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The Senate having under consideration the 
bill to establish Territoriol Governments for 
Nebraska and Kensas, Mr. SMITH rose and said: 


Mr. Preswent: I rise to address the Senate on 
the subject now under consideration with un- 
usual hesitation and reluctance. I have not 
been in the habit of ebtruding myself on the 
notice of the Senate; and if I depart on the 
present occasion from the reserve which I have 
prescribed to myself, and ordinarily observed, 
it will be owing to my sense of the magnitude 
of the evils which must result from this measure, 
if it is to receive the sanction of the two Houses 
of Congress, and become the law of the land. 

It is now almest fifteen years since/I became 
a member ef Congress, and I have been almost 
incessantly present in the one body or the other, 
with the exception of the 28th Congress, during 
which I was at home engaged in the discharge 
of the duties of my profession. I venture to 
assert here, that there is no member of this or 
the ether House who has taken less part than I 
have in the agitation of those deplorable sec- 
tiona] questions which have from time to time, 
and often unnecessarily, been thrown into the 
two Houses to disturb, in a high degree, theyhar- 
mony of our public councils, and to putin haz- 
ard the peace of the country. I have contented 
myself with responding in the simple accents of 
“yea” or “nay” to the various propositions of 
agitation and disturbance which have been sub- 
mitted in either House. Ordinarily I have cast 
my vote in conformity with the predominating 
sentiment of my own section, for I do not pre- 
tend to bea “Northern man with Southern prin- 
en and I have no confidence in any man 
who does set up that pretention. On one occa- 
sion, Mr. President, I did address the Senate at 
eee length on these topics, and it 
is the only time I have ever spoken to them in 
either House; it was on the 8th of July, 1850, 
when the Compromise measures of that year 
were pending here, being the day before the 
death of the lamented Taytoz. I undertook to 


demonstrate, on that occasion, that there was 
nothing of practical importance in any or all of 
the questions then in dispute, which occasioned 
so much disturbance here, and so much irrita- 
tion elsewhere. Mr. Wesster, in a speech de- 
livered in this Chamber shortly after, paid me 
the high compliment of saying that I had fully 
succeeded in my object. I appreciate as highly 
as any member of this body can, the great prin- 
ciples of free government which lie at the foun- 
dation of this controversy, but I do not desire 
to have them introduced here, to become a sub- 
ject of dispute, except when they can be made 
to have some useful practical application. As, 
then, I have not been an agitator, either here or 
elsewhere, I trust honorable Senators will ac- 
cord to me a patient hearing, though they may 
possibly differ from the views which I shall 
have the honor to present. 

I have risen, Mr. President, to discuss the 
merits of this bill in extenso, and to dwell on 
topics, in the first instance, which have nothing 
to do with the slavery question. Unfortunate- 
ly, that question has been thrust into the bill. 
I shall, however, state other objections, which 
should, in my judgment, exclude this measure 
by the unanimous vote of the Senate; and then 
we can, if we please, leave the question alluded 
to undecided. 

I say here, in broad terms, that there are ob- 
jections to the bill which ought to, and I believe 
would, crush it to atoms, were there not mixed 
up with it that all-perverting and blinding ele- 
ment—the negro controversy. I do not know 
that I can get the ear of those honorable Sena- 
tors who seem anxious to abrogate the 8th sec- 
tion of the act for the admission of Missouri into 
the Union, but my position is such as to author- 
ize me to make a strong appeal to their candor 
and their sense of justice. I united with South- 
ern Senators in putting down the Nebraska bill © 
of the last session, on the very objections which’ 
I now state, notwithstanding it left the Missouri 
restriction untouched. 


In the first place, Mr. President, I desire to 
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inquire of the Senate whether it is necessary or 
expedient for us now to organize two additional 
territories, when we have already no less than 
five, viz., Minnesota, Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Washington? I desire honorable Senators 
to point to any period in the history of this 
country when we had so large a number on 
hand as at present; and yet it is proposed to 
add two more. How we came at the last ses- 
sion to suffer the bill to organize the Territory 
of Washington to pass without objection, is in- 
comprehensible to me; for, in my judgment, it 
was totally unnecessary. 

My honorable friend, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories, (M. Dove.as,)started at this 
session with a proposition to establish one terri- 
tory, which would give ussix. I donot know how 
long that idea lasted: I believe, however, only 
about one week—when the thought suddenly 
occurred to the chairman that it would be expe- 
dient to divide this one into two territories. And 
now it seems we are to have seven territories— 
in fact a complete litter of territories—to be sup- 
ported and. maintained out of the Treasury of 
the United States. Sir, I beg leave to enter my 
earnest protest against this policy. I verily be- 
lieve that nothing could induce even Southern 
Senators to, vote for this extravagant proposition, 
were not the negro element mixed up with. it. 
Where, sir, is all this to end? Encouraged by 
what has already transpired, a convention has 
been called, as 1 am informed, in Oregon to form 
another territory there. 

J admit that the vast expanse within our limits 
ought to be opened for settlement from time to 
time as it is needed, but. the policy has been al- 
ready pushed as far as existing. exigencies re- 
quire. I say, in the first place, to create new 
territories—to carry them up to the unprece- 
dented number of seven—is contrary to the in- 
terest. of the present organized States, particu- 
larly the land States. What, Mr. President, is 
their present condition? Are they occupied? 
Are the public lands in them exhausted? Are 
there not in Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas, vast bodies of public lands 
untouched? Are there not large quantities in 
Illinois, a considerable quantity in Indiana, and 
some in Ohio, to say nothing of the States on 
the Lower Mississippi and the the Gulf of Mexi- 
co? . I venture to assert that at least one-half of 
the lands in these States remain unoccupied. 
There is a vast quantity of public land within 
their limits, besides a quantity little less in the 
hands of speculators. 

- Isay, in the second place, that it is contrary 
to the interest of the organized Territories to 
sanction the policy of this bill, There is, sir, 
the Territory of Minnesota. open for settlement, 
comprising within its limits an expanse large 
enough to make three States like Pennsylvania. 
‘Then there are the Territories of Oregon and 
Washington, each sufficient for two, if not more 
States. The Territory of Utah is good for one 
State. It will hardly do to count New Mexico, 
for I do not believe that a sensible wolf would go 
to reside there. Why should we disperse our 
population? Why not fill up, to some extent at 


least, the States and Territories now organized? 
The objection of injury to the one and the other 
would seem to me insurmountable. If there be 
a stern necessity—political or otherwise—for 
this measure; if it be desirable to smash the 
Missouri compromise to relieve the present Ad- 
ministration from the embarrassments in which 
it has involved itself by taking the abolitionists 
and freesoilers of the North to its bosom, avow 
your policy openly, and the motives of that 
policy, and then we shall know where we are! 

But, sir, I am anticipating. It is said that 
these Territories should be organized, because 
by that means the transit of persons and pro- 
perty across the continent would be facilitated. 
In answer to that I have to say, that this could 
be done by establishing military posts along the 
line at trivial expense. But there is a much 
more effectual means of accomplishing that ob- 
ject, which I will propound for the considera- 
tion of honorable members, and that is a Pacific 
railroad, for which I contended most strenuously 
at the last session. I-wish such a road properly 
located, and I believe acentral location the best, 
but I may be disposed to concede that point, 
and go for a southern route, if you will agree 
to leave us undisturbed on the slavery question. 
We have made several compromises with you 
already, gentlemen of the South, which you fly 
from, or at least manifest. a disposition to do so. 
Will you stand up to the new compromise? 

But, after all, sir, this business of creating Ter- 
ritories is no trivial affair, so far as the treasury 
is concerned. During the last four years we 
have appropriated no less than $873,332 52 for 
our Territories. Of this amount, $682,161 37 
has been actually expended—leaving a balance 
of nearly $200,000 unexpended, but which is in 
course of being expended, and will soon be ex- 
hausted ;. for I have noticed that the Territories 
never fail to get every dollar of their appropria- 
tions. The large sum of $873,832 52 was appro- 
priated when we had, in fact, only two Territo- 
rial governments for the whole four years, two 
for three years, and one for only about six 
months. If-the five goverments had -been in 
full blast during the whole period, the aggre- 
gate appropriations could not have been less 
than $1,000,000 or $1,200,000. Every Territory 
requiges an outfit—which is ordinarily $50,000, 
viz: $25,000 for public buildings, $20,000 for a 
penitentiary, and $5,000 for a library—so that, 
if this bill becomes a law, there is to be paid at 
once out of the treasury $100,000 for the objects 
indicated. The annual cost of the executive, 
judicial, and legislative departments is about 
$30,000; and this will make, for seyen Territe- 
ries, the very considerable aggregate of $210,000 
per annum. 

And this, sir, is not one-half of the story. 
Other large expenses will be inevitable. Much 
will be required to extend our post office and 
post road system over these Territories. We all 
know that the Territories and new States do not 
refund to the Post Office Department the ex- 
penses required within their respective jurisdic- 
tions for thé transportation of the mails. 

In the next place, I have to say that we shall _ 
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have to incur all'the expenses of extending our 
land system throughout this vast extent of coun- 
try. The lands have to be surveyed or run out 
into townships and sections, and brought into 
the market for sale; this will probably require 
several hundred thousand dollars per annum. 
We shall have, also, to extinguish the Indian 
titles : first, such as are possessory; and, second- 
ly, absolute—or where they have acquired the 
fee by treaty, or where the lands have been 
sg in conformity thereto. We had in the 
ill, as it stood originally, an inkling of what we 
are to expect from this policy. One section ap- 
propriated one hundred thousand dollars, and an- 
other two hundred thousand dollars, for enabling 
the President to commence negotiations to extin- 
guish these titles. These clauses, however, have 
been striken out—I know not for what reason, 
unless it be by way of preparation for a very 
rapid progress of the bill through the House of 
Representatives, on account of the vast merits 
of the negro clause. But the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs had the 
frankness to announce that these appropriations 
were not to be abandoned—that they would be 
put into some other bill. No doubt they will be, 
and I fear that the aggregate first proposed will 
be doubled at least, even at the present session, 
My honorable and most excellent friend from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Everert,) who pronounced 
such an admirable discourse in this chamber 
yesterday, addressed a very earnest hope to this 
ody, that ample provision might be made for 
the poor Indians. When these governments are 
formed, with all their paraphernalia, our peo- 
le will rush into the Territories, and it would 
ecome a matter of necessity to extinguish the 
Indian title. What sum will be required for 
this purpose no man ean tell. I should not be 
surprised if it should amount finally to $50,000- 
000 or even $100,000,000. It must be recollect- 
ed that we are to deal with the titles of half- 
eivilized—I will not call them savage—tribes, 
where they own the fee, and are the proprietors 
of the soil, which will prove a much more serious 
matter than the acquisition of possessory rights, 
as in ordinary cases. 

It is certain, also, that the adoption of this 
measure will involve an increase of our army 
expenditures. The administration is now call- 
ing for a large addition to the army, and I have 
a strong impression resting on my mind that it 
is really needed, and shall vote for it, unless 
there be some good reason assigned to the con- 
trary. But if you adopt this measure, a further 
augmentation will be required sooner or later— 
at least one regiment of mounted troops for each 
Territory. Collision with the Indians will be 
inevitable. Wars will be of frequent oceurrence, 
and the expenditures under this head will ex- 
tend over a long period—perhaps a quarter of a 
century. . 

I will mention here a matter which Senators 
may think of trivial importance, and that is the 
expense of delegates to Congress from our Terri- 
tories. These are much greater than I had any 
idea of until I looked imto the facts. For the 
last Congress they were as follows: 


Minnesota. 
Ist session—mileage, $1,880; per diem, 
$2,200- ac - $4,080 00 
2d session—mileage, $1,880; per diem, 
$704 - ; a ‘ ~ 2.584 00 


———_—_—— 


fioge 
$6,664 00 
s Oregon. | 
Ist session—mileage, $5,960; per diem, 
$2,200 - - - 8,160 00 
2d session—mileage, $5,960; per diem, 


$704 - - 6,664 00 
—— 14,824 00 
Utah. 
Ist session—mileage, $2,577 60; per 
diem, $2,200 - - - 4,777 60 
2d session—mileage, $2,577 60; per 
diem, $704 = - - - - 3,281 60 


——  §,058 20 
New Mexico. * ' 





Ist session—mileage, $2,096 80; per 
diem, $2,200 - - - - 4,296 80 
2d session—mileage, $2,152 80; per 
diem, $704 - - - - 2,856 80 
7,153 60 
36,699 80 
To this aggregate is to be added at the present Con- 
gress an amount for the Territory of Washing- 
ton equal to that of Oregon, viz. - - 14,824 00 
And, then, should this bill pass, we shall have a 
further addition of at least $6,000 per Congress 
for each Territory, equal to - - - 12,000 00 
$63,523 80 


Nothing could more fully illustrate the in- 
equality and abuses of the mileage system than 
these details, but there is no hope of a correc- 
tion at the hands of Congress. Let us, then, 
combine this with other financial elements ad- 
verted to, and give them, in the aggregate, 
their proper weight. 

I insist, in the next place, that this measure is 
perfectly impracticable. I can demonstate that 
it is impossible to execute it in conformity with 
its provisions and terms. You may do some- 
thing in the nature of execution, but I say it 
would be a direct and palpable violation of the 
law. I refer particularly to those provisions 
for the exercise of the elective franchise and 
for holding office. I will not detain the Senate 
by reading the parts of the bill to which I al- 
lude, but I can state them briefly: It provides 
that a person to be capable of voting, or eligi- 
ble to office, must be twenty-one years of age, a 
white male citizen of the United States—or an 
alien, also white, who has declared under oath 
his intention to become a citizen, and who is an 
inhabitant of the Territory—or, as it is express- 
ed in another part of the bill, he must have 
therein “his permanent domicile, residence, 
habitation, and home.” 

Sir, I think I can demonstrate, as a legal 
proposition, that there are, and can be, under 
your present laws, no inhabitants there. There 
may be individuals who are bodily within the 
limits of those Territories; where they are, if 
any, [do not know. A member of the House 
of Representatives from Missouri, (Mr. Hat,) 
said, at the last session, that there were, in the 
whole country now proposed to be organized 
under the names of Nebraska and Kansas, about 
five hundred individuals; and another member, 
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(Mr. Ricuarpson,) the chairman of the House 
Committee on Territories, thought there were 
about twelve hundred. I do not care which 
number is assumed to be correct—it being borne 
in mind that it is now proposed to divide this 
country into two Territories. We do not know 
where these five hundred or twelve hundred 

ersons are, We do not know how many are 
in the proposed Nebraska, or how many in Kan- 
sas. Perhaps most or all are in Nebraska, and 
this would. leave few or none for Kansas. How- 
ever this may be, I will now endeavor to show 
the Senate that they cannot be called tnhabit- 
ants for the purposes indicated in the bill. 

The Intercourse Act of 1834 has many pro- 
‘visions which bear on this subject. By the first 
section of that act, all the country comprised 
within the limits of the proposed Territories is 
declared “to be the Indian country.” By the 
second section it is provided “that no person 
shall be permitted to trade with any of the In- 
dians in the Indian country, without a license 
therefor from the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, or Indian Agent, or Sub-Agent; which 


license shall be issued for a term not exceeding | 


three years ;” revocable whenever, in the opin- 


ion of the Superintendent, the party has “trans- 
gressed” any of the laws or regulations provided 
for the government of trade and intercourse with 
the Indian tribes, or that it would be improper 
for him to remain in the Indian country. By the 
third section, a power of revocation and exclu- 
sion is vested in the President of the United 
States. By the fifth section, licenses to trade 
are restricted to citizens of the United States; 
and aliens, though they have declared under 
oath their intention to become citizens, are 
wholly excluded By the sixth» section, aliens 
of every class are heavily fined if they enter the 
“Indian country without a passport.” By the 
-tenth section, “the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs and Indian agents and sub-agents” are 





authorized “to remove from the Indian country | 


all persons found therein contrary to law, and 
the President of the United States is authorized 
to direct the military force to be employed in 
such remoyal.” By the twenty-third section, 
regulations are prescribed for the application of 
-such force, but the details are not material. 
Now, I insist that these provisions amount to 
-anutter exclusion of inhabitants from the country 
in any and every legal sense; end that I am not 
alone in this opinion, appears from what was 
said byrone of the members above alluded to, 
(Mr. Hatt,) in the House of Representatives, at 
the last session, as follows: “The gentleman 
Srom North Carolina, (Mr. Cirneman,) in the first 
place, oljects to this Territory, because there are 
only five or six hundred people settled there. 
as tt that there are not more people there? Simply 
because your laws will not let a white man settle 
there.” And further: “As soon as a white man 
goes into the Territory, without a license from the 
Indian Department, there is a company of dra- 
goons to run him out of the Territory.” 
I have a great respect for, and confidence in, 
the learning and ability of the chairman of the 
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| inhabitant. 


have him explain how he can get inhabitants 
into a country where by law no person has a 
right to be for a single hour, except by license 
for a short period, and that too revocable. 

Well, sir, in the year 1817, I studied law in 
companionship with my honorable friend from 
Delaware, (Mr. Ciayron,) in good old Conneeti- 
cut, and I then learned that, in order to constitute 
an inhabitant, aman must have a settled, per- 
manent residence. There must be no animo 
revertendi—no intention to go back to his old 
abode. Can it be said that licensed traders are 
in this predicament—that is to say, without the 
animo revertendi—when the law rigidly limits 
their presence in the Territory to three ‘years, 
subject to be turned out at any time, at the 
pleasure of the President, or either of the other 
officers named in the act. A licensed trader an 
inhabitant! There are other things in the bill 
which look very mysterious; but certainly it is 
a very great mystery how the honorable ehair- 
man expects to turn a licensed trader into an 
As for the people who go there 
without license, the honorable Mr. Haut tells us 
that the moment they make their appearance a 
company of dragoons stood ready, sword in hand, 
armed to the teeth, to chase them out of the 
country. Sir, a man was once asked where he 
lived? He replied, “all along shore.” You 
might as well undertake to convert this personage 
into an inhabitant, as to call the few people such 
who have been roaming over that country con- 
trary to law. My honorable friend from Illinois 
is 80 anxious to put through the negro clause of 
this bill, that he has worked himself up to the 
extravagant proposition, that these people may 
be legally called inhabitants. They are to be 
baptised into the name of inhabitants, in viola- 
tion of our most familiar ideas, and all jnst 
notions on the subject are to be turned upside 
down. 

Perhaps it will be said that there is some por- 
tion of these Territories to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished; and the honorable 
chairman may insist that, so far as that portion 
is concerned, it has got some inhabitants any 
how; and we may go up hill and down “dale, 
and search out all the nooks and corners of the 
country, and may perchance find somebody whom 
Wwe can in a proper sense call an inhabitant, but 
I very strongly suspect—I have a mind to use 
the word “guess,” for I have an indisputable 
title to it as a native of New England—that the 
five hundred people mentioned by Mr. Hatt, 
and the twelve hundred conjectured by Mr. 
Riconarpson, will be found on the Indian lands, 
and in immediate contract with the Indian tribes. 

But if it be otherwise, or, in other words, if 
the population, such as it is, can be assigned to 
the other part of the Territories, then the honor- . 
able chairman, before he ean call them inhabit- 
ants will have to trample under foot another act 
of Congress. Yes, sir, another act. I refer, sir, 
to the act of 1807, by which it is expressly pro- 
vided, that if any person or persons shall intrude 
on the public lands, he shall be treated as a tres- 

asser, and it is made the duty of the proper 


Committee on Territories, and I should like to| officer of the Government to turn him out, and, 
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I think, also of the President to employ a mili- 
tary force if necessary. Here we have the dra- 
goons again; chasing down the ‘inhabitants of 
the honorable Senator from Illinois. I do not 
know but that one of them may be the abolition 
missionary, mentioned by the honorable Senator, 
who manifested his abolitionism and his hatred 
_ of slavery in a very peculiar and remarkable 
manner, by purchasing and bringing into the 
eountry a slave, whether male or female the 
Senator did not say; perhaps he had better in- 
uire. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I willinquire, if the gentle- 
man wishes it. 

Mr. SMITH. No, sir. I have nothing to do 
with the matter. Isurrender the whole negro 
question to the Senator; he has jurisdiction of 
it, and I believe of nothing else. 

Nor can the honorable Senator (Mr. Dovenas) 
get along with the law of 1841, which authorizes 
pre-emption rights. By the act referred to it is 
provided that whenever the Indian title to the 
err lands has been extinguished, and the same 

ave been surveyed, it shall be lawful for a citi- 
zen, or an alien who has declared under oath an 
intention to become a citizen, to enter upon a 
quarter section of such lands, settle thereon, 
and thus erg bn the right of pre-emption on 
eertain specified terms. Now these lands have not 
been surveyed, and the difficulty is equally in- 
surmountable in both parts of these Territories, 
that is to say, where the Indian title has been 
extinguished and where it has not. I am very: 
sorry that there should be so many obstacles to 
the progress of the Senator, for I have a sincere 
respect for him, nay, admiration, on account of his 
remarkable fecundity in the line of Territories. 
We have every session the parturition of a Ter- 
ritory, occasionally two ata time as now. Iam 
sorry that the travail throes should be so ter- 
rific. I do not believe that even the Cesarian 
operation will save the patient. As, however, 
the honorable Senator is a devotee of progress, 
he must give birth to a Territory occasion- 
ally. I will proffer him a little bit of advice if 
he will permit me, by way of preparation for 
“lying in.” In the first place, he should have 
the Indian title extinguished to a good breadth 
of country; and if he has any respect for the 
faith of treaties, such country should be located 
far away from those Indian Territories which 
we have guarantied and bound ourselves by the 
most solemn obligations to secure to that unfor- 
tunate race forever. 

In the next place, the Senator ought to ask 
for an appropriation to have lands surveyed; 
and after this has been done, and the country 
marked off into townships, sections, and quarter 
sections, the settlers can go there and build their 
log-cabins—when my friend will have people in 
the country whom he can properly call inhabit- 

_ants, and then he may go it blind in this business 
of manufacturing Territories, for aught I care. 
Hence there are no inhabitants there, and can 
be none; and, therefore, there can be neither 
voters nor office-holders, in conformity with the 
provisions of this bill. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Senator (Mr. 


Doveras) does not in this bill provide for the 
suspension or repeal either of the act of 1804 or 
that of 1807. Thus he leaves those acts in full 
force, so that not only the Governor, but the le- 
gislative assembly itself, would be liable to be 
chased out of the Territories by the dragoons. 
Suppose some place can be found where it would 
be lawful to erect a structure for the accommo- 
dation of the assembly, and suppose, moreover, 
that the body convenes and is GplyOnaATe 
Could they deliberate in peace? hy, sir, in 
the very midst of a flight of oratory of some 
patriot on (say) the nest question—of which, 
according to this bill, they are to have sole ju- 
risdiction—the dragoons might appear, and then 
we should have an universal stampede of Goy- 
ernor, counsellors, and representatives! I can 
see them, even now, streaming across the coun- 
try, the dragoons in full chase, with the honor- 
able Senator (who would naturally be at hand 
to take care of his offspring) following, booted 
and spurred, close at their heels, and trying to 
arrest so untimely a procedure by reading the 
riot act. 

Besides, what is to be the state of things if 
we invite our people to rush in before the lands 
are surveyed? Will it not produce confusion, 
utter confusion? Suppose on the surveys being 
made, it turns out that two or more settlers are 
on the same quarter section, which of them is to 
have it? To open the country to settlement in 
advance of the public surveys, is to the last de- 
gree absurd. Nay, you do not open it, you only 
ask our people to violate existing laws, and you 
make yourselves accessories before the fact to 
every species of enormity. : 

But there are other parts of the machinery 
which will be found nearly as stubborn, if not 
quite. The Governor of each Territory is tolay 
off the same into council and representative dis- 
tricts, and every counsellor and representative 
must be an inhabitant of the district. I would 
like to witness the process of laying off this 
country for the purposes indicated. How is it 
to be done? . Where are the villages? Where 
are the inhabitants so grouped as that they could 
conveniently be comprised within a district? 
For aught I can see, in the exuberance of this 
policy, the Governor would haye to manage 
somewhat in this wise: Log-cabin No, 1, situated 
near the top of branch so and so, shall be dis- 
trict No. 1; and log-cabin No, 2, situated fifty 
miles northeast of No. 1, shall be district No. 2, 
and so on, to the end of the chapter. Perha 
the Governor would be reduced to such straits 
that he would have to constitute any half dozen 
log-cabins in the same vicinage, each into a dis- - 
trict by itself, and then each occupant would be 
sure to get amto either the council or the legis- 
lative assembly. I think that if the districts, as 
they must. necessarily be constituted, were laid 
down on paper, it would cast this proceeding 
into contempt, and render it all a farce from be- 
ginning to end. 

But, Mr. President, I now come to a question 
which I deem of much higher importance than 
any to which I have hitherto adverted. Itis a 
question which, in my judgment, deeply con- 
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" eerns the honor of this Republic and the ¢harac- 


‘ter of this nation for integrity and good: faith. 
I say that if you pass this’ bill you initiate 'a 
polly which ‘will result in the outrageous 
breach of numerous treaties which you have 
“inade with the Indian tribes now having’a rest- 


ing place west of the organized States. Nay, it | 


is a present violation of those treaties. ‘It will 
bring upon them irremediable calamities, and 
will within a few years consign them to utter 
annihilation. Iam very much indebted toa gen- 
‘tleman recently a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, (Mr. Howard, of Texas,) for a digest 
of these treaties. I have it here inthe Congres- 
sional Globe of last session. It will greatly fa- 
cilitate and expedite the examination of the 
subject to use this digest, rather than to refer to 
the treaties theniselves. Before I proceed to 
speak particularly of these treaties, I wish ‘to 
recur to the act of 1830, “to provide for an ex- 
change of lands with the Indians residing in any 
of the States or ‘Territories, and for their re- 
moval west of the Mississippi.” By the third sec- 
tion of the act it is provided that in making the 
exchanges, “it shall and may be lawful for the 
President solemnly to assure the tribe or nation 


with which the exchange is made, that the United 
States will forever secure and guaranty to them and 
their heirs and successors, the country so exchanged 


“with them, and if they prefer it the United States 
will cause a patent or grant to be made and exe- 
euted to them for the same.” This is certainly 
very strong language. The President is ‘autho- 
rized not only to give an assurance, but one of 
the most formal and solemn character—not only 
that they should be permitted to occupy their 
new homes in peace, but that the same should 
descend to their children’ and their childrens’ 
children forever; and, moreover, that they might 
have the option of an absolute title secured by 
a patent under the ‘sign manual of the Presi- 
dent, and bearing the broad seal of our Repub- 
lic. Considering that we were about to deal 
with poor, benighted, friendless Indians, such 
an enactment imposes on us all the obligations 
of the most solemn treaties; and we have no 
moral right either to set them aside or to evade 
in the slightest degree their force. Such was 
your legislation, based on the policy of: remov- 
ing the Indians from the east side of the Mis- 
sissippi west of the organized States. It was 
your policy to take them from their homes—from 
the graves of their fathers, their wives, and 


children, across the “Father of Waters” into a | 


land they knew not: and ‘to induce them to 
yield all that men deem sacred, we said to them 
you shall have here an abiding place ; here you 
shall'no longer be disturbed by the lawless, nor 
pursued with importunities ta yiéld your new 
abode. Well, sir, the treaties were made; the 
promises:-were all given and the Indians were in- 
ucedd to remove—though with much difficuty, 
Even a military force had to be employed to some 
extent, if [do not mistake the history of the coun- 
try. I will not speak of the hardships of that 
_journey, nor of those greater hardships which 
they must have encountered when they found 
“themselves in the far West without dwellings, and 
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‘included within the territorial ‘limite. or jurisdicti 
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ate subsistence. This measure had, 
in fact, little reference to the true interest of 
these unhappy people, whatever suggestions to 
that effect: may be found in the public doeu- 
ments, but much more to >the ddvancement of 
the ‘States from which they were removed, in 
population and wealth. Hence obligations arise 
which appeal to: Heaven, ‘and which ‘the high- 
est considerations of duty require us to:exeeute 
and) fulfill. | What, “Mr.:President, are these 
treaties? I find that they divide themselves into 
three different classes: First, treaties whichstipu- 
late'inexpress terms that the lands ceded shall 
not be included within any State or Territory 
without the consent of ithe Indians, Secondly, 
treaties’ ‘which contain the same stipulation, 
without any qualification whatever, that is to 
say, the words .““‘without their consent” are left 
out, so that the stipulation is absolute; and in 
the third class*there is nothing said in express 
terms about their being included in any State 
or Territory; but language is used of an equiva- 
lent:cHaracter. The language in every instance 
imports that these lands were to be their :per- 
manent home and final abiding place. 

Task honorable Senators to tell me, when it 
is said to an Indian tribe that they shall havea 
certain tract of country as a permanent home, 
what is meant by it? Do you not intend that 
they shall understand it as importing a guaranty 
that they shall have it as'an abiding place for- 
ever? ‘Indeed I consider the language of those 
treaties which contain only general words’ as 
importing the same thing as the more. precise 
stipulations of the first two classes of treaties, 
particularly as their general words connect 
themselves with the third section of the act of 
1830. 

But, Mr. “President, my friend, the chairman 
of the Committee on Territories; insists that he 
has delivered the bill from the objections which 
I now urge. In'the first place it is admitted that 
the lines propounded sweep within such Terri- 
tory the Indian lands thereto appertaining ; or, 
in other words, the exterior lines of Nebraska 
embrace a portion of these Indian grants, and 
the exterior lines of Kansas the residue, so that 
they are all eluded either in the one or the 
other. This, it is admitted, would ‘be @ clear 
and:palpable violation of ‘thetreaties. In order. 
to obviate this difficulty my honorable friend 
has inserted in so much of the bill ‘as relates to. 
Nebraska the following proviso : 


‘‘ That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 


impair the rights of person or property now pertaining to the 


Indians in said Territory, so long. as such rights shall.remain 
unextinguished by treaty between the United States and such 
Indians, or to include any territory which, by treaty with any 
Tndian tribe, is not, without the consent of said tri ~~ 

ot any 
State or Territory ;. but all such territory shall be exeepted out 
of the boundaries, and constitute no part of the Territory of © 
Nebraska, until said tribe shall signify their assent to the 
President of the United States to be included withia’ the ‘said 
Territory of Nebraska.” 


And then he has inserted a similar proviso in 
that part.of the bill which relates to Kansas. 

My ‘honorable friend, the chairman, thrusts 
them all into the Territories, and then, in order 





to.relieve. the bill of bad faith, he snatches them, 
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out—where they are to remain until they shall 
“signify to the President of the United States 
their assent to be included within the proper 
Territory.” How signify? What amounts toa 
signifying of their assent? Will they write a 
letter to the President? Are they to send an 
Indian talk? Is a delegation to appear at the 
white house to smoke with the Executive the 
ealumet of peace? There is no suggestion ofa 
treaty. The Senate is to have nothing to do 
with the subject; but something is to be done 
which, in the judgment of the Executive, shall 
amount to a signifying of assent—then they are 
to jump right in. R 

You sweep your boundaries around them in 
the first instance, and have them momentarily, 
then put them out with a great parade of fair- 
ness, and then you set a snare for them under 
the head of “assent signified”—knowing that it 
would have precisely the same affect as if all 
this jugglery of in and out and in again were 
not resorted to. 

Now, Mr. President, Iam a plain man, and I 
desire to say, in broad terms and in measured 
language, that this is a mockery—a complete 
mockery! “You keep the word of promise 
to the ear, but break it to the hope.” NowlI 
want to propound to my honorable friend, the 
chairman of the committee, one question. I 
want to know if this is not a final act of legis- 
lation? Does not this bill include within the 
Territories all these grants in futuro, and all 
the residue of the country comprised within the 
exterior limits, in presenta? And I maintain that 
to include them by a final act of legislation— 
though in futuro—is just as much a breach of 
the treaties as it would be to include them in 

resenti. You do the very thing which the 
pel rovided against by these. stipula- 
tions. They knew that if they were included 
within the limits of any Territory or State, 
every effort would be made to get away their 
lands. And do you gain any thing—so far as 
the question of geod faith is concerned—by in- 
eluding them in the Territories in futuro, and 
then embarking instantly in that very effort? 
Does it make any difference to the poor Indians 
in what order the facts occur? The purpose to 
include them in the Territories and to get away 
their lands is entertained at one and the same 
moment, and that is avowed on the face of the 
bill. I beg Senators to consider what was the 
object of these treaty stipulations not to be in- 
eluded in the limits of any State or Territory. 
Was it to secure to the Indians their lands? 
No! because the treaties declare in express 
terms that they shall be theirs forever. Was it 
to secure to them the right of self-government? 
Not at all: for the treaties are equally explicit 
on that point. What, then, was the object of 
it? It was to protect themselves against the 
all-corrupting effect of our glittering gold. Thee 
had experienced the bitter consequences of suc 
seductions before. Indeed it is well known 
that it has been the settled policy of this Goy- 
ernment for the last quarter of a century, in- 
augurated by the late President Jackson, to 
separate the Indian race wholly from our own 


people, and to place them by themselves, where 
they could be educated, civilized, and, if possi- 
ble, christianized: where there would be no mo- 
tive, either on the part of the General Goyern- 
ment or the people of any State or Territory, 
for dispossessing them of their lands. All this 
is now to be reversed. And how long can you 
expect to escape the reproach of just and good ” 
men every where. Sir, I rejoice that there is 
one honorable member of this body—I refer tomy 
friend from Texas (Mr. Hovston)—who has long 
been the protector and guardian of these poor 
people, and who will endeavor to assert and 
vindicate their rights under the treaties to which 
I have referred. He is much more competent to 
do justice to the subject than I am,.and I rejoice 
to be able to turn the case over to his faithful 
hands. If you commence the policy of dis 

sessing, you will pursue it to a consummation. 
Where are these unfortunate people to go? Will 
there not soon be a vast population in Minne- 
sota—an immense column of enlightened, intel- 
ligent, patriotic freemen, rushing forward from 
the Mississippi to the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and ultimately overleaping that barrier, 
and occupying the Territery beyond. I ask 
you, then, can they go North? No, sir! mani- 
festly no! Will they go South: will you turn 
them down upon the State of Texas? Would it 
be just to that State to do sof And how long 
could they exist there? Is there not another 
mighty column advancing from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the North and Northwest, which is 
ere long to give to the State of Texas an amount 
of population and wealth which will render her 
little if any inferior to any State in the Union? 

You first lay hands on all their territory east 
of the Mississippi, and now you lay hands on all 
their territory west of that river: or rather you 
initiate a policy which is to have that result, 
to a dead certainty. If you pass this bill you 
write down against the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this country a sentence of annihilation. Are 
they to be dealt with fairly even in carrying out 
this scheme—which seems to me to be perfidious. 
Will it not be a spoliation? It is true indemni- 
ties will be granted—perhaps inadequate; but 
whether adequate or inadequate, nine-tenths of 
the amount will find its way into the pockets of 
our own people—leaving no substantial benefit 
to the poor Indians. 

We are to crush them down, rob them of their 
Seiriiaty, and to leave them without an abiding 
place. 

Ere long nothing will remain of them, but the 
record of their wrongs on the darkest page of 
our history. 

It was mainly on the ground last assumed that 
I opposed the hin of the last session, though it 
left the Missouri restriction in full vigor. 
Having passed the House, a motion was made 
on the 2d of March, by the honorable Chairman 
(Mr. Doverss) to proceed to its considera- 
tion, which failed by a vote of 20 yeas to 25 
nays. This motion was renewed the succeeding 
day, and the bill was taken up without a division, 
when a Senator from Arkansas moved to lay it 
on the table, which prevailed by a vote of 23. 
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send to 17 nays. On the first occasion four 
Northern Senators, viz: Messrs. Bradbury, 
Davis, Fish, and Foot voted with me in the nega- 
tive, and on the last, four also, viz: Messrs. Broad- 
head, Davis, Fish, and Phelps voted with me in 
thenegative. Messrs. Broadhead and Phelps were 
. not present on the first occasion, and Mr. Brad- 
bury on ‘the last. It thus appears that seven 
Northern Senators, including myself, opposed 
themselves to this bill resolutely and firmly, no 
doubt ‘all on the grounds now assumed, and we 
“were supported by every Senator from the slave- 
holding States, with the exception of the Sena- 
‘tors from Missouri, (Messrs. Atchison and Geyer, ) 
‘and it is with infinite concern I see a disposition 
‘manifested now by my friends of the slave-hold- 
‘ing States to change front and go for this bill en 
masse. But right cannot be made wrong, nor 
‘wrong right, by the introduction of the negro 
‘clause. Ishall not envy the position of honorable 
Senators if such shall be their ultimate course. 
What will posterity say? What ‘good and just 
men every where? 

‘Sir, it is contrary to the true interests of the 
slave-holding States to filch these lands from the 
poor Indians, and break up their settlements. “My 
‘opinion is, we should form the country covered 
by the grants, and perhaps some of the adjoining 
eountry, into a distinct territory—an Indian terri- 
tory, and then we should concede to them a 
‘Delegate in Congress, which if I mistake not, we 
have authorized them to expect by the terms of 
‘one or more of the treaties. Iwould then change 
our policy entirely. I would exclude the trader, 
‘and above all I would exclude the great curse 
of the Indian race, alcohol. Whatever goods or 
agricultural instruments they require ¢an be 
purchased by the United’ States through the 
War Department. I would pursue such a policy 
as to gradually wean them from the chase to the 
avocations of the plough, the axe, and the scythe, 
and thus build up a prosperous if not a great 
community, asa perpetual monument to the jus- 
tice and goodness of the American people. I 
would not depart from the treaties even though 
you now proposed for the first time to enact the 
exclusion of slavery north of 36930’. I am for 
standing by the faith of treaties at all hazards. 
“ Fiat justitia ruat coelum.” 

(Here the Senate, on motion of Mr. Sewarp, 
adjourned; and on the succeeding day, to wit, 
Friday, February 11th, it resumed the consider- 
ation of the subject, when Mr. Samira proceeded 
as follows:) 

Mr. Prestpent: I resume the remarks which [I 
was addressing to the Senate yesterday, by re- 
curring to some of the last words uttered by the 
great Danie, Wessrer in this chamber. They 
were as follows: . 

_ “Sir, my object is peace ; my object is reconciliation. My 
purpose is not to make up a case for the Northor South.. My 
object is not to continue useless and irritating controversies. 
Tam against agitators, North and South. I am against local 
‘ideas, North and South; and against ‘all narrow and local 
contests. I aman American, and know no locality in Ame- 
rica—that is my country—that is my country. My heart, my 
sentiments, my judgment, demand of me that. I shall pursue 
the good and the harmony and the Union of the whole coun- | 


Precisely in this spirit I rise, Mr. President, to 
ie en clauses of this bill which proposes to 
abrogate the Missouri Compromise. In the same 
generous, liberal, and truly national spirit, with 
a view to the peace of the country, and to sus- 
tain the reconciliation so happily accomplished 
in 1850, I shall resist to the Jast this unnecessary 
measure. The course which I pursued at the 
last session, in voting, as already stated, against 
the bill for organizing Nebraska, when it left 
the exclusion of slavery north of 86° 30” un- 
touched, is proof conclusive that my opposition 
now is not based on sectional motives. TI feel at 
lib€rty, under such circumstances, to speak, and 
shall speak with entire freedom. I do not hesi- 
tate, Mr. President, to pronounce this proposition 
a fire brand thrown into the two houses of Con- 
gress. It is, in my judgment, calculated to in- 
flame the sae at in a high degree, and to bring 
back upon us all the dangers and evils from 
which we have but just escaped by the efforts 
of our wisest and best men. We are now to 
undo the great measures of peace which were 
adopted in 1850; and which have been cordially 
acquiesced in by all’ parties and all sections of 
the country. In short, we are to have strifes, 
bickerings, alienations, and disturbance, without 
the slightest prospect of benefit to either section. 
I hope there is enough of goodness and modera- 
tion in the body to put down this project of 
mischief ‘at once, so that we may consecrate our 
time and our faculties to the promotion of such 
measures as are demanded by the welfare of a 
great and united people. 

_ And here, Mr. President, I cannot help notic- 
ing the extraordinary manner in which this 
measure has been sprung upon Congress. Was 
it suggested or dreamed of before we met at this 
Capitol on the first Monday of December?) Had 
it been adverted to in the newspapers, or at 
public meetings of our citizens, either North or 
South? Have the’ legislatures of the Southern 
States demanded it, or has there been any ex- 
pression of public sentiment, either there or else- 
where, to sustain it? On the contrary, is not 
the universal acquiesence of the country in the 
bill of the last session, which left the Missouri 
restriction in full force, proof conelusive that 
the American people have been taken completely 
by surprise? 

Why, sir, that bill was carried through the 
House by a large majority—the vote being yeas 
98, nays 43. There were in the affirmative no 
less than twenty votes from the slayeholding 
States, viz: From Maryland, Evans; from Vir- 
ginia, Holliday, McMullen, and Powell; from 
Alabama, Cobb and Smith; from Louisiana, 
Landry and St. Martin; from Kentucky, Gray 
Stone, and Ward; from Tennessee, Johnson, (An- 
drew,) Watkins, and Williams; and from Mis- 
souri, Darby, Hall, Miller, and Porter. Thus we 
find gentlemen from every part of the countr 
supporting the organization of Nebraska with 
slavery totally excluded from its limits by the 
act of 1820. Iam disposed to think that there 
is not a man‘in the nation who has been more 
strenuous in upholding the rights, the interests, 
and the honor of his own section, than the pre- 
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sent able Executive of Tennessee; and yet he 
deemed it but just that the Missouri restriction 
should be maintained, and Nebraska organized 
subject to that restriction unimpaired and in 
force. I would inquire, moreover, why the Pre- 
sident did not advert to this subject in his an- 
nual message at the opening of the present ses-. 
sion.» If the restriction be a grievance, and its 
repeal be called for by the public sentiment of 
the Seuth, surely he must have known it. If it 
be repugnant to the adjustment of 1850, and 
subversive of our true interests, surely the fact 
could not have escaped his vigilance. And yet, 
sir, in a moment of profound repose, and without 
the knowledge or suspicion, I venture to say, of 
five members, this magazine of explosive mate- 
rials has been introduced into Congress, and we 
are required to deal with it as best we may. I 
am confident the impression will exist universal- 
ly, or nearly so, that there are other objects than 
the publie good, which have prompted this ex- 
traordinary procedure. I fear that this is no- 
thing but a movement on the political checker- 
board, and has more reference to party objects, 
and future presidential elections, than to the 
real welfare of the American people. 

I cannot avoid, Mr. President, taking some 
notice here of the singular mutations which this 
measure has undergone. It has been presented 
to us in all manner of shapes and forms. In the 
first place, we have submitted to us a report 
from the Committee on Territories, in which, 
after looking at the subject in all its bearings, 
they very wisely and properly conclude, that 
they could not recommend the repeal of the 8th 
section of the Missouri act, and they report a 
bill which certainly does not repeal it in ex- 
press terms, but concludes with the following 
section ; 


Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That, in order to 
avoid all misconstruction, it is hereby deelared to be the true 
intent and meaning of this act, so far as the question of slavery 
is concerned, to carry into practical operation the following 
propositions and principles established by the compromise 
measures of 1850, to wit: 

‘¢ First, that all questions pertaining to slavery in the Terri- 
tories, and in the new States to be formed’therefrom, are to 
be left to the decision of the people residing therein, through 
their appropriate representatives. 

“Second, that ‘all cases involving title to slaves’ and 
* questions of personal freedom,’ are referred to the adjudica 
tion of the local tribunals, with the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

‘Third, that the provisions of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, in respect to fugitives from service, ‘are to 
be carried into faithful execution in all ‘the organized Terri- 
tories ’ the same as in the States.’’ 


I consider this section as one of the most ex- 
traordinary samples of legislation which has 
eyer been presented to the civilized world. It 
opens with intimating that the bill is susceptible 
of some “miseconstruction,” but how, or where, 
is not indicated. The question here arises, that 
if there be doubtful clauses in the bills, why not 
amend them at once. Why resort to such a 
roundabout way to do what might be done with 
two or three dashes of the pen? But the hon- 
orable chairman will have it that there is a 
lurking doubt somewhere, which he himself per- 
haps could not detect. The bill is everywhere 
very plain, and does not touch the Missouri re- 


striction. But, nevertheless, he informs us that 
his object is “to carry into practical operation” 
certain “propositions and principles.” Well, 
then, sir, why not write them down at once? 
But this, it seems, would not answer some inseru- 
tible purpose of the chairman, and therefore he 
adds as one of his propositions or principles, 
“that all questions pertaining to slavery in the 
Territories and in the new States to be formed 
therefrom, are to. be left to the people residing 


therein, through their appropriate representa- 


tives.” Now, sir, what does this mean? Does 
it repeal the restriction of 1820? Was it intend- 
ed to repeal it? If so, why not use the ordinary 
words of repeal? I venture to assert that never 
has Congress, nor the American people, been 
puzzled so much as they were by this Delphic 
oracle, In one quarter of the Union it was un- 
derstood to mean one thing and in the opposite 
quarter a different thing. I, myself, concluded 
that it would take a jury of nineteen Philadel- 
phia lawyers to fix its meaning. I am pretty 
well satisfied that the real object was to dis- 
credit the 8th section and to throw it into 
doubt. I think I can find a clue to the real 
purpose of that part of the bill now before us, 
in the language addressed by the honorable 
chairman (Mr. Dovatas) to the Senate, on open- 
ing this debate, as follows: 

““T know there are some men, Whigs and Democrats, who, 
not willing to repudiate the Baltimore platform of their own 


party, would be willing to vote for this principle, provided 
they could do so in such equivocal terms that they could deny 


that it means what it was intended to mean in certain [ocali- 


ties. Ido not wish to deal in any equivocal language.’’ 


We all know the honorable chairman is dis- 
tinguished for his frankness; he uses no equiyo- 
cal language—not he! His. object was truly 


| philanthropic—it was to accommodate certain. 
tender-footed “Whigs and Democrats” who | 


might be “willing to vote for this principle ”— 
that is to say, the overthrow of the Missouri 
compromise—“ provided” they could do so in 


such equivocal terms that they could deny that 


it means what it is intended to mean in certain 
localities. Ah! ha! “equiyocalterms!” Great 
statesmanship, this! 


I think the bill was before us in this form for. 


about three days, when my honorable friend 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Drxon,)—and I feel under 
great obligation to him for the service he has 
rendered us—introduced a proposition to abro- 
gate the 8th section of the act of 1820 at once. 
This seems to have involved my frend, the chair- 
man for the Territories, in pretty serious diffi- 
culty, and he all at once concluded to come up 
to the scratch; therefore he reports a new bill, 
dividing the one Territory which he proposed 
originally into two, and inserting instead of the 
21st section of the bill first reported the follow- 
ing provision: 

‘« That the Constitution, and all laws of the United States 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force 


and effect within the said 
within the United States. Except the eighth section of .the 


act preparatory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, — 


approved March sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty, which 
was superseded by the principles of the legislation of eighteen 
hundred and fifty, commonly called the Compromise Meas- 
ures, and is hereby declared inoperative,”’ rte mid 


erritory of Nebraska as elsewhere 
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Whereupon the honorable chairman delivers 
himself in his opening speech as follows: 

“Upon the other point, that pertaining to the question of 
slavery in the Territories, it was the intention of the commit 
tee to be equally explicit. We took the principles established 
by the Compromise acts of 1850 as our guide, and intended to 
make each and every provision of the bill accord with those 
principles. Those measures established and rest upon the 
great principles of self-government, that the people should be 
allowed to decide the questions of their domestic institutions 
for themselves, subject only to such limitations and restrictions 
as are imposed by the Constitution of the United States, in- 


stead of having them determined by an arbitrary or geogra- 
phical line.’’ 


That is to say, the committee, by the 21st 
section of the bill as first reported, really in- 
tended to set aside the Missouri restriction; for 
it has been all the while insisted that the 8th 
section of the act of 1820 is in principle and 
substance incompatible with the measures. of 
1850. The honorable chairman seems to have 
forgotten that he had declared in his report, in 
express terms, that the committee could not re- 
commend the repeal of that section. The speech 
and the report do not jump together very well; 

- or, in other words, he 1s like one of Shakspeare’s 
eharacters, “the latter end” of whose discourse 
“forgot the beginning.” But it seems that the 
8th section “was superseded by the legislation 
of. 1850.” Whoever before heard of a solemn 
act of Congress being superseded by principles ; 
and, if superseded, where the necessity of ad- 
verting to the subject at all. 

This curious performance seems to have per- 
plexed honorable Senators nearly as much as the 
original demonstration. The honorable chair- 
man at length found out that it would hardly 
do; and, therefore, as he says, he consulted the 
friends of the measure, or, in other words, he 
held a council of war; and the result of their 
united meditations is a substitute, which I will 
now examine. 

In course of a practice, Mr. President, which 
extended over some fifteen or twenty years, I 
became somewhat familiar with the construing 
of statutes, and knew how their different parts 
were designated. We, who are lawyers, have 
ali heard of the preamble of a statute; the en- 
acting clause; the exception, or qualification, 
and the proviso; but I never before heard of the 
exordium and the peroration of a statute or bill. 


Here we have the exordium of the proposed amend- 
nent. 
‘t Which”’ (that is to say, the 8th section of the act of 1820) 
“ being inconsistent with the principle of non-intervention by 
‘Congress, with slavery in the States and Territories, as recog- 
snized by the legislation of 1850, commonly called the Cumpro- 
mise measures.’? 
Here the enacting clause. 
“Ts hereby declared inoperative and void,’’ 
Here the peroration. 


*' It being the true intent and meaning of this act not to le- 
gislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it 
therefrom; bat to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution ef the United States,’’ 

My honorable friend from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Everett) seemed to be greatly perplexed with 
this-singular affair, and asked with great pro- 
priety why you do not simply say that the 8th 


section “be and the same is hereby repealed ?” 
No doubt it would have been done so, were it 
not for the political elements to which I have 
adverted. Probably the honorable chairman 
(Mr. Doveras) had in his eye tender-footed Whigs’ 
and Democrats, for whom he seems to have a 
profound solicitude. This looks to me very 
much like adroit or cunning legislation. I sus- 
pect it was apprehended that it would not quite 
do to break down the Missouri Compromise at: 
once, or by the ordinary simple plain enactment. 
The idea must be held out that if the 8th section 
was not absolutely overthrown by the legisla- 
tion of 1850, it was in some mysterious way un- 
dermined, or so weakened, that it is proper now 
to blow it into the air. It was about half de- 
molished then, and there is a eall on us now to 
give it the coup de grace. 

What is meant by the expression “inconsist- 
ent with the principle of non-intervention? ” 
Do you mean to assert that the legislation of 
1850.is so incompatible with or repuguant to that 
of 1820, as to annul the latter? We all know 
that incompatibility between acts may be such 
as that both cannot possibly stand, and that in 
such case the latter will so operate as to repeal 
the former. Will any one assume the responsi- 
bility of affiming that incompability has an- 
nulled the act of 1820. If so, where is the ne- 
cessity of your interposition; and, if not, why 
cannot the measures stand together? Can more 
be said than that the legislation of 1850 is un- 
like that of 1820—as it undoubtedly is? Is it 
uncommon to put into acts of legislation, touch~ 
ing kindred subjects, different, or unlike pro- 
visions? Must all Territorial legislation be east 
in the same mould? May you not have one set 
of provisions for one Territory and a different 
set for another? Nay: is not this often indis- 
pensable? You therefore arrive at the conclu- 
sion (which you were determined to reach any- 
how) that the 8th section shall be “inoperative 
and void”—without any reason. It is your 
sovereign will and pleasure. Further, are not 
the words “inoperative and void” perfectly ex- 
plicit? What occasion is there to declare their 
“true intent and meaning.” Or, in other words, 
why have you introduced the peroration, and 
why a procedure so extraordinary ? 

Sir, this is legislation with excuses, or apolo- 
gies. 

You knew that a direct repeal, and in the 
ordinary form would give a great shock to pub- 
lic sentement in this country, and therefore the 
subject must be befogged, and be made to as- 
sume a plausible aspect. 

Can it be possible that honorable and upright 
gentlemen, from the South, are about to approve 
such indirection and artifice? We know that 
legislation like the act of 1820 has ever been to 
them a stumbling block and an offence, and they 
may be now willing to get rid of the 8th section; 
but it seems to me that it would better befit 
their character for frankness to have the abro- 
gation accomplished in the ordinary way, and 
in simple plain terms. 

Mr President, in my judgment, the extraordi- 
nary proceedings here depicted are proof con- 
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elusive that the incompatibility which has been 
set up, is all a pretence—is an afterthought. 
The incessant mutations which the proposed 
legislation has undergone, within a brief period, 
show that you have no fixed ideas on the sub- 
ject, and the adroitness of the verbiage which 
you throw around the only operative clause 
prove an apprehension that the measure may 
after all turn out quite hazardous. Indeed, the 
whole proceedings have a very bad aspect ; and, 
unless we are willing that the people of this 
country should believe that the Senate of the 
United States has ceased to be the exalted, dig- 
nified, body it was formerly, we should reject, 
with indignation, a measure imbued with such 
singular, not to say unworthy elements. 

And here, sir, I must be permitted to notice 
the many incongruous notes which “the organ” 
published in this city, has sounded forth on this 
subject. When the honorable chairman asserted 
in his report, in substance, that he and his as- 
sociates could not recommend an abrogation of 
the 8th section, and when, shortly after the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Sumner,) proposed an express re-enactment of 
that section, and the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Drxon,) a repeal, these gentle- 
men were held up to the country as represent- 
ing extreme opinions, and as being actuated by 
factious or at least partisan motives. The for- 
mer was pronounced a mischiyous anti-slavery 
agitator, and the latter and equally mischivous 
pro-slavery agitator, while the honorable chair- 
man was all that could be moderate, just, and 
statesmanlike. He (it was insisted) was pur- 
suing an intermediate course, and we were all 
asked to rally around him and save the coun- 
try from another convulsion. But soon there- 
after he took a leap South and assumed the posi- 
tion of annulment, and then “the organ” lept 
after him, and indeed sticks to him as closely 
as his own shadow. It seems to me that the 
ep alluded to must be “the organ” of the 

onorable chairman rather than of the Admin- 
istration. It is clearly contrary to the interests 
of the latter to involve Congress and the coun- 
try in another controversey on,the subject of 
slavery. 

But, Mr. President, I do no intend to rest the 
case on considerations such as these. I propose 
to examine the subject in all its bearings, and 
by a full and precise induction of facts and con- 
siderations to show beyond doubt or cavil there 
is nothing in the legislation of 1850 incompati- 
ble with that of 1820, and that it was the in- 
tention ef Congress and the expectation of the 
country beth should stand together, as well they 
may. And here J would observe that the hono- 
rable chairman, in his opening speech, commit- 
ted himself to an issue of a very grave char- 
acter, to which I mean to hold him on the 
present occasin. He says: 


* That a close examination of those acts clearly establishes 
the fact that it was the intent, as well as the legal effect of 
the Compromise Measures of 1850, to supersede the Missouri 
Compromise, and all geographical and Territorial lines. 

Here is, first, a direct and positive allegation 
of a fact that it was “the intent” of the measures 


of 1850 to supercede the Missouri Compromise, 
and secondly, an opinion declared that such is 
their “legal effect.” 

I deny, utterly, the fact, and I controvert, with 
equal positiveness, the soundness of the opinion. 
I will not stop to inquire why the honorable chair- 
man is dabling with the subject at all, if his alle- 
gations are true, but I choose td meet the issue 
at once, and flat-footed. 

What, Mr. President, were the measures of 
1850% They were, (1) to admit California; 
(2) to adjust the disputed boundary with Texas; 
(3) to abrogate the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia; (4) to amend our laws for the return 
of fugitives from labor, so as to make them more 
effective ; and finally, to provide Territorial gov- 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico. It is not 
pretended that any of these measures, other 
than those last indicated, have the slightest 
bearing on this subject. We will inquire then, 
whether there is any incompatability between 
the acts organizing Utah and New Mexico, and 
legislation for Nebraska and Kansas, leaving the 
8th section of the act of 1820 in force. 

I would observe, in the first place, that there 
is nothing in either of the acts first mentioned, 
on the subject of slavery, except the followin 
clause, “And provided further, that when aie 
mitted as a State, the said territory, or any por- 
tion of the same, shall be received into the Union 
with or without slavery, as their constitution 
may prescribe at the time of their admission.” 
We do not propose that you should re-enact, in 
express terms, the restrictions of 1820, but are 
willing to vote for a bill, so far as this objection 
is concerned, in precise conformity with the pro- 
visions of that which passed the House at the 
last session, or in other words, for a bill which 
says nothing of slavery one way or the other. 
The only difference between such bill and the 
Utah and New Mexico acts would consist in the 
fact that the clause above recited appears in the 
former and would not appear in the latter. Be 
it remembered that the 8th section of the act of 
1820 provides no rule for the admission of States 
into the Union which might be formed out of 
the territory lying north of 36° 30’, but simply 

rovides that, from such territory “slavery and 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the parties shall have 
been duly convicted, shall be and is hereby for- 
ever prohibited.” Notwithstanding the word 
“forever” is used, I apprehend that the 8th sec- 
tion applies only to the country during its Terri- 
torial existence, and should a State present itself 
for admission, with a constitution tolerating 
slavery, we could receive it into the great na- 
tional family without violating that section. 
How then, can the clause which I have recited 
from the Utah and New Mexico acts, be consid- 
ered incompatible with legislatien for Nebraska 
and Kansas, which is silent on the subject of 
slavery, or which, in other words, leaves those 
Territories subject to the restrictions of 1020. It 
is difficult to see how a State which applies for 
admission ean be excluded though her constitu- 
tion tolerates slavery, and though she be formed 
out of territory made free by the act of 1620. 
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Any State now free, can so amend its constitu- 
tion as to introduce slavery if it pleases, and it 
is obvious that the people of the States, whether 
already in or about to come in, must decide this 
troublesome question for themselves, What 
then, does the clause in the acts organizing gov- 
ernments for Utah and New. Mexico amount to 
after all? Fortunately we are not without some 
light upon this subject. Mr. Wessrer voted in 
favor of that clause when proposed as an amend- 
ment by a late Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. 
Souxx,) but he observed, “I do not see much prac- 
tieal utility in this amendment.” And further, 
the honorable chairman himself, in his speech 
at Chicago, (October 23, 1850,) took even stronger 
ground—“ the bills,” said he, “establishing Ter- 
ritorial governments for Utah and New Mexico 
are silent upon the subject of slavery, except the 
provision that, when they should be admitted 
into the Union as States, each should decide the 
question of slavery for itself. This latter pro- 
Vision was not incorporated in my original bills, 
for the reason that 1 conceived it to involve a 
principle so clearly deducible from the Constitu- 
tion that it was unnecessary to embody it in the 
form of legal enactment. But when it was 
offered as an amendment to the bills, I cheer- 
fully voted for it, lest its rejection should be 
deemed a denial of the principle asserted in it.” 
So that Mr. Wenster could see “very little of 
practical utility ” in the clause, and the honorable 
chairman no utility whatever. The legislation 
of. 1850 was then, in effect, silent on the subject 
of slavery. Why can you not be silent now, 
and how can any one assert that it was the 
intent as well as the legal effect of the Compro- 
mises of 1850 to supercede the Missouri Compro- 
mise? You organise Territorial governments for 
certain countries, and you do not deem it expe- 
dient to prohibit the introduction of slavery. 
What has that to do with countries many hun- 
dred miles off, where the circumstances may be, 
and are in fact, entirely different ? 

In the next place I would observe that the 
system of measures adopted in 1850, were in- 
tended to comprise all the known subjects of 
controversy between the different sections of 
the Union, so as to put an end to the slavery 
question forever: they were to bea finality: they 
were intended to redress all existing grievan- 
ees—and the Missouri restriction was a griev- 
ance in 1850. if it be so now. That measures 
comprehending every cause of dissension or difi- 
eulty were really intended, appears from what 
Mr. Cray said in his opening speech, delivered in 
the Senate on the Sth of February, as follows: 
“When I came to consider this subject, there 
were two or three general purposes which 
seemed to me most desirable, if possible, to ac- 
complish. ‘The one was to settle all the contro- 
verted, questions arising out of the subject of 
slavery; and it seemed to me to be doing very 
little if we settle one question and left other dis- 
turbing questions unadjusted. It seemed to me 
but doing but little if we stopped but one leak 
in the ship of state and let other leaks capable of 
prodticing danger, if not destruction to the vessel. 
I therefore turned my attention to every subject 





connected with the institution of slavery, and 
out of which controverted questions have sprung, 
to see if it were possible or practicable to ac- 
commodate and adjust the whole of them.” He 
frequently addressed the Senate on the import- 
ance—nay, the necessity of comprehensive and 
final measures of reconciliation, 

He often specified all the known causes of irri- 
tation; and on one occasion he spoke of them 
as “five gaping wounds”—meaning only the 
matters already alluded to. In no instance did 
he speak of the Missouri restriction as a wound 
or cause of irritation, nor did he dream of set- 
ting it aside, In no instance did any other 
member suggest or propose the overthrow of 
that restriction. Nothing is to be found in the 
reports submitted to the Senate or House to 
that effect. Nothing in the speeches of honora- 
ble members. Nothing in the resolutions or acts 
of State Legistures, and nothing in the sugges- 
tions of the press—either North or South. We 
were to have a final adjustment; the harmony 
of the country was to be restored; and every 
possible occasion for the reintroduction of these 
irritating topics into Congress was to be removed. 
All this was attempted, and was supposed to 
have been accomplished. The country rejoiced 
accordingly, and the authors of this happy eon- 
summation were regarded by an immense ma- 
jority of the American people as public benefac- 
tors. The universality of the adjustment was 
recognised by President. FittmMore in his annual 
Message, (2d session of the 31st Congress,) in 
these words: “The series of measures to which 
I have alluded are regarded by me as a settle- 
ment, in substance and principle—a final settle- 
ment of the dangerous and exciting subjects 
which they embrace.” ~I venture to assert, also, 
that the honorable chairman (Mr. Dovetas) bim- 
self took exactly the same view of the subject— 
for he observed, in a speech delivered in this 
chamber, on the 23d December, 1850: “I wish 
to state that I have determined never to make 
another speech on the slavery question. And I 
will now add the*hope that the necessity for it 
will never exist. I am heartily tired of the con- 
troversy.” And then he added, “I will there- 
fore say to the friends of those measures, let us 
cease agitating; stop the debate, and drop the 
subject. If we do this, the Compromise will be 
recognised as a final settlement. If we do not, 
we haye gained but little by its adoption.” And 
yet, according to the views now presented by 
the Senator, there was no final settlement— 
there remained undisposed of the question of 
the abrogation of the Missouri restriction, which 
was calculated, more than any other cause, to in- 
flame the country, and set it by the ears. He 
knew that Territories must) sooner or later be 
formed out of the country—or some part of it— 
north of the parallel of 36° 30’, 

Could he have imagined that on the formation 
of such Territories the abrogation could be in- 
troduced without raising another storm, And 
then, what a singular method the Senator has 
of dropping the subject, and of carrying out his 
determination “never to make another speech 
on the slavery question,” I strongly suspect 
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that the old relish has returned, and that the 
disgust of which he spoke was evenescent and 
temporary. 

In the next place, Mr. President, I take the 
ground that the Compromise Measures of 1850 
were formed and carried through Congress on 
the basis of mutual concessions, and with a view 
not to give either section any considerable ad- 
vantage over the other. This I can prove by 
recurring to the speech of Mr. Otay, already 

uoted, in which he says: “It appeared to me, 
then, that if any arrangement, any satisfactory 
adjustment could be made, of the controverted 
questions between the two classes of States, that 
adjustment, that arrangement could only be suc- 
cessful and effectual, by exacting from both 
parties some concession—not of principle—not 
of principle at all, but of feeling, of opinion, in 
relation to the matters of controversy between 
them. I believe that the resolutions which I 
have prepared fulfill that object. Ibelieve that 
you will find upon that careful, rational, and at- 
tentive examination of them which I think they 
deserve, that by them neither party makes any 
concessions of principle at all, though the con- 
eessions of forbearance are ample.” I would ob- 
serve here, that the measures ultimately adopted 
were based on the resolutions of Mr. Ciay; and, 
indeed, there is an exact coincidence between 
them. It was supposed that the principle of 
mutuality of concession had been fully carried 
out; and on this idea the people acquiesced, and 
on this only. 

The same view of the subject was taken by 
Mr. Wessrer in his speech delivered in this 
chamber, July 17, 1850. I quote as follows: 
. “Well, sir, the next inquiry is, what do Massa- 
chusetts and the North, the anti-slavery States, 
lose by this adjustment? I put the question to 
every gentleman here, and to every man in the 
country. They lose the application of what is 
called the Wilmot Proviso, to these Territories, 
and that is all. There is nothing else that I 
suppose the whole North are not willing to 
do or willing to have done. They wish to get 
California into the Union and to quiet New 
Mexico; they wish to terminate the dispute 
about the Texas boundary, cost what it may. 
They make no sacrifice in all these. 
sacrifice is this: the application of the Wilmot 
proviso to the Territories of New Mexico and 
Utah, and that is all." Here is the same idea 
of mutuality: the South would concede the ad- 
mission of California into the Union, and the 
North governments for New Mexico and Utah 
without the Wilmot proviso. They would sa- 
erifice the application of the Proviso to these 
Territories: Mr. Webster did not dream that 
they were at the same time sacrificing the re- 
striction of 1820, or in other words, that we 
were admitting slavery into the countries which 
we acquired from France, lying north of 36 deg. 
$0 min. I am truly happy to call to my aid, 
under this head of remark, the honorable chair- 
man himself, referring again to his Chicago 
Ppa which is, I admit, characterized with 
ability. He undertook, on that occasion, to de- 
fend the mutuality and the equality of the con- 
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cessions made on the one side and the other, 


and the justice and propriety of the adjustment. 


After expatiating on the various topics embraced 
in the Compromise, he makes the following 
broad declaration, “neither party has gained or 
lost any thing, so far as the question of slavery is 
concerned.” Texas has gained ten millions of 
dollars, and the United States has saved in blood 
and treasure, the expenses of a civil war.” The 
honorable Senator did not intimate to his con- 
stituents that he had been undermining or 
tearing down the restriction of 1820. The 
statement of such fact would have created 
a profound sensation at Chicago, and indeed 
throughout the whole northern country. I 
will not do the Senator the injustice to sup- 
pose that he entertained any such idea at 
the time, for that would be to hold him up 
to the nation as the most disingenuous of men. 
If he chooses now to hold himself up in that 
light, it is an affair of his own, not mine. The 
repeal of the 8th section would have completely 
unsettled the balance of concession which Mr. 
Cray so carefully adjusted as between the two 
sections. The South would have obtained a 
great victory over the North, nay, an absolute 
conquest! It would be a mockery to call the 
measures of 1850 a compromise on this hypo- 
thesis. 

Besides all this, I can prove, from the lan- 
guage held by the leading members of Congress 
during the pendency of this controversy, that 


nothing could have been further from their 


thoughts than the repeal of the 8th section of 
the Missouri act. I shall begin with referring 
to the speeches of Mr. Wessrer. In his cele- 
brated 7th of March speech, I find the following 
passage: “And I now say, sir, as the’ proposi- 
tion on which I stand this day—and upon the 
truth and firmness of which I intend to act until 
it is overthrown—that there is not at this mo- 
ment within the United States, or any Territory 
of the United States, a single foot of land, the 
character of which, in regard to its being free 
territory or slave territory, is not fixed by some 
law, and some irrepealable law, beyond the 
power of the action of the Government.” This 
opinion, so strongly expressed, was based on the 
idea that the character of the territory north- 
west of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, was 
fixed'as free territory by the ordnance of 1787, 
that the territory west of the Mississippi and 
north of 36 deg. 30 min. was also fixed as free by 
the restriction of 1820. That the territory com- 
prised within the State of Texas was fixed as 
slave territory by the terms and conditions of her 
admission into the Union. That the territory 
embraced by the limits of California was fixed as 
free territory by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion; and the Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico were fixed as free territory by irre- 
sistable laws of nature. To some of these topics 
he barely alluded, and on others he commented 
at length, and then concluded as follows: “Now, 
Mr. President, I have established, as far as I pro- 
pose to doso, the proposition with which I set out, 
and with which I intend to stand or fall, and 
that is, that the whole territory within the 
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former United States, or in the newly acquired 
Mexican provinces, has a fixed and settled char- 
acter, now fixed and settled by law, which can- 
not be repealed; in the case of Texas without a 
violation of public faith, and by no human power 
in regard to California and New Mexico. That, 
therefore, under one or the other of these laws, 
every foot of land in the States or the Territo- 
ries, has clearly received a fixed and decided 
character.” Ray 

And then, again, he remarks, in his speech of 
the 3d of June, as follows: “On the 7th of 
March, sir, I declared my opinion to be that 
there is not a square rod of territory belonging 
to the United States, the character of which for 
slavery or no slavery is not already fixed by 
some irrepealable law. I remain of that opin- 
ion.” And then, after some observations not 
material to be quoted, he adds: “I have heard 
no argument calculated in the slightest degree 
to alter that opinion; the committee, I believe, 
with one accord concurred in it.‘ How could 
Mr. Wessrer use such broad language if he had 
supposed that Congress were, by the Compro- 
mise Measures of that year, laying the founda- 
tion for the overthrow of the restriction of 1820. 
A quotation from a subsequent part of this 
speech of the 3d of June, will prove conclusive- 
ly what his views were: “And let it be remem- 
bered,” he says, “that I am now speaking of 
New Mexico and Utah, and other territories ac- 
quired from Mexico, and nothing else. I confine 
myself to these; and as to them, I say, that I 
see no occasion to make a provision against 
slavery now, or to reserve to ourselves the right 
of making such provision hereafter. All this 
rests on the most thorough conviction that, un- 
der the laws of nature, there never can be 
slavery in these Territories. This is the founda- 
tion of all.” Mr. Wesstsr obviously thought 
that the Missouri restriction was a “fixed fact ;” 
and as the celebrated Committee of Thirteen 
unanimously concurred with him in the opinion, 
the position which I assume is impregnable. It 
is idle to pretend that Congress intended by the 
measures of 1850 to set aside the Oumpromise of 
1820. 

But I maintain that the universality of the ad- 
justment of 1850 has been recognised and ad- 
mitted in the proceedings of Congress until 
within a very short period. The action of the 
two Houses on the Nebraska bill of the last ses- 
sion is a very striking illustration of this fact. 
It is true that the bill then said nothing on the 
subject of slavery, either one way or the other. 
It did not repeal the 8th section of the Missouri 
act, and therefore left it to operate on the Ter- 
ritory in all its vigor. The attention of the 
House was particularly called to this fact by an 
honorable member, (Mr. GipprNes,) whose ap- 
pearance on the floor was pre-eminently adapted 
to arouse the suspicions and awaken the vigi- 
lance of Southern members. After quoting the 
8th section of the act of 1820, he remarked that 
“this law stands perpetually, and I did not think 
that this act would receive any increased valid- 
ity by a re-enactment. There I leave the mat- 
ter. Itis very clear that the territory included 


in that treaty must be forever free, unless that 
law be repealed.” And yet in face of this broad 
avowal, no less than twenty members from slave- | 
holding States, as before stated, including Mr. 
Johnson, the present Governor of Tennessee, 
voted for the bill. How idle is it to pretend 
now that we had either repealed, or had laid 
the foundation for repealing, the restriction of 
1820, by the Compromises of 1850. 

The bill was sent to the Senate, and fell into 
the hands of the honorable chairman; and he 
reported it back to the body with the recom- 
mendation that it should pass without amend- 
ment. He was strenuous in his efforts to bring 
it to the consideration of the Senate, and to se- 
cure its passage. He then addressed the Senate 
at length, and said that it was an act very “dear 
to his heart.” It was dear when he was going 
for freedom, and it is probably more dear now 
when he is striking for slavery. Not a word 
did the Senator say about the wonderful work- 
ings of the measures of 1850 in subversion of the 
8th section. He tells us that the bill underwent 
a thorough investigation, both in the House and 
by his committee; and he seems then to have 
made no discovery of the occult elements now 
found to have been lurking under the verbiage 
of 1850, to which he would give such an extra- 
ordinary effect. Even the distinguished and 
honorable Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Arontsoy, ) 
was in the same oblivious frame of mind: for, in 
addressing the Senate on that occasion, he re- 
marked, “I found that there was no prospect of 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, exelud- 
ing slavery from that Territory.” It is certain, 
then, that nobody dreamed—down to so late a 
period as the last session—that we had, in 1850, . 
done anything to break down, or even weaken, 
the Compromise of 1820. 

I do not envy the position in which these facts 
place the honorable chairman. Did he suppose, 
in 1850, that we were subverting the 8th section, 
or laying the foundation for its subversion? If 
so, why did he not undeceive Mr. Wesster? 
Why did he suffer him to act with fearful re- 
sponsibilities, under the delusion that the terri- 
tory north of 36 deg. 30 min., and this side of 
the Rocky mountains, was fixed, irrevocably 
fixed for freedom? Why did he suffer the hon- 
orable Senator from Missouri to fall, at the last 
session, into the same error? Or, rather, why 
did he not rise and correct it on the spot? Why 
not.communicate with his friends in the House 
of Representatives, and why not lay the true 
state of the case before the Senate and the coun- 
try? The Senator, by the position he now as 
sumes, arraigns himself; he impeaches his own 
conduct; he furnishes conclusive evidence on 
the issue adverse to himself; and the verdict of 
impartial and upright men will be quite likely 
to shock his self-esteem, and to give him a place 
and a name on the pages of American history 
quite the reverse of enviable. 

But, Mr. President, I deny that there is to be 
found any such principle or policy in the legis- 
lation of 1850, as is suggested in this amend- 
ment, Ideny that, by the Territorial acts for New 
Mexico and Utah, you conferred on the people 
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there the power to regulate, at pleasure, their do- 
‘mestic institutions or left them free to act on 


this or any other subject. No such liberty of 


action has ever been conferred by’this Govern- 

_ment on the people of the Territories. Origin- 

“ally, the whol power of legislation was con- 

fided to the governor and judges of ‘the respec- 
tive Territories; but latterly, the people, I ad- 
‘mit, have been allowed to participate to some 
extent therein. 


‘But let us recur to the New Mexico and Utah 
acts, and see how the matter stands. I say there 
is written down in each of those acts a declara- 

_tion of want of confidence in the people of those 
countries. We have invested the President with 

_the power of appointing, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, all the executive and 
judicial officers of each Territory. We have as- 
sumed that the people are not competent to elect 
such officers. How, then, can it be supposed 
that Congress intended to confide to them, exclu- 
sively, the power of deciding the momentous 
question of slavery or freedom. 


It is true they are authorized to choose a eoun- 
cil to consist of thirteen members, and a house 
of representatives to consist of twenty-six, but 
“the legislative power and authority” is not 
vested in them solely, but the governor is, asso- 
ciated with them in the exercise thereof. The 
language of both acts is, “that the legislative 
power and authority of such Territory shall be 
vested in the governor and legislative assem- 
bly;” and again, “that the governor shall ap- 
paar all laws passed by the legislative assem- 
-bly before they take effect.” Hence, it appears, 
that the people can do nothing without the as- 
sent and concurrence of the governor. Give me 
the appointment of the governor, and I-can ex- 
elude slavery forever if not introduced, or pef- 

tuate it if tolerated... No matter how anxious- 
y the people may desire its introduction or its 

* exclusion—no matter though they may be unani- 
“mous in calling for slavery or freedom, the gov- 
ernor, who holds: his office at the will of the 
Executive here, can pronounce a peremptory 
‘negative, and overrule their wishes. 


But this is not all, sir, another part of the acts 
provides that, “All the laws passed by the le- 
gislative assembly and governor, shall be ‘sub- 
mitted to. the Congress of the United States, and 

“if disapproved, shall be null and of no effect.” 
Singular liberty, this! And equallye singular 
~meéthod of conferring on them the power “to 
form and regulate ‘their domestic institutions in 
their own way.” Congress says, in effect, we 
will not entrust to you the power to enact evena 
wolf or dog law—we will appoint a master over 
“you—one who is not responsible to you, but to 
‘us; he shall revise all your doings, and may 
‘write them down a nullity if he sees fit. And 
‘in order to make'all safe we reserve to ourselves 
‘the power of ultimate revision. Though you 
‘obtain even the concurrence of the governor, 
‘it shall not avail you; in short, we do not intend 
oa shall have any legislation for Utah-and New 
‘Mexico except just such as we approve. ‘The 
demands for these precautions were infinitely 





‘more urgent in respect to the newly aequired 
‘Mexican provinces, than in ordinary cases. How 


‘polygamous relations of Utah. 


| tle relief from the public coffers. 





was it with New Mexico? We had there an 
uneongenial and a hostile population, speaking 
a foreign language, just subdued by our arms, 
ignorant of our form of government and unfa- 


‘miliar with the principles of our free institutions. 


How indispensable, then, was it that we should 
have the power to hold such a population in 
check, and to overrule any and all their deter- 
minations, and yet in face of the plain provi- 
sions of these acts of Congress, and of the palpa- 
ble facts of the case, this amendment, in effect, 
asserts that we leftthem ‘“ perfectly free to form 
and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way.” 

But, Mr. President, I will bring the matter at 
once to an issue, which I challenge the honora- 
ble chairman of the committee, (Mr. Doveras,) 
to meet. You say that by the Utah bill you 
intended to leave the people there perfectly free 
to regulate their domestic institutions as they 
might see fit. What are those domestic institu- 
tions or relations? They are husband and wife, 
parent and child, guardian and ward, and mas- 
ter and servant. Now, I desire to ask the chair- 
man, did you intend to confer on the people of 
Utah the power to introduce polygamy, for 
that appertains to one of the domestic relations. 
I want the honorable chairman to stand up here 
and tell us whether, if the legislative assembly 
were to send an act here sanctioning polygamy, 
he would let it stand a single hour? On the 
contrary, would he not seize a pair of tongs and 


‘thrust it out of yonder window ? 


But, Mr. President, let us trace this matter a 
little further; let us consider what would be the 
modus operandi of the singular principle, annun- 
ciated in the amendment, in reference to the 
If they may in- 
troduce polygamy in their Territorial condition, 
if this is one of the relations which they are per- 
fectly free to establish, and if Congress cannot 
gain say it, then I say Utah ean knock for ad- 
mission into the Union, and must be received, 
though she be covered all over with this moral 
leprosy. ‘We must admit Brigham Young with 
his forty wives! Nay, more! Brigham might, 
and probably would, be elected one of the Sena- 
tors from the new State: has the honorable 
chairman considered whether he is to bring his 
forty wives to the Seat of Government; and if 
so, | would ask in what part of the city is he to 
establish his harem? The committee on “Public 
Buildings and Public Grounds” should’ take his 
case into tender consideration, as it seems tome, 
Any patriot having forty wives on his hands, _ 
ought, in the matter of his harem, to have a lit- 
And, besides, 
our present system of “mileage and per diem” 
would hardly do for such a case. I -would sug- 
gest’ to my friend the chairman, (Mr. Dovetas,) 
he should allow’at least two dollars per day ad- 
ditional for each wife. Discrimination would be 
indispensable. I have long thought that there 
should be some distinction made between those 
Senators who do their duty to society and the 
fairer’ portion of God’s creation, and those who 
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do not; but however this may be, the case of 
our friend Brigham would cry aloud for relief, 
and the honorable chairman is not the statesman 
he has been cracked up to be unless he woule be 
willing to grant it! 

But, Mr. President, we will suppose Utah ad- 
mitted, Brigham elected Senator, and actually 
pen in this city with all his retinue, and that 

e formsa procession, with himself at the head, of 
the aforesaid retinue for the Capitol. Being 
somewhat fatigued, he all at once makes a dash 
-with his twice twenty wives for an omnibus, 

in one corner of which is sitting my worthy 
friend the chairman. What would become of 
the Senator? Would he not be stifled? But 

suppose he escapes, and the omnibus draws up 
in front of the Capitol; the honorable Senator, 
who isso much distinguished for his urbanity, 
could do no less than hand the “domestic in- 
stitutions” out, and conduct them into the Capi- 
tol. Who, then, shall rise and move that this 
chamber be opened to “the ladies?” It cannot 
be my honorable friend from Texas, (Mr. Hovs- 
ton,) who ordinarily performs that grateful 
office, for he is utterly opposed to this bill; but 
at. the instance of some Senator who is in favor 
of the “principle” avowed in this amendment, 
the doors are thrown open, and in rushes Brig- 
ham and his forty wives, who arrange themselves 
around the chamber. The Hon. Brigham! on 
being sworn in, immediately takes the floor on 

“the negro question.” And O! how the eyes of 

“the darlings” would flash, and their counten- 

ances beam with joy, as their leige lord towered 

away on the superlative advantages of negro 
servitude over good old fashioned Saxon liberty, 
and “the inalienable rights of man!” By the 
time, Mr. President, all this is over, we should 
begin to understand the modus operandi of this 
monstrous system—of this unheard of proposi- 
tion—to leave the people of the Territories to 
regulate their “domestic institutions” just as 
they please. Polygamy! and Slavery! fit asso- 
ciates—united in the bonds of unholy wedlock, 
and producing a miscreated progeny, called inthe 
first instance “principles,” but which has finally 
dwindled down to “the principle of non-inter- 
vention with the domestic institutions” of the 

Territories, the people whereof are. to be left 
“perfectly free to form and regulate them in 

their own way.” 

Let the honorable Senator stand up here and 
say that he is for a system which will convert 
the interior of this continent into a Sodam, and 
which will conflagrate it with brimstone, unless 
a righteous God, who rules the destinies of men, 
shall order it otherwise. 

But, sir, I contend that the bill itself will be 
nothing but jargon—-nothing but a bundle of 
contradictions and inconsistances if this amend- 
ment prevails. There will be all sorts of dis- 
cordant voices and notes therein, One clause 
cries out the people, represented by the council 
and house of representatives, may be overruled 
by the governor, and another that the council, 
house of representatives, governor and all, may 
be overruled by Congress, and then comes the 
amendment which asserts, almost impudently, 


that we leave the people of these Territories 
“to regulate their domestic institutions” as they 
may think best. How can inconsistency go fur- 
ther; and how can legislative hypocracy exhibit 
a more brazen front. . 
_And what is more, not one-half of the work of 
upturning ancient foundations will have been 
done. You must immediately attack the re- 
striction of slavery introduced by an immense 
majoriiy, and by many Southern votes, into the 
Oregon bill, and you must demolish the ordin- 
ance of 1787, in its application to so much of 
Minnesota as is situated east of the Mississippi. 
In short, the whole structure of legislation which 
has been erected with so much of toil, and which 
has engaged so much of the abilities of the greatest 
and best man of the nation, is to be swept to the 
ground, and all that is malignant in fanaticism 
both North and South, and all that is wild, un- 
reasonable, and pestiferous in sectional strife is 
to be let loose upon our national counsels and 
upon the country. Ne 
It results, Mr. President, from these considera- 
tions, that the basis of the adjustment of 1850 
was not to leave the people of the Territories 
free to regulate their domestic institutions as 
they pleased, but it was the “statu quo ante bel- 
lum.” We were to leave the country exactly in 
the condition we found it—some part of it tole- 
rating slavery, and some part of it excluding it. 
The object was to effect some arrangement that 
would restore harmony to our national councils 
and peace to the country, and therefore it was 
concluded that we should not insert the Wilmot 
Proviso in the Territorial bills of that year, but 
pass them silent on the subject of slavery, with 
the distinct understanding that we were to drop 
the subject entirely. That this was the great 
redominating idea of the adjustmeat, I ean 
Ruisre from the record. It is well known that 
all the countries acquired from Mexico were 
subject to an anti-slavery restriction, as the laws 
of that republic remained in foree notwithstand-* 
ing the conquest, until set aside by competent 
authority. The supreme government of that 
country had long before the war abrogated the 
so-called institution of slavery, and converted 
all the territories within its jurisdiction into 
“free-soil.” This important fact is distinetly re- 
ferred to and recognised by Mr. Cray in his 
speech of February 5th. “By law” (he says) 
“slavery does not exist within the territories 
ceded tg us by the Republic of Mexico.” * * * 
“TI can only refer to the fact of the passage of a 
law by the supreme government of Mexico abol- 
ishing it, I think, in the year 1824.” * * * 
“The laws of Mexico, as they existed at the mo- 
moment of the cession of the territories to this 
country, remained their laws still, unless the 
were altered by the new sovereign power whic 
this people and their territories came under in 
consequence of the treaty of cession to the Uni- » 
ted States.” Certain Southern Senators were | 
not satisfied with the mere exclusion of “the — 
Wilmot Proviso” from the Territorial bills—they 
demanded an abrogation of this Mexican law, 
but the Senate refused to concede such abroga- 
tion. 
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On the 23d of July, Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, 
(the present Secretary of War,) submitted an 
amendment to that effect, but it was rejected, 
yeas 22, nay 33. My honorable friend from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Doveas) seems not to have been present, 
and did not vote. This proves conclusively that 
the basis of the adjustment, or if you will have it 
80, “the principle” was “the stalu quo.” There 
Was an existing obstacle to the introduction of 
slavery into the Territories, and Congress was ask- 
edto remove it out of the way—but the response 
wasno! no! weleave matters to stand as we find 
them—we wish to drop the subject. If Con- 

ess refused to remove an impediment which ex- 

ted to the introduction of slavery into the Terri- 
tories with which they were at the moment deal- 
ing, how can it be said that they intended to 
strike down a similar impediment appertaining 
to other and different Territories which were not 
before us at all, nor in the thoughts of any one. 
If, Mr. President, considerations such as these do 
not satisfy honorable Senators that the basis of 
the adjustment of 1850 was in truth and in part 
such as I now contend for, it is idle to pursue 
the argument further 

I have thus, Mr. President, called to the notice 
of the Senate the essential elements of the case 
which I desire to present, and it only remains 
for me to advert briefly to certain topies which 
honorable members, who favor this measure, at- 
tribute considerable importance; but which, in 
my judgment, are entitled to no consideration 
whatever. Having performed this task, I shall 
hasten to a conclusion as soon as may be. 

In the first place, I wish to notice what was 
said by the honorable chairman (Mr. Dovetas) 
on his attempt, in 1848, to carry the parallel of 
86° 30” through to the Pacific ocean, in which, 
it seems, he failed. Herein he seems to suppose 
he can find an ample justification for the attempt 
which he is now making to break up the Com- 
promise of 1820. Now, Mr. President, what are 
the facts? There was pending before Congress 
a bill to organize the Territory of Oregon, the 
whole of which was situated north of 86 deg. 30 
min., the southern line being in the parallel of 
42 deg. north latitude, or, in other words, 5 deg. 
80 min. north of the Missouri line. 

The bill, if I mistake not, originated in the 
House, and, when under consideration in the 

- Senate, it is true the honorable Senator submit- 
_ted a proposition for an extension of that parallel 
-through to the Pacific ocean as a division be- 
_ tween free territory and slave territory, which 
- amendment was adopted by the Senate. In the 
House, however, it was regarded as incongruous 
to the main object of the bill, and was rejected 
accordingly. 1 cannot see how the Senator can, 
- from this occurrence, derive any apology—much 
less a justification of hiscourse. Ifa division on 
the line of 36 deg. 80 min. was a proper basis of 
adjustment in 1848, it was equally so in 1850; 
and why did not the Senator support that basis 
then, as he had an ample opportunity to do? It 
appears from the-record, that Mr. Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, submitted in this body, July 19, a prop- 
osition to divide on the parallel of 85 deg., which 
was rejected by a vote of yeas 23, nays 82—the 


honorable Senator voted in the negative; that, 
on the same day, Mr. Kine, (late Vice President 
of the United States,) submitted another propo- 
sition to divide on the parallel of 36 deg., which 
was rejected by a vote of yeas 20, nays 37—the 
honorable Sentor voted in the negative. It also 
appears, that on the 6th of August, Mr. Turney 
submitted a proposition to divide on the parallel 
of 36 deg. 30 min., which was also rejected by a 
yote of yeas 24, nays 32, and the honorable Sen- 
ator again voted in the negative. The Senator, 
in his opening speech, says that the defeat of 
1848 “created the necessity of making a new 
compromise of 1850.” How so? Was not the 
whole subject under our control? Was it not 
just as easy to establish that line in 1850 as it 
was in 1848. In his speech at Chicago, the 
Senator assigns reasons enough why that line 
should not have been adopted; he insisted stren- 
uously on that occasion, that the only effect of 
the division of California on the parallel of 36 
deg. 30 min. would be to create two free States 
in place of one on the Pacific; and this indi- 
eated the main ground of my opposition to that 
parallel. I have ever thought it very bad policy 
for the Atlantic States, and particularly the glo- 
rious old Thirteen, to bring on this Government 
an avalanche of States to be carved out of our 
Mexican acquisitions. The resort of the Senator 
to such an argument as this is sufficient proof 
that he himself is conscious that he has ver 
slender ground to stand on to vindicate the 
policy of this measure. 

But by far the most extraordinary part of the 
honorable Senator’s speech consists in his at- 
tempt to place himself in an anti-slavery posi- 
tion. He went into a long induction of facts, in 
order to prove that the restriction of slavery 
has ever been, and ever will be, unfavorable to 
freedom. He remarked that the Territory of 
Iowa was organized without any prohibitory 
clause, and yet (says he) it became, and now re- 
mains, a free State. But the honorable Senator 
seems to have forgotten that the 8th section of 
the Missouri act remained in full vigor, and was 
binding on the people of lowa during their Ter- 
ritorial existence. It was not necessary that the 
8th section should have been re-enacted or re- 
affirmed in the act creating that Territory. 
Repetition would not have given it,one parti- 
cle of additional force, so that the people of 
Iowa enjoyed the benefits and blessings of ex- 
clusion while a Territory, and, in consequence, 
they enjoy the fruits of that policy to this day. 

I very much regret that the honorable Sena- 
tor should have made such strenuous efforts to 
discredit the ordinance of 1787, which, accord- 
ing to his account of the matter, tended power- 
fully to the introduction of slavery. He repre- 
sents the people of the Northwest as engaged in 
incessant insurrections against its authority; 
that they regarded it as an act of grinding op- 
pression, and would have slaves, and did have 
them, in spite of it. What foundation is there 
for such a pretence as this? There were a few 
French settlers who held slaves de facto; will 
the honorable Senator take the responsibility as 
a lawyer of saying that these persons were 








‘slaves de jure? Would not the habeas corpus 
have delivered every one of them from servi- 
tude? He does not say whether there were any 
‘acts contravening the ordinance; and if so, I 
‘should like his opinion on their validity. Sir, 
the ordinance of 1787 constitutes the main pillar 
-of that vast and glorious fabric of society which 
is exhibited northwest of the Ohio, and which 
in point of wealth, vigor, intelligence, and uni- 
versal progress, is without a parellel in this or 
any other country. Under its benign and ever 
present influence, there has been built up no less 
than five large and prosperous States, which 
will be an ever-present illustration of the ad- 
vantage which free communities have over those 
‘that tolerate African bondage. I can hardly 
think, therefore, that the honorable Senator has 
maintained his anti-slavery position; and the 
avidity with which Senators from slaveholding 
States come forward to sustain his proposed im- 
molation of the Missouri restriction, is pretty 
conclusive proof that they think there is very 
little in this branch of his argument. 

And here, Mr. President, I must take some 
notice of the very novel ground taken by the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Drxon,) that al- 
though as a representative of one of the slave 
States, he might not have submitted this proposi- 
tion, yet inasmuch as it is brought before the 
Senate, and offered by the North, he may proper- 
ly accede to the offer and vote for the abrogation. 
I want my friend to consider, that if he places 
his vote on this ground, he may find himself in- 
volved in very considerable difficulty. 

I think, with great deference and respect, that 
the Senator ought to have some other evidence 
of the desire of the North than the mere opinion 
‘of any one Senator, however respectable he may 
be. I-would ask the Senator if he is quite sure 
that a majority of the Committee on Territories 
is in favor of this measure? Two of the mem- 
bers have already declared their opposition; and 
I strongly suspect it will appear, before we get 
through, that there is a third member equally 
opposed, and then the bill will be a mere strag- 
§ er in this Chamber, and ought to be dismissed 
for that reason. And I will ask another ques- 
tion: Suppose it turns out that a large majority 
‘from the North, even of the Senate, is opposed 
to this proposition, and a much larger majority 
of the House, where will the Senator be then? 
Suppose Northern members shall be induced to 
‘betray their constituents in sufficient numbers 
to pass the bill through the House, and suppose 
the moment the people get hold of them they 
are hurled with ignominy into private life, I ask 
again where will the Senator be? After all, is 
‘this a statesmanlike argument, and worthy of 
the successor of Henry Cray? Is a measure like 
‘this, subverting one of the most solemn acts of 
this Government, which has lain at. the founda- 
‘tion of the peace of the country for over one- 
third of a century, to be put hronoh on the 
ipse dixit of a single Senator from the North? 
Lam pretty well convinced that my friend will 
find out that the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Territories is not exactly the pro- 
per exponent of Northern sentiment and North- 





‘ern 


breeches pocket. 












feeling. Hewill find out that'the honorable 
chairman does not carry the whole North in his 





I maintain, Mr. President, that the people of 
the South, and their Representatives in either 
wing of the Capitol, should be the last to seek 
or favor the abrogation of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. They should not seek it for the sake of 
their own honor, which they cannot but de- 
sire to remain unimpeached and intact. The 
measure was carried through the two Houses 
mainly by Southern votes, and wholly by South- 
ern influence. Mr. Cray, in his speech already 
more than once referred to, says: “My friend 
from Alabama in the Senate, (Mr. Kiye,) Mr. 
Pinkney, from Maryland, and a majority of the 
Southern Senators in this body, voted in favor 
of the line 36 deg. 30 min.; and a majority of 
the Southern members in the other House, at 
the head of whom was Mr. Lownprs himself, 
voted also for that line. Ihave no doubt that 
I did also, but as I was Speaker of the House, 


‘and as the journal does not show which way the 


Speaker votes, except in the cases of a tie, l am 
not able to tell with certainty how I actually did 
vote, but I have no earthly doubt that I voted 
in common with my other Southern friends for 
the adoption of the line 36 deg. 30 min.” Here, 
then, was a measure adopted under the auspices 
of such men as Kine, Pryxney, Lownpes, and 
Cray, for the adjustment of a great and fearful 
controversy between sections. You have en- 
joyed the full benefit of it. You secured the ad- 
mission of Missouri at the time, and Arkansas 
since. The admission of Texas was arranged on 
the same basis; and now, when the time has 
come for a realization of the just expectations of 
the North, you propose to break the bargain. 
How can this be done without an impeachment 
of your honor? and how can the North, on this 
hypothesis, repose the slightest confidence im 
you'hereafter? ‘Will not compromises and ad- 
justments in future be impossible? and will not 
sectional strife infest our public councils and 
pervade the whole country? I verliy believe 
that this measure is contrary to the true iInter- 
ests of the South. What you want is peace. 
Often and often have you said let us alone— 
leave our institutions undisturbed, Your true 
position is a defensive one; but this isa measure 
of aggression on the North. You have com- 
menced a war on Northern feelings, Northern 
sentiments, and what will be regarded as North- 
ern rights and interests; and you may depend 
upon it that war will be returned with relent- 
less fury. 

I also insist that this measure is contrary to 
the true interests of this Administration. With 
a President elected by ‘an overwhelming majori- 
ty, and with majorities in the two houses nearly 
as decisive, the last’ thing you should have done 
was to throw this bomb-shell into Congress. 
Why not devote yourselves to the dispatch of 
the public business? Why not turn your atten- 
tion to the Pacific Railroad, to a reduction or 
modification of the tariff, to harbor and river 
improvement, to an amelioration of your army 
and navy laws, and to the vast. multitude of sub- 
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jects, some of a public and some of a private | choose to be bound? 


concern, which now solicit our attention? And 
what progress, Mr. President, have we made 
with the public business, and what are we likely 
tomake? What an extraordinary spectacle has 
been exhibited in the House of Representatives! 
Weeks spent in perfecting a ae gine bill, which 
is then crushed down and buried so deep as to be 
beyond the possibility of resurrection. Be it 
remembered, that. whatever of beneficial legisla- 
tion the country is to have during any presiden- 
tial term,. must be accomplished at the first. ses- 
sion.of the first Congress of that term; the second 
session is too brief for action on anything else 
than the appropriation bills; and the second 
Congress is uniformly occupied, though very 
improperly, with the presidential election, and 
by preparation for the inauguration of a new 
Chief Magistrate and the arrangement of his 
Cabinet. In order to make it certain that we 
are to do nothing for the country, you have in- 
volved.us in this negro controversy. The Senate 
is, to be occupied with it many weeks, and, I 
venture to assert, that the House will be so oc- 
eupied most if not all the session. If I were the 
worst enemy which Franxiin Pierce has on 
earth, (and | should be sorry to be regarded his 
enemy at all,) 1 would do the very thing which 
has been done by the honorable chairman of the 
Committee on Territories, y introducing a pro- 
position here wholly uncalled for, and fraught 
with nothing but mischief. 
It is with infinite concern that I witness 
the course Which my whig friends, honorable 
Senators from the South, deem it proper to 
pursue on this subject. They seem, almost to a 
man, disposed to rush forward to the support of 
the honorable Senator from Illinois. Two of 
them, one the successor of Henry Cray, (Mr. 
Drxoy,) and the other, par excellance, his friend, 
(Mr. Jonxs,) have already given in-their adhesion 
to. this measure. Now, I say to those honorable 
Senators, in a spirit of kindness and respect, that 
I regard the proposed amendment of the Missouri 
restriction as.a measure of radicalism—extreme 
radicalism. And do the honorable Senators 
suppose that the Whig party, asa great national 
ty, can. be kept on foot on any such basis! 
Sir, the very moment. you pass this measure you 
explode not only the Missouri Compromise, but 
the adjustment of 1850, and the Baltimore Whig 
Platform of 1852. You blow the Whig party 
into: ten thousand atoms. Another Whig Na- 
tional Convention will be impossible. Nothing 
can. induce me to become, on the contingenc 
named, a party to such convention. It will 
be idle to attempt any understanding with 
Southern Whigs on the subject of slavery.— 
Did we not go at Baltimore the finality of the 
Compromise of 1850? Did we not agree to 
stand by even the Fugitive Slave law, so dis- 
tasteful to many of our people? . Did we not, on 
oceasion of a proposition by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, (Mr. Sumner,) to repeal 
that act, abide our promise and vote in the neg- 
ative? Do you not now tell us in effect that all 
such covenants are binding on us in perpetuo, 
but not binding on you apy longer than you 


) I repeat, this measure, if 
carried, is and ought to be fatal to the Whig 
party, and I think it will be equally fatal to the 
Democratic party. Behold the elements of dis- 
cord and repulsion now in full activity in your 
midst! And when all outside pressure is with- 
drawn, by the destruction of the Whig party, 
what will become of you? Will you not be 
scattered to the four winds of Heaven, and will 
not all existing organizations be broken up? 

Sir, I have become heartily tired. of public 
life, and I hope soon to find repose in seclusion 
inthe bosom.of my family. Iam greatly offended 
at the turmoil which we have incessantly had 
on this miserable subject. Why, Mr. President, 
I have hardly been able, for years, to enter 
either chamber without being involved in all 
the efluvia (perhaps the honorable chairman 
would say aroma) of some negro question. Even 
now it fills the chamber—‘it smells to Heaven.” 
Why will you suffer demagogues to be incessantly 
dabbling in{this subject—stirring up this offen- 
sive cess-pool,fexisting in the midst of the body 
politic. I say to you plainly, Senators from the 
South, unless you frown on such attempts, we 
shall be in hot water all the while. There will 
be in both quarters of the Union designing men, 
trying to make either party or personal capital 
out of this subject. It has got to be high time 
that we had a body of independent men in the 
country. If I had one hundred thousand good 
and true men scattered all over this vast Repub- 
lic, to. stand by me, I would engage to put down 
the whole tribe of demagogues. <A handful of 
men, compact and united, can often turn the 
scale between contending factions, and subdue 
them to reason. I hate a Northern anti-slavery 
demagogue, and I hate a Southern pro-slavery 
demagogue. I think meanly of them all; but 
of all the mean reptiles which God, for some 
inscrutable purpose, suffers to crawl and to 
beslime the earth, I think a Northern pro-slavery 
demagogue is the meanest. 

But, Mr. President, if all compromises and 
platforms are to be blown up by the passage of 
this bill, and if in consequence [ am drawn into 
a position not unlike that of the soldier at the 
battle of New Orleans, who, when inquired of 
by General Jackson, to what regiment he be- 
longed, replied he was there fighting on his own 
hook, I intend to have a platform of my own, 


and I am happy to inform the Senate that I have 


found one which suits me exactly, and I wish to 
produce it here by way of notice to my constitu- 
ents and the country. 

On the 11th day of June, 1846, a Democratic | 
State Convention was held at. Concord, N. H., 
whereat a Committee on Resolutions was ap- 
pointed, of which the eminent citizen, now Presi- 
dent. of the United States, was chairman, who 
reported to the Convention a series of resolu- 
tions, from which I take the following: 


** Resolved, That we reaffirm the sentiments and opinions 
of the Democratic party and Democratic statesmen of the , 
North, entertained from 1776 to the present day, in relation to 
slavery—that we deplore its existence and regard it as a great 
moral and social evil, but with this conviction we do net: 
deem ourselyes more wise than Washington, Franklin, and. 
their associates, and that patriotism, common honesty, and 
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religious principle, alike bind us to a sacred observance of the 
compact made by those wise men.”’ 

“* Resolved, That. the policy to be pursued in reference to 
slavery, rests with the States and Territories within which it 
exists—that whatever parties may profess, it is only as citizens 
of such States and Territories, that the members of those par- 
ties can essentially inftaence that policy, and that angry ex 
ternal agitation, by exciting the prejudices of the slaveholding 
communities, while it may endanger the Union, tends rather 
to fasten than to destroy the bonds of the enslaved.’’ 

I agree, Mr, President, to every word of these 
resolutions, Itistrue, I was very much puzzled 
in the first instance to determine how the origin 
of the Democratic party of the North could be 
carried back to so remote a period as 1776, but 
when I came to read out of the Declaration of 
Independence that “all men are endowed with 
‘certain inalienable rights—that among these 
‘are life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness,” it 
became very plain. Iwas equally puzzled by the 
reference to Washington and Franklin, particu- 
larly to the latter, but on searching out the 
public documents I was enabled to solve the 
mystery. It appears that amemorial by Benjamin 
Franklin, as president of the Pennsylvania 
society for promoting the abolition of slavery, 
was presented in the Senate at the first session 
of the first Congress, held under the Constitu- 
tion, to wit: on the 12th of Frebruary, 1790, 
from which I make the following extract; “that 
mankind are all formed by the same Almighty 
being, alike objects of his care and equally de- 
signed for the enjoyment of happiness—the 
christian religion teaches us to believe and the 
political creed of Americans fully coincides with 
the position.” ‘ They,” the memorialists, “have 
observed, with particular satisfaction, that 
many important and salutary powers are vested 
in you,” that is to say in Congress, “for promot- 
ing. the welfare and securing the blessings of 
liberty to the people of the United States, and 
as they concieve that these blesings ought right- 
fully to be administered without distinction of 
color to all description of people, so they indulge 
themselves in the pleasing expectation that noth- 
ing which can be done for the relief of the un- 
happy objects of their care will be either omitted 
or delayed.” Jadmit, Mr. President, that we are 
bound “to a sacred observance of the compact 
which unites us as a nation—we should not on 
the one hand seek to overthrow slavery by 
violating its provisions, nor on the other pervert 
its true intent and meaning by making it an 
instrument for the extension of this “great, 
moral, and social evil” all over this continent. 
Would “Washington, Franklin, and their asso- 
ciates,” including of course Jefferson, (who once 

exclaimed, “J tremble for my country when 
I recollect God is just”) have gone for any such 
exterision ? 

Having thus cleared the subject of all doubt, 
I am prepared to give in my adhesion to every 
word contained in these resolutions. They re- 
flect high honor on our worthy Chief Magistrate. 
I embrace them with all my heart. I am wil- 
ling to live and die by them—in short, to make 
them religiously my rule of conduct now and at 
all times. Let us see what they are: ‘‘Slavery 
rests with the States in which it exists”’—true! 
“Slavery rests with the Territories in which it 


exists’—true! true! It is only the citizens of — 
such States and Territories that can effectually 
influence or settle the policy which should be 
pursued on this perplexing subject—exactly true! 
“Angry external agitation by exciting the pre- — 
judices of the slave-holding communities, while 
it may endanger the Union, tends rather to sus- 
tain than destroy the bonds of the enslayed’”— 
true! every word true! 

Mr. President, I have ever been opposed to 
this external agitation, and am so still. I admit 
we have no constitutional or legal right to in- 
terfere with slavery in the States, and I think it 
inexpedient to interfere with it in the Territories 
where it exists. And I admit, further, we have 
no moral right to harass and worry the people 
of such States and Territories by fruitless exter- 
nd] agitation—I condemn it utterly; but then 
you must permit me to say, with the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the country, that we regard it asa 
great moral, social, and political evil, and there- 
fore it is not a proper subject of extension. I 
do not like very much to speak of slavery asa 
‘moral evil,” because it seems to give offence to 
our friends, who suppose we mean to set up 
pharisaical pretensions to superior morality over 
the South. It is not so. I admit, there are 
great moral evils at the North, some of which 
we are trying to reform, such as drunkeness, 
and you may chastise us to your heart’s content 
on account of such evils. I must at least be 
permitted to think of slavery as a great social 
and political evil. I will never unite with you 
in considering it the summum bonum—as a thin 
fit to be extended. And here I adopt the 
words of Henry Cray, to be found in his speech 
of the 5th of February. I make them my own: 
“JT have said I never could vote for it myself, 
and I repeat 1 never can and never will vote, 
and no earthly power will make me vote to spread 
slavery over territory where it does not exist.” 
Surely the President must take the same view 
of the subject. Surely he cannot be willing to 
extend over the land what he has pronounced — 
“a great moral and social evil’—a deplorable 
evil. Hence the rumors which have reached.us 
that he is pratonizing this measure, and using 
his influence to promote it, must be a foul slan- 
der !—his friends ought to resent it. 

Having thus erected my platform, and hay- 
ing found it sound, after an examination plank 
by plank, I am prepared for retirement, and I 
will tell you what I shall do when I am far 
away from those turbulent scenes. I intend to 
dssime an independent position, and support 
the best man who is before the country, irrespec- 
tive of party names. I will not be deterred 
from giving him my support because he is called 
a Democrat, or even because he is a slaveholder, 
provided I am well satisfied he will hunt down 
agitators and demagogues both North and South, 
Here are two Senators near me, my friend from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Burier,) and my friend 
from Texas, (Mr. Hovsron,) either of whom 
would do well for the country—“ we might go 
further and fare worse.” 

I have no prejudices against my southern — 
brethren ; slavery I consider rather the misfor- 
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tune than the crime of the South. It is only 
when you become aggressive that I-feel bound 
to resist you. <a should I have any pre- 
judice? My honored father, whose remains I 

llowed to the grave in the fall of 1839, was 
himself a slaveholder, and my earliest recollec- 
tions are associated with what you call an in- 
stitution. 

I have sometimes thought, Mr. President, 
that the North isin danger of being sold out, 
and that we are to be reduced to servitude. I 
ean hardly believe we are in much danger. It 
is proper however for me to give full notice that 
if such an unhappy fate is before us I inten to 
reserve to myself one liberty—that of choosing 
my own master, and I say now he shall be some 
high-toned Southerh gentleman, and not a 
Northern dough face, who would’ sell his birth- 

ight for a mess of pottage. I have ever un- 
derstood that Northern men who go South and 
turn slave owners, or slave drivers uniformerly 
rove the most relentless and cruelof masters— 
eaven deliver me from such bondage! 






And finally, Mr. President, I would inquire 
where is all this to end? Are the vitals of the 
Republic to be incessantly lascerated? Is there 
to be no moderation, no regard to plighted 
faith—no sence of justice—who is hereafter to 
stay the raging elements of sectional strife— 
Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Woodbury, all are gone, 
and few seem disposed to interpose and say to 
the surging elements, “peace, be still.” I have 
often wished during the progress of this dis- 
cussion that Henry Cray were living and pres 
ent to participate in it. He would have op- 
posed to this measure a stern and uncompro- 
mising resistance. I deeply deplore his absence, 
If he were here this day with his erect form, 
animated countenance, flashing eyes, and fervid 
accents—he would make these arches ring with 
his remonstrances against the folly, nay the 
madness of your course. Sir! I have done, I 
wash my hands of all responsibilty for the con- 
sequences of this measure. 
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SERMON. 


Iv THOU SEEST THE OPPRESSION OF THE POOR, AND YIO- 
LENT PERVERTING OF JUDGMENT AND JUSTICE IN A 
PROVINCE, MARVEL NOT AT THE MATTER ; FOR HE THAT 
IS HIGHER THAN THE HIGHEST REGARDETH ; AND 
THERE BE HIGHER THAN THEY.—/icclesiastes, Vv: 8. 


Sotomon stands pre-eminent among absolute mon- 
archs for the wisdom and the equity of his adminis- 
tration. He ascended the throne in circumstances 
that favored oppression, had he chosen this method 
of consolidating his power. His father had secured 
peace in and for Israel. There were no factions 
within Israel, there were no foes without. The last 
public act of David before his death was to designate 
Solomon as his successor, and to cause him to be 
anointed by the priests, and publicly recognized by 
the people. The personal enemies of Solomon, and 
the adherents of his rival brother, were put out of 
the way; and he was everywhere acknowledged as 
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the lawful heir of the throne, and the anointed of the 
Lord. He formed an alliance with the king of Egypt 
by marrying his daughter, and he greatly increased 
his wealth by a successful commerce. By the build- 
ing of the temple, and by other public works in Jeru- 
salem, he gave employment to the people, and asso- 
ciated himself with their religious sentiment and their 
national pride. It were easy for him to have become 
an oppressor. There was no human restraint upon 
him;—no opposition party, no rival aspirant to the 
throne, no war impending with foreign powers. 
Riches, power, authority, divine prerogative, were 
on his side. Yet at the outset of his reign, Solomon 
recognized a higher power to which he was amenable 
as a steward; and when God said to him, “ Ask what 
I shall give thee,” he asked neither riches, nor honor, 
nor long life, nor the life of his enemies, but wisdom, 
in order that he might do right. ‘“Guive therefore 
thy servant an understanding heart to judge thy peo- 
ple, that I may discern between good and bad.” 

His first public exercise of this wisdom, in the de- 
cision of the case of the disputed child, established 
his fame for wisdom and equity in all the land of 
Israel, and extended it to surrounding nations. 
Though there were no court journals to publish it, 
and no mails to carry it abroad, the Queen of Sheba 
heard it in far-off Nubia, and came to render homage 
to the wise man of the earth, and “all the kings of 
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the earth sought the presence of Solomon, to hear his 
wisdom that God had put in his heart.” 

So long as Solomon lived in the fear of the Lord, 
and retained asense of moral obligation, so long did 
he refrain from acts of oppression. But his very 
prosperity at length led him astray. He became 
proud, and worldly, and sensual. His wives of hea- 
then origin corrupted his religious faith, and then he 
began to trample upon the rights of his subjects, so 
that he died at last a detested tyrant. For no sooner 
was he dead, than all Israel came to Rehoboam his 
son, saying, “Thy father made our yoke grievous ; 
now therefore ease thou somewhat the grievous yoke 
of thy father, and his heavy yoke that he put upon 
us, and we will serve thee.” 

But though Solomon himself became a task-master, 

through his forgetfulness of God, yet none knew bet- 
_ ter than he the duties of a ruler, the moral principles 
that should guide his administration, and his personal 
accountability to God for the exercise of his civil 
functions. When he wrote the book of Ecclesiastes 
as a commentary upon human life—both in its more 
private aspects, and in its relations to civil govern- 
ment and to the moral government of God—his mind 
was perfectly clear as to the supremacy of the moral 
law in matters of the State, and the responsibility of 
rulers and of nations to a Higher Power. Encounter- 
ing the sceptic, who would argue from the mal- 
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administration of affairs in this world, that there is 
no superiptending Providence, no moral government, 
and no future accountability for wrong-doing, he says, 
“Tf thou seest the oppression of the poor, and vio- 
lent perverting of judgment and justice in a provinee, 
marvel not at the matter; for he that ts higher than 
the highest regardeth ; and there be higher than they.” 
The observer of the course of human affairs may 
be staggered in his faith mm God, by the predominance 
of iniquity; and despairing of any improvement 
of human society, he may count life itself a curse. 
Thus Solomon, in the preceding chapter, says, “ So I 
returned”—from my survey of human life—“ and con- 
sidered all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun: and beheld the tears of the oppressed, and they 
had no comforter. Wherefore I praised the dead 
more than the living which are yet alive. Yea, bet- 
ter is he than both they, which hath not been, who 
hath not seen the evil work that is done under the 
sun.” 
But in our text, he recovers from this despondency, 
and takes a more comprehensive view of the over- 
ruling government of God. ‘It is not strange that 
human governments do wickedly; that the strong 
oppress the weak; that justice is set aside by might: 
—hbut God takes notice-of it all; and He will one day 
bring the wrong-doers to a strict account. Let us 
examine these statements somewhat in detail. 
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1. Iv Is To BE EXPECTED THAT HUMAN GOVERNMENTS 
WILL DO WICKEDLY. 

This accords with the history of governments, of 
every form, and in all ages. 

Imagine yourself transported to an island of the 
Southern ocean, remote from all intercourse with the 
_ rest of the world, and peopled by a race that you had 
never before seen. Yet this people, though thus iso- 
lated, are neither savages nor idolaters. They have 
the arts and institutions of civilized life. Commerce, 
agriculture, and manufactures flourish. Thrift and 
enterprise are written upon the whole surface of 
the island. It smiles beautifully and lovingly under 
a tropical sun. Its people have the knowledge of the 
true God. They have schools and churches, books 
and newspapers, and the Bible in almost every fam- 
ily. They keep the Sabbath, and observe Christian 
ordinances. They have a written constitution and 
laws, courts, judges, and a free popular government. 
They seem to have realized the old Utopian dream, 
in the perfection of the social state. Freedom, equal- 
ity, right, brotherhood, are their motto in all public 
acts, and their staple in all private conversation. 
Greatly enamored of their speech and their institu- 
tions, you take a more deliberate survey of the work- 
ings of liberty in this favored isle. You do not 
expect to find its population wholly free from crime, 
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but you cannot doubt that here justice reigns supreme 
over every form of human depravity. : 
You enter a court-room. The judge is hearing a 
cause. A prisoner stands trembling at the bar. He 
has no counsel, and there is no jury ; but though this 
strikes you as a novelty, you imagine that in this 
favored island every judge is a Solomon, whose per- 
sonal wisdom and equity are sufficient for the decision 
of whatever case may be brought before him. Is the 
prisoner a thief, a forger, a murderer, an adulterer ? 
Has he committed any secret crime against the wel- 
fare of this happy commonwealth? Ah, how quickly 
he will get his deserts! How sure is Justice to over- 
take him here! You listen awhile to the indictment. 
But instead of a criminal prosecution, you find that a 
person in the court-room claims to own the prisoner 
at the bar. He bought him for such a price, and he 
ran away. He now identifies him by certain marks 
upon his person, and demands that he shall be deliy- 
ered up—when he will either sell him, or whip him 
into submission. A friend of the claimant swears to 
the ownership and the identity. Shocked at the au- 
dacity of this demand, you yet count it opportune that 
in this home of freedom you may see how quickly Jus- | 
tice triumphs over might. You listen eagerly to what 
the Solomon upon the bench will say. But instead 
of indignantly dismissing the case, he does not even 
suffer the prisoner to reply to his accuser; he refuses 
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to take his testimony; and orders him to be deliv- 
ered at once to the claima:t. The poor man begs to 
be allowed to see his family ; to send for his employer 
in the neighborhood ; to send for his minister—for he 
is a member of a Christian church ;—but all im vain. 
Half an hour suffices to settle the question whether 
_he shall have a family, a home, a church-fellowship, 
or live like an ox under the lash. Almost bewildered 
by what you have witnessed, you hasten from the - 
court-room to inform your friends of the improbity of 
the judge, who has been guilty of this open oppression 
of the poor, not doubting that they will find some 
redress for this violent perverting of judgment and of 
justice. You take it for granted that this is.an abuse 
of power, and a violation of the laws and principles 
of the island. But they hear the story with the utmost 
calmness, and tell you that.the judge has only done his 
duty ; that he has followed the letter of the law, which 
gives him a double fee for such a decision; and that 
it is a peculiarity of liberty in their enchanted 
island, that it requires such acts of arbitrary power 
to keep it from bursting asunder by its own exu- 
berance, and to magnify its strength before the 
world. 

Disheartened and perplexed, you hasten to the 
Hall where the supreme legislature of the island is in 
session, hoping that this will take up the case and 
rebuke the injustice of the judge. You find them in 
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the midst of an animated discussion, in which the 
words “slave” and “slavery” often meet your ear; 
and you conjecture that this is really the case in hand. 
But what is your astonishment to find them debating 
& proposition to repudiate their own contracts, to 
break their plighted faith, in order to allow men to 
buy and sell the poor,—to work them without wages, 
to govern them with the lash, to keep them in igno- 
rance, to break up family ties and church relations, 
and to make them as brutes;—to do this in the new 
parts of the island, just as you now learn it has 
always been done by privilege, in some of the older 
‘settlements. Horrified at such inhumanity and im- 
piety, you are ready to look upon the inhabitants of 
this Utopia as hypocrites and monsters, and to take 
passage by the first ship for free and happy America! 
But if you will consider awhile, you will see that 
such cruelty and perfidy only identify the inhabit- 
ants of your enchanted island with the human family 
at large; and prove them, with all their privileges, 
to be at heart no better than the rest of mankind. 
| Lf thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent 
perverting of judgment and justice im a provinee, 
MARVEL NOT AT THE MATTER. . 
Consult the records of history, and you will cease 
to be surprised at such developments. In the ear- 
liest known forms of civil government, established 
goon after the flood, when men were as yet few and 
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mutually dependent, we find traces of the oppression | 
of the poor. The Assyrian sculptures, and the 
monumental records of the earliest Egyptian dynas- 
ties, show that the enslaving of captives and the 
grinding of the poor, were practiced by those most 
ancient monarchies. The pyramids were built by the 
groans and sweat of unrequited labor. The tombs 
and temples at Thebes exhibit, as a common incident 
of life, the peasant toiling under the lash of the 
overseer. The narrative of Abraham’s visit to 
Egypt shows that the rich and powerful monarch of 
the land, if so disposed, might rob a stranger of 
his wife. It was the fear of this that led Abraham 
to equivocate respecting his relation to Sarah. 
The story of Joseph shows how common a 
thing in that age, was the buying and selling 
of men, and how sure a market there was in 
Egypt for slaves. He was first bought of his breth- 
ren by the Ishmaelitish merchants, and of these by 
Potiphar. The summary manner in which Potiphar 
put him into prison, without a hearing, shows the 
absoluteness of arbitrary power in that land. The 
enslaving of the Israelites exhibits the same fact. 
The oppression of the poor, and the violent pervert- 
ing of judgment and justice, were no marvel in 


Egypt. 


Turning to the land of Israel—a people delivered 





out of bondage—we behold Solomon praying for 
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wisdom to do right; discoursing upon the moral 
accountability of princes; and yet growing at last 
into a despot, and goading the people, by his oppres- 
sions, to the verge of rebellion. 

In the Greek and Roman republics, with their 
boasted freedom, we find the helots of Sparta, the 
bondmen of Athens, and the human chattels of 
Rome, subjected to all manner of degradation, indig- 
nity, and outrage, deprived of every legal right— 
their persons, their services, and their lives held at the 
discretion of their owners. We find the basest in- 
trigue, the most unblushing perjury, the most violent 
perverting of justice, recorded as the acts of govern- 
ments that made freedom their boast, that gave laws, 
arts, and letters to the world. 

Passing from ancient to modern times, in the 
history of Christian nations, we see the same melan- 
choly traces of oppression and injustice on the part 
of governments toward the poor and the weak. For 
how long a time did Christian and civilized nations 
sanction the African slave trade with its revolting 
cruelties. How many such nations have held upon 
their own soil—how many still hold—an oppressed 
and degraded class, denied in whole or in part the 
rights of men. How often have Christian govern- 
ments framed iniquity by a law! In foreign con- 
quests, also, what infamy stains the annals of Christian 
nations ;—of Spain in Mexico and Peru; of France in 
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Algeria; of Great Britain in Southern Africa and in 
India. Said Edmund Burke, of the British posses- 
sions in the East, ““Were we to be driven out of India 
this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possessed during the inglorious period of our dominion, 
by anything better than the orang-outang or the 
tiger.” The chiefs of that country, in their inter- 
course with British governors, found that “they had to 
_ do with men, who either would sign no convention, or 
whom no treaty and no signature could bind.” And 
in the treatment of the Cherokees, and of other 
tribes of Indians, till within a few years past, how 
much there is of dishonor and of wrong, how much 
oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
justice, to stain the annals of public virtue, in the 
history of this nation. Perhaps, too, our imaginary 
island may suggest some home analogies. 

-We need not marvel, then, that governments do 
wickedly—that they use their power for injustice and 
the oppression of the poor. This belongs to their 
history; 1t belongs to human nature, of which gov- 
ernments are but the corporate and historical ex- 
ponent. 

Governments are under a strong temptation to 
commit injustice. They have power in their hands, 
and there is no human tribunal above them to call 
them to account. The temptations of present interest 
are strong. If the government is monarchical and 
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irresponsible, its leading idea is the consolidation of 
power and resources about itself, without regard to 
the rights of the people. To take care of its own 
family and its own estate is the first concern of 
royalty. If the form of government is popular, the 
temptation of those in power is to study interest and 
policy, more than abstract right and present duty, and 
so to manage as to retain political ascendancy with- 
out regard to the morality of the means. 

Moreover in the machinery of government, there 
is little play for conscience. A government, like a 
corporation, is a soulless body. The sense of personal 
responsibility for official acts, is even less vivid in a 
popular representative government than in an abso- 
lute monarchy. Hence what men would spurn to do 
as individuals, what merchants would consider dis- 
honorable between themselves, what humane men 
would brand as cruel and wicked if it were a personal 
transaction, what all Christian men would fear to do 
under the eye of a holy God, they become parties to, 
through political platforms and the complicated 
machinery of legislation. We need not marvel then 
that governments commit the very crimes for which 
they would condemn an individual to the peniten- 
tiary or the gallows ;—that they commission their 
own officers to do upon their own soil, what they 
would hang them for doing upon the soil of Africa; 
that they legalize and protect in a coasting vessel 
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sailing under their own flag, a traffic which they con- 
demn as piracy when conducted on the open seas 
under any flag whatever; that they seize, imprison, 
and sell into bondage the luckless alien wafted from 
Guinea to their own ports, and send their men of war 
to the coast of Guinea to run down the freebooters 
of Humanity. It is no marvel that governments do 
wickedly. 

But the text reminds us of their accountability toa 
Higher Power. I proceed, therefore, to remark, 


Il. Tat THE INIQUITY OF HUMAN GOVERNMENTS 
SHOULD EXCITE NO DISTRUST OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
GOD. 

(1.) lé should not shake our confidence m the active 
providential government of God. 

The first and most natural wish of a humane heart 
at the sight of enormous wickedness, is for power to 
prevent it. We long to set aside the tyrant and to 
deliver the oppressed. In our indignation at cruelty 
and injustice, we are almost ready ourselves to take 
up the sword and the battle-axe on behalf of Truth, 
and the Almighty. We feel that if wx had 
omnipotent power, we would certainly bring injustice 
to an end. We marvel that God does not do this. 
And at length, like Asaph, we begin to doubt 
whether there is a superintending Providence, an 
observing and righteous Judge, until our steps have 
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well nigh slipped from the foundation of our faith. 
But we forget that moral conduct is not within the 
scope of physical power;—that to sweep the earth 
with a deluge does not cleanse it from human guilt ;— 
that the -new-clad earth—from whose well-watered 
bosom the dove plucks as a first fruit the olive 
branch of peace—must witness the inebriety of Noah, 
the filial impiety of Ham, the curse and oppression of 
Canaan, the ferocious forays of Nimrod, the impious 
challenge of Babel, the stupendous idolatries of 
Nineveh. We forget that the miraculous confusion of — 
tongues, and the dispersion of the human family in 
feeble sections, did not hinder the strifes of brethren 
and the wars of nations. We forget that the burn- 
ing of Sodom and Gomorrah did not consume human 
lusts, nor restrain from drunkenness and incest the 
only family preserved alive from the flames. We 
forget that the plagues of Egypt did not hinder 
Pharaoh’s mad pursuit of the people whom at God’s 
command he had let go into the wilderness; and— 
what should the more surprise us—that Jehovah’s 
miraculous interpositions for Israel, did not keep them 
from murmuring, from unbelief, from lustful desires, 
from rebellion, from idolatry. We forget that the 
calamities sent upon the land of Israel, drought, 
famine, pestilence, war, did not deter Jeroboam, 
Jezebel, and Ahab from crime. 

Why judge of the reality of Providence from mere 
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present physical manifestations? Was there no 
Providence over Israel because for hundreds of years 
their groanings in Egypt were unanswered; because 
a king whd knew not Joseph was suffered to oppress 
them?, Did not Jehovah see the oppressions of his 
people? Did not the God of Jacob regard their ery ? 
Did that Providence sleep like Brahm for centuries, 
and only wake up at the birth of Moses? Was there 
no Providence over the church, because for two 
centuries the Roman'emperors were sutlered to perse- 
cute the followers of Christ? Did that Providence 
appear at length for the fulfillment of prophecy in 
the fall of Rome, and was it withdrawn during all the 
preceding ages of corruption and of infamy ? 

Is the throne of God fixed in some remote point of 
space, so that only in great cycles it comes in conjunc- 
tion with our planet, and leaves it in the interim 
uncontrolled by divine law? Shall we abandon our 
faith in Providence, because we do not see it as a 
swift-footed Nemesis, with rod of iron and whip of 
scorpions, close on the heel of iniquity? Is there no 
God, because he does not stalk before us in the cloud 
by day and in the fire by night? Are we under Fate, 
or Chance, or under DIVINE LAW, and an intelli- 
gent, active, observing Providence ? 

As human wickedness in the past has not shut out 
the action of Providence from the world, as human 


wickedness in the past has served but to develop that 
2 
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Providence in its mighty sweep of retribution, so the 
fact that God does not interfere at once by physical 
omnipotence to suppress human wickedness, should 
awaken no distrust as to the fact of His government 
over men. “ He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear” the cry of the poor and the needy, and the boasts 
and taunts of their oppressors? ‘He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see” the wickedness that is done 
under the sun? “He that chastiseth the heathen,” 
He that has hurled from their seats of power, Egypt, 
Babylon, Tyre, Greece, and Rome, and has trodden 
them as dust beneath his feet, “shall not he correct ” 
the nations that do evil? “He that teacheth man 
knowledge shall not he know?” Let not the wicked- 
ness of nations, that now seems unrebuked, shake our 
confidence in the government of God. Jf thow seest 
the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justice in a province, marvel not at the 
matter ; FOR HE THAT IS HIGHER THAN THE HIGHEST 
rEGARDETH,—and He will manifest Himsedf in due 
tame. 

(2.) The fact that human governments commit auda- 
cious wickedness, should not shake our confidence in 
the justice of God's moral government over the world. 
The Scriptures teach us that Jehovah does not regu- 
late the world as the watch-maker regulates a clock, 
or the engineer a steam-engine, by mere mechanism 
or by physical laws; that his government is not 
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merely that of natural sequences, or of cause and 
effect;—but that it is a positive moral government. 
with positive sanctions; a government of Law over 
intelligent, moral, and accountable beings,—a just and 
righteous government, established by right authority 
and upheld by just penalty. The fact of human 
wickedness, of high-handed national crime, does not 
militate against the fact that God has a moral govern- 
ment over the world, nor against the equity of that 
government. ‘The question why God suffers men to 
do wickedly, is the question why he made man at all ? 
why he made him a man, and not a manikin? why 
he made a universe of intelligent moral beings with 
their boundless capacities for happiness, rather than a 
mere physical universe of trees and mountains, and 
stars and suns? ‘To give life to a moral being, 1s to 


give life to a being of intelligence and will—who can do 


wrong ; for, as I have already said, the sphere of moral 
action is not under the direct control of physical force. 
To impeach God’s justice because of human wicked- 
ness, is to impeach his wisdom, and justice, and benev- 
olence, in creating moral beings; in endowing them 
with the highest capacities for happiness ; in putting 
them under a pure and holy law, and in providing a 
system of recovery, in view of their fall. It isto hold 
the ruler responsible for the rebellion of the subject ; 
the builder answerable for the work of the incendiary ; 
the judge amenable for the crime of the criminal.. 
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No; God is just, even though sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily. He has great 
plans of development, a system of recovery, motives 
of forbearing grace, working through the ages. But 
while he waits to be merciful, he remembers to be 
just. Crime does not gain immunity by delay. The 
doom of Egypt was threatened ages before her fall. 
And it came. The fall of Tyre was threatened in the 
fullness of her pride and power. And it came. The 
overthrow of Babylon—temporal and mystical—was 
long foretold. And it came. God sitteth on the 
throne of his holiness: the Lord is Governor among 
the nations. The nation that will not serve him shall 
perish, LHe shall not fail, till he have set gudgment im 
the earth. The Lord executeth gudgment for the op- 
pressed. LHe shall arise to judgment, to save all the 
meck of the earth. 


The temptation of human governments to do evil, 
and their accountability for that evil to a Higher 
Power, suggest to us, 

1. The duty of praying for our rulers. They are 
in circumstances of great temptation. Accustomed to 
make law, they are in danger of feeling that there is 
no law higher than that which they themselves make; 
and hence of making and repealing laws upon consid- 


erations of policy, or of present interest, and not upon © 


the principles of eternal right. 
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The Legislature of a State may try to shape a law 
so as to secure the assent of the Governor; the Con- 
gress of the United States may try to shape a law so 
as to get the signature of the President, by conform- 
ing to his known opinions. But do these bodies ever 
ask themselves whether their laws will gain the sanc- 
tion of Him who is higher than the highest? Our 
rulers are under a strong temptation to legislate for 
themselves,—to make personal promotion and party 
success paramount to the public good. . They are 
under a constant temptation to merge their individ- 
uality and their responsibility in corporate acts. 
Knowing the difficulties of their position, we should 
not make them the objects either of excessive adula- 
tion or of unqualified denunciation. We should pray 
for them, that they may be kept superior to these 
temptations; that they may be kept free from ambi- 

tion, from ‘the spirit of faction, from injustice, impiety, 

and all iniquity. We should pray for the good, that 
their faith and their courage fail not in the hour of 
trial; and for the evil, that their conscience may be 
awakened and purified, their judgment enlightened 
and sanctified, their hearts purged from all injustice 
and wrong, and their wicked or foolish counsels over- 
thrown. 

2. We should bring all possible moral and political 
influences to bear upon the minds of our rulers in- 
favor of right action. The subject of Louis Napo- 
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leon may abhor the perfidy and cruelty of the usurper, 
but he can do nothing to restrain that usurping and 
oppressive government from further crime. Indeed, 
he can hardly venture to express his own detestation 
of public wickedness. The enlightened and humane 
Austrian may deplore the wrongs perpetrated by his 
government against Hungary, Poland, and Italy; but 
he can do nothing to wipe off the stain. The Russian 
may detest the unholy war of the Czar against the 
Sultan ; but he may even be compelled to serve in that 
war. We, however, are in the end our own rulers. 
The law-making power is derived from us and returns 
tous. Our rulers can abuse that power only for a 
season. But we should not suffer them to abuse 
power withoutrebuke. Our duties as citizens are not 
ended at the polls. If we have voted heedlessly, if 
we have sacrificed morality to party, we have been 
guilty of a wrong, and must share the responsibility 
of that wrong. But however conscientiously we have 
voted, that is not the sum of our duty. We can 
influence our rulers by encouragement, by counsel, 
by warning, by petition, by protest, by all manner of 
moral influence to deter them from crime. And if 
when we see them about to do iniquity, we fail to 
remonstrate to the extent of our ability and influence, 
then in that same measure we are partakers of their 
guilt. 

3. We should cherish a lively sense of God's govern- 
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ment over nations, and a reverential fear of his retribu- 
tive providence. The influence of this will be two- 
fold ;—to give us confidence in behalf of right, and to 
keep us personally free from the guilt of public 
wrong. . 

The first intent of the text is to inspire confidence 
for the Right, notwithstanding the triumph and the 
audacity of wrong, and notwithstanding the apparent 
impunity of wicked men. This confidence is based 
_ upon broad and deep views of the government of God ; 
upon the certainty that he sees whatever is passing on 
the earth; that he regards it in its true character, 
and that he will in due time requite the evil and vin- 
dicate the just. To our narrow vision His time may 
seem long. The souls of the martyrs may cry from 
beneath the altar, How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood? But his 
time will come. Through all the strife and confusion 
of human wickedness, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that God reigns. We must never give over the 
Right in despair, nor become indifferent to 1t because 
God seems for the moment to pass it by. Nothing 
can keep us to our duty but the sense of God’s con- 
tinual watchfulness over us and our affairs. Nothing 
can give us hope and strength for the good and the 
right, but confidence in God as the righteous Gov- 
ernor and Judge of all. What though governments 
do wickedly? Hx THat Is HIGHER THAN THE HIGHEST 
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REGARDETH. What though the strong oppress the 
weak ? THERE BE HIGHER THAN THEY. 

But the constant recognition of God’s government 
over human affairs, and of his retributive providence 
toward nations, will serve to keep us personally clear 
of all public wrong. In this view, the exhortation of 
the context is most impressive: “ fear thow God.” 
No matter if the multitude are hastening to do evil. 
Go not with them ;—fear thow God, No matter if 
your political party is resolved upon wrong-doing. 
Kear thou God. No matter if you will lose trade, or 
office, or friends and favor, by protesting against 
wickedness, and holding to the right. ear thou God. 
No matter if the government frame iniquity by a 
law, and attempt to coerce you into wickedness. 
Fear tHou Gop. Keep your own soul clear in the 
matter. Be not thou a partaker of other men’s sins. 

It cannot be disguised that at this moment, the goy- 
ernment and people of the United States are under 
the temptation to commit an enormous crime; that 
sectional, party, political, personal, and pecuniary 1n- 
terests are combining to oppress the poor, and to per- 
vert judgment and justice in a province, where hith- 
erto human freedom has been guarded not only by © 
natural law and by abstract right, but by solemn 
compact. This is not a thing to which we can be 
indifferent. It is not a question-concerning the do- 
mestic institutions of other States, over which Con- 
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gress has no power, and with which we have no right 
to interfere. It is not a sectional question, nor a po- 
litical question. It trenches upon no point of State 
Rights; it invades no guarantee of the Constitution. 
It is a national question and a moral question. If 
this wrong is done, it will be done by the representa- 
tives of the whole people, in their name and by their 
authority. 

And what is the wrong proposed? It is upon a 
virgin soil, to introduce and to legalize a system that 
makes man a chattel, and puts him under the irre- 
sponsible will of his fellow; that separates husband 
from wife, and parent from child, by force and for 
gain; that keeps God’s Word from men made in his 
image ; and that imprisons Christian women for teach- 
ing children to read the Bible. It is proposed that 
this free and Christian nation, with its eyes open, and 

in the full hght of history and of the Word of God, 
shall legalize this system where it has always been 

_ forbidden, shall invite it to enter upon new soil, shall 
make it henceforth a permanent feature of its national 
policy ;—and this without the least pretense of Con- 
stitutional obligation or of public safety. The man 
who can be indifferent to this, can be indifferent to 
any crime. | 

And is it not the indifference of the public con- 
science to national iniquity that causes religion to 

decline and languish throughout the land? A few 
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years since, Christian merchants. of this city said 
deliberately and unblushingly, that though slavery 
was an enormous evil, and the arguments brought 
against it from the Bible were true and forcible, they 
must nevertheless hold their peace about it, and 
acquiesce in the measures then passed for its support, 
because the major part of their business was at the 
South. I know what I say, when I affirm that there 
were men of standing in the churches, who, in private 
conversation, thus placed their worldly interests 
above the admitted claims of Humanity and of the 
law of Christ. What if such a merchant had said, 
“T look upon intemperance as a great evil, and I wish 
it were done away. But I cannot advocate the 
Maine Law, because, to tell the truth, I have a hun- 
‘dred thousand dollars invested in a distillery.” Or 
what if he had said, “I think well of the reformation 
at the Five Points, but it must not be pushed too 
fast; for I hold property in that neighborhood that 
rents better in its present shape than it would in any 
other; and from those rents I support my family, pay 
my pew-rent, and dispense my charities.” What 
would be thought of such a man’s Christianity? Yet 
Christian men did say, “ We abhor slavery as much 
as you; but we must not agitate the subject, for we 
should then lose our Southern trade.” 

Suppose now a company of such Christians assem- 
bled to mourn over the low state of religion, and to 
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pray for its reviving. Would they not hear the 
voice of the prophet, as of old, saying, “Is it such a 
fast that I have chosen? a day for a man to affect his 
soul? is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him? wilt thou 
eall this a fast, and an acéeptable day to the 
Lord? Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and to 
break every yoke? Isit not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out 
to thy house, when thou seest the naked that thou cov- 
er him ; and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh? Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 
and thine health shall spring forth speedily; and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee; the glory of the 
Lord shall be thy rearward. Then shalt thou call, and 
_ the Lord shall answer; thou shalt cry, and he shall 
say, ‘Here I am. If thou take away from the midst 
of thee the yoke, the puting forth of the finger, and 
speaking vanity; and if thou draw out thy soul to 
the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul; then shall 
thy light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be as the 
noon-day.”* 

Can we invoke God’s blessing while we connive at 
public crime? Is not the deterioration of the public 
conscience, through political and commercial subservi- 


* Isaiah viil.: 5—11. 
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ency to oppression, acting with a most depressing 
power upon the vitality of the church. Do not we 
feel the reaction of a public guilt for which “nobody 
is to blame.” | 

Would that I might stir up your consciences to re- 
eognize the retributive government of God, and to 
free yourselves from personal guilt in this matter. I 
speak in no narrow, sectional, er party spirit. I be- 
long to no anti-slavery society, and to no political 
party whatever. I plead for the honor of Christ’s 
name; for his suffering cause; for the dignity of Re- 
ligion; for the sake of Humanity; for the sake of 
Liberty; for the honor and safety of my Country. I 
fear that this wickedness will be consummated. It 
will be no marvel if we see the oppression of the 
poor. ‘And then it will be no marvel if our children 
see a prostrate commerce, a servile insurrection, or a 
civil war. 

Have we a world-wide commerce, whitening every 
sea? So had Tyre—the queen of the seas—whose 
merchants were princes; who traflicked in the gold 
of Ophir, the pearls and spices of Arabia, and the 
fine linen of Egypt ; who made the sea her ramparts, 
and lined the coast with palaces. Yet I have seen 
her naked rocks a place for fishermen to spread their 
nets. Have we vast agricultural resources? So had 
SyR1A, whose plains the ancients styled celestial—the 
granary of empires, the garden of the world. Yet 
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have I seen her plains all desolate, Lebanon stripped 
of its glory, and the gorgeous temple of Baalbec, that 
gives us no data of its history 





the grandeur of Egypt 
moulded by the grace of Greece—crumbling in the 
conflict with time, like “a mountain of carved rock in 
the desert.” Have we wealth and power? So had 
Tuxses, the mother of empire, in her dim antiquity 
more grand than the greatest cities of the living 
world. Yet have I seen the hundred gates of her — 
temples shattered and wasting on her deserted plains. 
Have we extent of territory, science, art, political free- 
dom, social culture? So had Roms, who sat upon 
her seven hills, and ‘gave law to Greece, to Egypt, to 
Syria, to Persia, to Germany, to Gaul, to Spain, and 
to Britain. Yet have I seen that once proud capital 
reduced to a few broken pillars and crumbling walls. 
There is a God over the nations; and for no sin does 
he rebuke them so fearfully, as for the sin of oppress- 
ing the poor. And now in face of a wrath written on 
the graves of all past empires, shall this nation dare 
to oppress the poor? Let us hasten to acquit our 
souls of this stupendous crime. When God shall 
make inquisition for blood, he will remember the cry 
of the needy. In the day of final judgment, He will 
seek out all the oppressors of this land. You cannot 
then skulk behind a political platform, or hide in the 
shadow of your representative in Congress. You 
must meet the wrong face to face; unless by all your 
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influence, you now oppose and seek to hinder it. 
Whatever judgment may befall our guilty nation, he 
that taketh warning shall deliver his soul. And if 
you will not take the warning, yet must I give it, 
and comfort myself with the assurance given to Eze- 
kiel—rHov HAST DELIVERED THY SOUL. *® 
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SPEECH. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Wattey obtained the floor and said: 


Mr. Cuairman: I must speak in relation to this bill; would that I 
need not. I approach the question with pain, and griefyand self-distrust, 
One of the chief sources of satisfaction to me, in{g@uSenting to accept 
the honor of a seat in this body, was the fact ‘nat hoped an end was 
put to slavery agitation in Congress, by reason of the general acquies- 
cence of the country in the compromise measures of 1850; and I an- 
ticipated a pleasant session, a happy meeting of brethren, from all parts 
of this vast and growing Republic, assembled for the purpose of pro- 
moting the common weal, by the adoption of conciliatory measures, 
and the enactment of wholesome laws. 

And, sir, how changed is the reality. An apple of discord has been 
thrown needlessly, as I believe—as millions believe—into our midst ; 
but it is here, not, as among the fabled goddesses, by producing discord 
to test beauty, but to excite sectional animosity, and in the strife which 
it has engendered our feelings have become enlisted, possibly excited, 
and our minds absorbed to such a degree that other business is much 
neglected, and precious time expended in worse than profitless debate ; 
not only so, but our constituents, sympathizing with us, and affected, of 
necessity, by our discussions as we are by their known opinions, are also 
strongly moved, and much excited. 

I am fully sensible that I cannot expect to exert any influence to 
change gentlemen’s minds on this engrossing topic; but yet, feeble as 
they are, I fee] compelled, from a sense of justice to myself, as well as 
duty to those who have so highly honored me as to authorize me to 
represent them upon this floor, to raise my arm and voice by way of 
expostulation and prevention, if perchance, the country may yet be 
spared the evils which I am sure would follow from the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the word slavery is not to be found in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. So scrupulous were the framers of that in- 
strument in regard to this matter, that even when providing that the 
slave trade might cease in 1808, they use the expression “ such persons 
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as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit,” d&c.; and 
again, in the section which has been the theme of so much comment in 
relation to the reclamation of fugitives, the language is, “no person 
held to service or labor,” &c. Why all this care and circumlocution of 
expression, but for the fact that, in the judgment of the wise men who 
framed that glorious instrument, slavery was to be of temporary exist- 
ence—a spot on the escutcheon of our country which we must tolerate 
for a season, but which was ultimately to be rubbed off, and give place 
to a bright surface, enduring and pure. 

John Quincy Adams said, on 6th November, 1844, in relation to the 
Constitution of the United States, and its compromises, as follows : 

“The reluctance with which the freemen of the North submitted to the 
dictation of these conditions is attested by the awkward and ambiguous lan- 
guage in which they are expressed. The word slave is most cautiously and fas- 
tidiously excluded from the whole instrument. A stranger, who should come 
from a foreign land, and read the Constitution of the United States, would not 
believe that slavery or a slave existed within the borders of our country. 
There is not a word in the Constitution apparently bearing upon the condition of 
slavery, nor is there a provision but would be susceptible of practical execution, 
if there were not a slave in the land.” 

Daniel Webster said on Marth 7, 1850: 

“Tf may not be improper here to allude to that, I had almost said, celebrated 
opinion of Mr. Madison. You observe, sir, that the term slave, or slavery, is 
not used in the Constitution. The Constitution does not require that ‘fugitive 
slaves’ shall be delivered up. It requires that ‘persons bound to service in one 
State, and escaping into another, shall be delivered up.’ Mr. Madison opposed 
the introduction of the term slave, or slavery, in the Constitution; for he said 
that he did not wish to see it recognized by the Constitution of the United States 
of America that there could be property in men.” 


Never did it enter into the minds of those wise and good men that this 
mooted question, which they forbore to name even, was to prove a 
perpetual source of strife and contention to our country, and though 
unnamed itself, was to be the fruitful cause of more evils to our grow- 
ing and else most happy community, than all other questions combined. 
Yet so it is; and without criminating or recriminating one another, it 
is obvious that both sections of our country, free and slave, are deeply 
moved and greatly agitated in relation to this question, 

Our country is tossed to and fro, and often heaved by the excitement 
thus produced. The waves run mountain high, and often threaten to 
engulph the ship of State, but thus far we have been able, by the 
blessing of Heaven upon the plans and efforts of honest and skillful 
pilots, North and South, to outride the storms, and make a safe harbor. 

The two most severe agitations which we have experienced, have 
taken place in the month of March, one in the year 1820, the other in 
1850. 
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I propose to consider the principles settled in those periods of agita- 
tion, and how we now stand affected by such settlements. 

It is well known to the country that when Missouri presented herself 
for admission as one of the States of this Union, a bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives containing as part of its fourth section a 
proviso inhibiting slavery in such State, but stipulating that fugitives 
might be lawfully reclaimed, &e. Upon disagreement of the House and 
Senate, a conference took place, and Mr. Holmes, in behalf of the con- 
ferees, recommended that said proviso should be struck out from the 
fourth section, and that a provision should be added to the bill in the 
language of the eighth section of the act as it now stands. 

The House proceeded to vote upon the question of concurrence with 
the Senate in so much of the said amendment as proposed to strike out 
from the fourth section of the bill the provisions prohibiting slavery or 
involuntary servitude in the contemplated States otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes, and the result was—in favor of concurrence. 
ninety ; opposed to concurrence, eighty-seven ; of the ninety, two were 
from the State of Massachusetts, and but for their votes, Missouri must 
have been excluded from the Union, or been admitted as a free State. 
It is well known that the vote given by these gentlemen disaffected their 
constituents and wholly misrepresented the sentiments of their commu- 
nity upon the question of slavery. Much has been said during the 
progress of this debate as to the hostility which has been manifested 
towards the adjustment known as the Missouri compromise by gentle- 
men from the North. | 

It has been argued on the one hand, that the South are not bound 
by a regard for good faith to stand by this adjustment, inasmuch as the 
North have always resisted it, and never been willing to apply the line 
indicated in the eighth section to territory since acquired; and, on the 
other hand, that no adjustment was effected even at that time, because 
objection was made in 1821 to the admission of Missouri, in part, at 
least, on account of that feature in her constitution which excluded 
free negroes, and thereupon a new arrangement was made by the adop- 
tion of a fundamental law which formed the basis of a new compromise, 
by which alone the South are now bound. 

Listen to the following, as evidence of the fact that the North were 
at that time dissatisfied with the adjustment. Extract of a letter from 
Washington, published in the Columbian Centinel, Boston, March 8, 
1820: 

“A bill has passed Congress to admit the State of Missouri into the Union. 


without any restriction of the barbarous custom of slavery.” * * “The 
committee had not been assembled but a short time before the advocates of slave- 
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ry noised it abroad that they had agreed among themselves upon all the great 
points in controversy! meaning that the all-important principle of restricting 
slavery in Missouri would be abandoned by the House, for the deceptive provi- 
sion for the inhibition of slavery in the Territories, and the boon of an early 
admission of Maine into the Union—a grain of sand to the Andes.” * * 
“The threats of the slaveholders to dissolve the Union, and the violence of the 
hotspurs of the South in other particulars, have had their effect, and the great 
principle of freedom has been abandoned in the temple where liberty had fondly 
anticipated that her altar was firmly founded.” 

Extract of a letter, dated New York, March 7, 1820, published in 
the Columbian Centinel, March 11, 1820: 

“Be it remembered that fifteen of the members of Congress who voted for 
striking out the restriction of slavery in Missouri, misrepresented States whose 
Legislatures and people have solemnly protested against the extension of 
slavery.” 

And further let me say, that the Worth never favored the admission 
of Missouri, except as a free State, that she was admitted by the votes 
of the South, aided by a small fraction of the North who did not rep- 
resent the sentiments of their constituents; that after a vote had 
been obtained in favor of the bill providing for'the admission of Mis- 
souri, she presented herself with an objectionable feature in her consti. 
tution, without a modification of which she could not have been re- 
ceived; and again, that the eighth section of the act was not carried 
by Northern votes against the South, but by union of Northern and 
Southern, a portion of the North acquiescing in the proposition as it 
came from the committee of conference as the best thing possible, if 
Missouri was to be admitted as aslave State. The vote on concurrence 
in this case was one hundred and thirty-four yeas to forty-two nays, a 
part even of the forty-two in the negative being the votes of Northern 
men. | . 

It is well known that the South were at the time well satisfied with 
the arrangement; that they considered that they had done well to pro- 
cure enough Northern votes, to secure the admission of Missouri with 
the slavery feature, by allowing the eighth section to become a part of 
the bill—feeling that their gain was immediate and direct, while any 
advantage to the North was quite remote, and, of necessity, must be ex- 
tremely uncertain. The letter of Mr, Pinckney, which has been frequently 
adverted to during this discussion, is directly in point in this connection: 


Coneress Hatt, March 2, 1820, 
Three o'clock at night. 
Dear Sir: I hasten to inform you that this moment we have carried the 
question to admit Missouri and all Louisiana to the southward of 36° 30’ free of 
the restriction of slavery, and give the South, in a short time, an addition of six, 
and perhaps eight members to the Senate of the United States. It is considered 
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here by the slaveholding States as a great triumph. The votes were close— 
ninety to eighty-six, (so the vote was declared)—produced by the seceding 
and absence of a few moderate men from the North. To the north of 36° 30’ 
there is to be by the present law, restriction, which you will see by the votes I 
voted against. But it is at present of no moment: it is a vast tract, uninhab- 
ted, only by savages and wild beasts, in which not a foot of the Indian claim to 
the soil is extinguished, and in which, according to the ideas prevalent, no land 
office will be open for a great length of time. 

With respect, your obedient servant, CHARLES PINCKNEY. 

To my mind it comes with especial ill grace from any Southern man 
to deny that a compromike was effected at that time; one, to be sure, 
which had not the entire concurrence of the South, and was not wholly 
repudiated by the North, but was with difficulty carried on the side of 
the North against the views of their constituency, while it was quite 
acceptable to the leading men of the South, as an arrangement, not 
indeed such as they would have preferred, but yet promising quite well 
for the future. 

Nor am I less surprised at the ground assumed by honorable gentle- 
men of the South that the objection taken by the North in 1821 to the 
form of the State constitution, as presented, released them from all ob- 
ligation to regard the arrangement of 1820 as any longer binding 
upon them. . 

Mr. Chairman, can gentlemen be serious, knowing as they well know 
that the admission of Missouri, with slavery, was so distasteful to the 
North that it tested the devoted of our people to the Union; knowing 
that by no possibility, could the admission have been accomplished 
without the simultaneous passage of the eighth section; knowing that 
a new ground of demur in 1821 was to a feature contained in the con- 
stitution, which they regarded as injuriously affecting the black popu- 
lation ; knowing that the North have thrown no embarrassment in the 
way of the arrangement, as finally concurred in by the two Houses of 
Congress, being fairly and faithfully carried into execution? I repeat 
sir, can gentlemen be serious when they assert that the South is not 
bound by the doings of 1820 and 1821? 

The honorable gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Puitures,) after re- 
citing the facts bearing upon the Missouri compromise, adds these words: 

“T have"thus, Mr. Chairman, faithfully narrated these transactions as I find 
them here recorded. They need no argument; for I have only to put a tongue 
into these pages, ‘and bid them speak for me.’ with all this plainly written 
down for our instruction, such is the force of error and prejudice, in obscuring 
the human mind, that we find gentlemen of intelligence and integrity repeated- 
ly insisting upon an agreement, against the positive refusal of one of the parties 
to enter into it in 1820, or to recognize it in 1821. Sir, we cannot receive as- 
sertion for evidence, nor the repetition of falsehood for truth.” 
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In reply, Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions to propound. 
If no agreement was made, how came Missouri to be a member of this 
Union? Did not the House refuse to admit her without a restriction 
in her constitution which inhibited slavery in her limits? Was not a 
conference arranged between the two Houses of Congress, which pro- 
posed the settlement of this question as it was made, and as it now 
stands? Could the result of that conference have been accepted by the 
House, and Missouri been admitted, without the aid of Northern votes ? 
Did, or did not, Southern gentlemen mean to have it understood by 
those from the North who voted with them tosustain the report of the 
committee of conference, that they made an agreement to accept the 
arrangement? Is, or is not, Missouri now in the Union as a slave 
State? Could she have been admitted in 1820 or 1821 as such, with- 
out the South had agreed that the territory north of 36° 30’ should be 
forever free? And with these facts before gentlemen, I am not a little 
surprised at the language used on this occasion, in this and other parts of 
this speech, in relation to “ agreement” and “a breach of faith.” Yes, sir, 
I confess I am astonished and pained at what I can only regard as a 
backing out from an agreement made by those who preceeded us, and 
which has till this moment, for thirty-four years, inured solely to the 
benefit of the party which now seeks its repeal ; and with the additional 
fact in view, that the repeal operates only against one of the parties to 
the arrangement, and leaves the other party in undisturbed enjoyment 
of all which they sought for. 

Can gentlemen honestly contend that the South are absolved by the 
action of the North from any obligation to maintain the eighth section 
inviolate? When the South have enjoyed the free use of the State of 
Missouri, according to their desire, for fostering and maintaining the 
institution of slavery, without let or hindrance on the part of the Nor th, 
will they pretend that it is honorable for the upholders of sable 
(whether living North or South,) to deprive the free States of the ad- 
vantage guarantied to them more than thirty years since, of having a 
portion of territory forever dedicated to freedom ? 

But, says one gentleman, the North have refused to extend the prin- 
ciples established in 1820, and for this purpose to run out the line of 
36° 30’ towards the Pacific. And what does this prove? Does it es- 
tablish the fact that, because the North think that a bad bargain has 
already been made, and which they cannot help, but are unwilling to 
repeat in reference to new matter, therefore the South is absolved from 
performance of their part of a contract, the whole of which has, for 
thirty years, inured to their sole benefit? How it is possible that gen- 
tlemen of honorable intentions can take any other view of this question 
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than that there is a binding agreement, is, I confess, past my compre- 
hension. But, admitting that the ground assumed was tenable, and 
that the North had been wanting in their fidelity to the compromise of 
1820, how stands the case then? 

Let me recall the attention of gentlemen to the events of 1850. 
What was then the language of Southern gentlemen addressed to those 
who desired to interdict slavery in the Territories of New Mexico and 
Utah? They then argued that it was unnecessary to impose any re- 
strictions, as slavery could not exist in those Territories, and it was only 
irritating the South without benefit to the North to insist upon attach- 
ing the Wilmot proviso. Peace and compromise was their desire. 

Mr. SterHEns, of Georgia, here interrupted the speaker. 

Mr. Puitures. Does the gentleman desire an answer to the question 
he has propounded ? 

Mr. Wauiey. The gentleman may answer or not, as he wishes. 

Mr. Stepuens. I wish to'ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a 
question. I would inquire of the gentleman, if he maintains that the 
people of the North did agree that Missouri should come into the Union 
as a slave State, upon the condition of a perpetual exclusion of slavery 
north of 36° 30’? 

Mr. Wautey. I do not undertake to say that the people of the North, 
as a people, made any compact with the people of the South, as a people. 

Mr. Sreruens. My object is to inquire, whether he means to main- 
tain that the Representatives of the people of the North entered into 
any such agreement with the Representatives of the people of the South 
by the act of 1820? 

Mr. Wattzy. As many of the Representatives from the North in 
Congress as were necessary to make an agreement, and without which 
it could not be done. 

Mr. Stepuens. An agreement binding on both sections? 

Mr. Watery. Binding on those who voted for it. 

Mr. SrepHens. Then I understand the gentleman himself to back 
out, and not to maintain here that the North, as a section, entered into 
or ever recognised any such agreement. 

Mr. Watery. I do not back out at all. Isay that the North and 
the South were at variance. The Senate and the House were at ya- 
riance. The House refused to receive Missouri without the prohibition 
of slavery. The Senate insisted upon the eighth section of the act as 
it was finally adopted. The Senate and the House, by a conference, 
agreed to this section, and enough members from the North united with 
the South to carry it. It was adopted, and became substantially a 


binding agreement. 
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Mr. Strrnens. Binding agreement? 

Mr. Wattzy. Yes, sir,*binding, 

Mr. Srrpuens. Binding upon whom? 

Mr. Watirey. Binding upon all honorable men. 

Mr. Stepuens. Then, when in the year following, the proposition 
was made to admit Missouri into the Union, upon the motion of Mr. 
Lowndes, who was one of those in 1820 from the South agreeing to the 
“line of 36° 30’,” why was it that a majority of the Representatives 
from the North voted against the proposition, if it was a binding agree- 
ment upon all honorable men? I ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, why was it, when Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, moved to insert into 
the bill for the admission of Missouri into the Union, in 1821, a provi 
sion abolishing slavery within that State, in direct violation of the 
agreement of 1820, that two-thirds of the Representatives from the 
North voted against her admission unless she should avons slavery 
within her limits? 

Mr. Wattey. Because they were always opposed to the admission 
of Missouri without the restriction. That is my answer. They acted 
consistently from beginning to end. I say now, and I say at all times, 
that the men from the North, in Congress, voted against this agree- 
ment; they voted against the admission of Missouri, unless she should 
come in as a free State, and they were consistent in so voting. They 
were not parties to the agreement, and were not bound by it; but those 
Northern gentlemen who were parties to it, were bound by it. And 
much more were Southern gentlemen, who voted for it almost in a 
body, bound by it. That is my answer to the gentleman. 

Mr. Stepuens. The North not bound by it! But the South bound 
by it! That is a strange sort of an agreement binding on honorable 
men! 

Mr. Kerrr. May I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts one ques- 
tion ? 

[Cries of “No!” “No!” “Go on!”] 

Mr. Kerrr. I only desire to ask the gentleman, whether those gen- 
tlemen who voted against the fugitive slave law, are under no obliga- 
tions to stand by it? 

Mr. Wattry. Every man who loves his country will stand ae the 
laws of his country so long as they are laws. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, says, in his speech, August 13, 1850: 


“We hear a great deal about settlement, adjustment, compromise, harmony, 
and Union. Now, I am for all these.” 


And again: 


«All that we ask, all that I ask, is for Congress to open the entire country, 
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and give an equal right to all the citizens of all the States to enter, settle, and 
colonize it with their property of every kind, or to make an equitable division of 
it, Is this wrong? Is it endeavoring to control the action of Congress impro- 
perly to carry out sectional views and interests?” 

Mr. Steruens, of Georgia. The gentleman quotes the speech which 
I made in 1850. I was then in favor of the measures which he pro- 
fesses to be in favor of now. I would ask him, whether he maintains 
that there is the least inconsistency between my position then and the 
one Lnow occupy? I asked then that the common territories of the 
Union should be, at that time, opened to the free colonization and set- 
tlement of people from all sections of the Union, with whatever prop- 
erty they might have; or that that they be divided upon some just 
basis. The North would not divide. And now to-day I ask, in behalf 
of Nebraska, the same principles of settlement that were then adopted. 
My position is the same now as then. If the North had then stood to 
the principle of division, I should have abided by it. 

Mr. Campsett. With the permission of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, | would ask my friend from Georgia whether, after all these 
measures were passed, he did not assist in getting up a pledge to create 
a new party, called the Union party, which was to denounce and op- 
pose every man, of any of the parties, who at any time sought to dis- 
turb the settlement which had been made in 1850? 

Mr. Srepuens. I will answer the gentleman. I never got up any 
pledge for the organization of any new party; neither the Union nor 
any other party that I am aware of. I will tell the gentleman what I 
did. I signed a paper with others, Mr. Clay at the head of it—whether 
I wrote it or not Ido not recollect—in which each of us who signed it 
pledged ourselves not to support for President or Vice President, any 
individual who was not committed to the maintenance of the settle- 
ment of 1850. 

Mr, Camppent. Or members of Congress ¢ 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir; or members of Congress. 

Mr. Campsett, Or members of State Legislatures ? 

Mr. Srernens. Or members of State Legislatures. I intended to 
make a clean sweep of it. I do not remember whether the paper was 
drawn up by myself or not; but I do know that I was present when 
it was drawn up. I know that it was intended to put down all who 
disturbed that settlement. As I did then I do to-day. I was for main- 
taining its principles then as now. 

Mr. Watrey. I shake hands with the gentleman as to the finality 
of the compromise measures of 1850. I came to this Congress on that 
platform; but I was pained and grieved to find that the moment I 
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reached this place, and before I had time to set down and look over 
the letters sent me in advance, I was told of this Nebraska plan, which 
was to break up the whole arrangement of 1850, and to throw this ap- 
ple of discord into our midst, and rekindle the fires of slavery agitation. 

Mr. Sreruens. One further word in reply to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The present bill for the organization of the Territory 
of Nebraska, so far from breaking up the arrangement of 1850, is in 
strict conformity with the principles then established. If the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts wishes to shake hands with me on the platform 
of principles of 1850, he must come out for the Nebraska-Kansas bill. 
We cannot shake hands on that question while I am for it and he is 
against it. And if he stood with me in 1850, how is it that we are 
opposed now ? 

Mr. Watiey. Because I take issue with the gentleman as to what 
“principles were settled by an acquiescence in the compromise measures 
of 1850. 

Mr. Taytor, of Ohio. The gentleman from Georgia says that the 
principles of the Nebraska bill are in strict conformity with those of 
1850. Now, I take issue there. This bill proposes to give to the peo- 
ple of the Territories the right to govern themselves without Congress. 

Mr. Stepnens. How? ? 

Mr. Taytor. Asa Territory. The bill to organize the Territory of 
New Mexico conferred it to them when they came to be a State; and 
if he turns to the act organizing the Territory of New Mexico, it will 
show it. 

Mr. Stepuens. One word in reply. The territorial bills for Utah 
and New Mexico provide that when the Territories are formed into 
States, they may come into the Union with or without slavery, as the 
people there may determine for themselves. This is the exact language 
of the present bill as to Kansas and Nebraska. When thjs bill was in- 
troduced into the Senate, it was identical in language with the Utah 
and New Mexican bills of 1850 upon the subject of slavery. The fire- 
brand that the gentleman from Massachusetts speaks of was kindled in 
the Senate; and a celebrated manifesto was put out to the country when 
the bill was identical in language with the legislation of 1850. Who 
kindled the fire-brand? The enemies of the act of 1850! I opposed 
them, and I oppose them now. 

Mr. Watery. One word before I go on with the course of my re- 
marks. I considered when I came here that the slavery agitation was 
not to be re-opened, but it could not fail to be re-opened by a repeal of 
the Missouri compromise ; and that the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia knows, and every other gentleman here. Therefore, I say that those 
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who adyocate a repeal of the Missouri compromise are the gentlemen 
who haye made an infraction upon the finality of the settlement of 
1850. I leave the question there. 

Mr. Smiru, of Virginia. I cannot agree to be placed in any such 
position. 

Mr. Wattry. It is not for me to place the gentleman in any posi- 
tion, I give my own views, and state them frankly and fearlessly. Other 
gentlemen may hold their own. 

Mr. Smrru. Certainly; 1 merely wanted to enter my protest against 
the gentleman’s conclusion. 

Mr. Wattey. Well, Mr. Chairman, what followed? Were not all 
the bills passed which were then under consideration? The omnibus 
bill had failed, it is true; but*the measures desired by the South were 
successful. New Mexico andgUtah were admitted without restriction ; 
the fugitive slave bill became a law, and, on the other hand, California 
was admitted as a free State, and the Texas boundary and District bills 
were passed. I do not say that they were passed together, or as com- 
promise measures; I never so regarded the action of that Congress. 
But I do say, that many gentlemen of the North voted for some of those 
measures very reluctantly, and much against public sentiment at home, 
wholly from a desire to meet the wishes expressed by Union men from 
the South, in terms similar to those adopted by Mr. SrepHens. 

And I say, further, that, after all those measures had been passed, a 
strong desire was expressed by Mr. Clay, and other leading statesmen 
of both political parties, North and South, that the action of Congress 
might be considered as a finality, and that slavery agitation might 
thenceforth cease in Congress. 

This had been asked in advance, and was repeated after the passage 
of the bills. Mr. Clay desired that the Senate might furnish a test vote 
upon the question of further agitation, by their action in reference to 
petitions for the repeal of the fugitive slave law. In accordance with 
his desire, those petitions were not referred, but were laid upon the 
table by a very decided vote of men of both parties and of both sections. 

President Fillmore regarded the action of the thirtyfirst Congress 
as a final settlement of this question, and has always so expressed him- 
self; so did Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, and so—as it was under- 
stood by the country before his election, and up to the time of the 
meeting of the present Congress—did President Pierce. 

Again, as evidence that agitation was to be regarded as finally and 
forever put at rest, allow me to cite the declaration and pledge, which 
contains the name of the honorable gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
SrerHEns) among many others. It reads as follows: 
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“The undersigned, members of the thirty-first Congress of the United States, 
believing that a renewal of sectional controversy upon the subject of slavery 
would be both dangerous to the Union and destructive to its objects, and see- 
ing no mode by which such controversies can be avoided, except by a strict 
adherence to the settlement thereof effected by the compromise passed at the 
last session of Congress, do hereby declare their intention to maintain the same 
settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts to repeal or alter the acts afore- 
said, unless by the general consent of the friends of the measure, and to remedy 
such evils, if any, as time and experience may develop. And for the purpose 
of making this resolution effective, they further declare that they will not sup- 
port for the office of President or Vice President, or of Senator or of Represen- 
tative in Congress, or as member of a State Legislature, any man, of whatever 
party, who is not known to be opposed to the disturbance of the settlement 
aforesaid, AND TO THE RENEWAL, IN ANY FORM, OF AGITATION UPON THE SUBJECT OF 


SLAVERY HEREAFTER. q 
Henry Cray, D. A. Boxes, F. E. McLean, 

C. 8. Moreneap, Grorce R. AnpreWs, | A. G. WATKINS, 
Rovrrr L. Ross, W. P. Maneum, H. A. Butiarp, 
Wan. C. Dawson, JereMrIAn Morton, T. 5S. Haymonp, 
Tuomas J. Rusk, R. I. Bow, * A. H. Suepparp, 
JEREMIAH CLEMENS, E. C. Case zt, DanieEt Breck, 
James CooPrer, ALEXANDER Evans, JAMES L. JOHNSON, 
Tuomas G. Prartr, Howe tt Coss, J. B. Tompson, 
Wm. M. Gwin, H. 8. Foors, J. M. ANDERSON, 
Samuet A. Extor, Wit1am Dorr, Joun B. Kerr, 
Davin Ovurtaw, James Brooks, J. P. CALDWELL, 
C. H. Witrams, Avex. H. Sreriens, Epmunp Deperry, 
J. Puriirpes Puenrx, R. 'Toomss, H. Marsnat, 

A. M. ScoerMERHORN, M. P. Gentry, ALLEN F. Owen. 
Joun R. Touran, Henry W. Hittrarp, 


This state of things gave rise to the formation of a party,at the 
North called the compromise party—not separating themselves from 
party associations for other purposes, but upon the question of slavery 
agitation, taking the ground that they acquiesced in the doings of the 
Congress of 1850 as a final settlement of these questions, and they — 
acted accordingly. | 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Brecxinriner) thought fit to 
speak reproachfully of Boston as being the spot where the putative 
father of the Nebraska bill was hung in effigy—regarding the com- 
munity there, who are as order loving and law-abiding as any in the 
civilized word, as responsible for the acts of a few miscreants under the 
shelter of night—but forgetting the manner in which the citizens of 
Boston, by a volunteer enrollment, testified their willingness to protect 
the United States officers in the execution, of a law which was ex- 
tremely odious and unpalatable, and regarded by many as unjust and 
unconstitutional. In the gentleman’s summary disposal of Boston and 
of New England, yes, and of New York, making his bow to Pennsyl- 
vania, and throwing himself into the outstretched arms of the West, 
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he forgot that many men at the North had well nigh ostracised them- 
selves at home in the strong desire they felt, by an acquiescence in this 
new compromise, and by conceding so much to the South, to preserve 
harmony, good faith, and the integrity of the Union. 

Many men were eT for the sake of peace, to regard the measures 
of 1850 as a finality, who would not have voted for some of those mea- 
sures. But they having been passed, and being law, these mem were 
ready to peril all which they held dear in their support. How, then, 
must such men stand affected by the present aspect of things, in which 
the South deny that they are bound by the compromise of 1820; taunt 
the North with having been unwilling to apply the principles of the 
compromise of 1820 to other territory; again in 1850 ask the North 
to abide by the measures of that session as a final settlement; and 
now, of their own accord, led on by a Northern man against the known 
wishes of the great body of the North, as expounded by petitions, re- 
monstrances, State resolves, instructions, requests, and most most sig- 
nificantly by elections in Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Michigan, re-open the question and demand a repeal of 
an arrangement forced upon the North against their wishes by the 
South, with the aid of a few Northern votes ? 

Mr. Ricarpson, (interrupting.) I only desire to say, for myself, 
and the Senator from my State, (Mr. Dovexas,) that we owe no more 
allegiance to the North than we do to the South. Ue represents the 
State of Illinois, and I a district in that State. He is responsible to 
that State; I am responsible to my district. When I prove faithless 
to the peoble I represent, I shall obey their summons, whenever it 
comes, or let some one else, who understands their wishes better than 
I do, represent them. 

Mr. Watery. I had no reference to the honorable gentleman from 
Illinois, (Mr. Rrcuarpson,) I was not thinking of him at all when I 
made the allusion which gave rise to the interruption. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that the South did not impose the eighth 
section upon the country. This is true, and not true. It is true that 
they did not desire it, but that they were willing to accept it as the 
best arrangement they could make. But, say they, again the North 
got the lion’s share. The South did not think so then; Mr. Pinckney 
did not so regard it. Had it not been to quiet the agitation of the 
country, certainly the share they obtained would not have been yielded 
in 1820. i 

And I go further; I affirm that there is no reason for applying the 
same principle to other territory, because to urge the existence of such 
a reason, assumes that the North, as a body, favored the settlement in 
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1820, which is an error, and therefore the North were at liberty to 
oppose any further application of the principle. 

It comes to this, that though the South, as a body, voted for the 
Missouri bill, which became a law by means of their votes, and could 
not have been passed except as a whole; that because some did not 
vote for it, and always opposed it, yet that the South are at liberty to 
enjoy the fruits of it for thirty years, and then coolly to say to those 
Northern men who ostracized themselves to aid the South in a division 
of the territory: Gentlemen, we made no bargain; we waived our 
constitutional scruples at the time, as our recorded votes show ; but it 
was only to secure our object at the time, and make you believe that 
we were in earnest; but now we intend, by the aid of aspiring men at 
the North, to get possession for slavery cf that part of our common 
country, which, by Southern votes, as well as by Northern, has been 
solemnly dedicated to freedom. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, and not because we admit 
the correctness of the position, we concede that there was no agree- 
ment, express or implied, in 1820, and if there was, that it has been 
violated, and add to this that the North have refused to carry out this 
line, on some occasions, when requested to do so, and what does all 
this prove? Were we not requested, in the year 1850, to treat by- 
gones as such, and to forget past grievances, and henceforth to unite 
with the South in efforts to eschew all agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion? And pray, Mr. Chairman, who has revived it? Not the Whigs; 
nor even the Freesoilers in Congress. What said the President in his 
last annual niessage | 

‘When the grave shall have closed over all who are now endeavoring to 
meet the obligations of duty, the year 1850 will be recurred to as a period filled 
with anxious apprehension.” * * * * “Disturbing questions arose, bear- 
ing upon the domestic institutions of one portion of the Confederaey, and in- 
volving the constitutional rights of theStates. But notwithstanding differences 
of opinion and sentiment which then existed in relation to details and specifie 
provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citizens, whose devotion to the 
Union can never be doubted, has given renewed vigor to our institutions, and 
restored a sense of repose and security to the public mind throughout the Con- 
federacy. That this repose is to suffer no shock duxing my official term, if I have 
the power to,avert it, those who placed me here may be assured.” 

And why this renewal of agitation? Is it needed? Who demands 
it? Are the people in this tract of country waiting and beseeching the 
boon of some organization at our hands? By no means. And if it 
were so, why touch this troublous question? Why not enact the bill 
proposed in the last Congress? Why now open afresh the sleeping em- 
bers buried in ashes, which seemed to promise extinction final and 
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tranquil to the fires so long burning, so often threatening sectional dis- 
cord % 

We are brethren. Why not live in peace? We do not think alike. 
We never shall while we exist on this earth; but we formed our arti- 
cles of association on the principle of compromise, and the vast ma-~ 
jority of the inhabitants of the country are in principle opposed to the 
increase of slavery beyond the limits which a fair exposition of the true 
intent of the Constitution warrants. 

The North are willing, they have proved themselves to be so, to de- 
fend their Southern brethren in the enjoyment of every right guaran- 
tied to them by the Constitution; beyond that we cannot go, and the 
South must not ask it at our hands. 

But, says the honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Smiru,) this 
bill now upon your calendar is intended to remedy “an outrage” upon 
the South of long standing. If it be so, then all those Southern gentle- 
men who have striven to carry the compromises of 1820 and 1850, are 
parties to the outrage. They certainly did think that when Missouri 
was admitted as a slave State, the South were obtaining an equivalent 
for the guarantee afforded by the eighth section of the act of admission. 
They thought that when Northern men so far strained their consciences 
as to aid in the passage of the fugitive slave act without providing for 
trial by jury, they were offering an equivalent for other measures of 
the same period. Ay, when honorable men from the South saw their 
fellow-citizens at the North counseling by word and example their 
brethren at the North to maintain all the acts of 1850, as a whole, for 
the sake of peace and union, however they might regard them sepa- 
rately, they little thought they would be charged as aiding to commit 
an outrage upon the South by sustaining the compromise measures. 

Oh, shades of the departed Pinckney, Clay, Webster, ay, Calhoun, 
would that ye were here to testify as to this outrage; but had ye lived, 
it would have been unnecessary that the compeer of most of you should 
be called on to raise his arm and voice against those who, in despite of 
their previous protestations, are now so eager to lay ruthless hands 
upon the bond of peace—the Missouri compromise. 

When I think of the departed, without at all disparaging the great 
men of the West or of the South, I cannot refrain from exclaiming, in the 
language of another, of him whom neither Massachusetts nor New 
England may appropriate as their own, but whose fame and talents are 
the property and the pride of this Union, and an honor to the Anglo- 
Saxon race : | 

“Thou should’st be living at this hour— 
The world hath need of thee.” 
Py 
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Yes, Mr. Chairman, had Daniel Webster’s voice been heard in the 
Chamber at the other end of the Capitol on this question, no man 
would have been found bold enough to have charged him with favoring 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise. In the forcible words which he 
himself used in his speech at Buffalo, in May, 1851: 

“T never would consent, and never have consented, that there should be one 
foot of slave territory beyond what the old thirteen States had at the time of 
the formation of the Union. Never, never! The man cannot show his face to 
me, and say he can prove that I ever departed from that doctrine. He would 
sneak away, and slink away, or hire a mercenary press to ery out, ‘What an 
apostate from liberty Daniel Webster has become!’ But he knows himself to 
be a hypocrite and a falsifier.” 

And again in the same speech, he says: 

“T contend, and always have contended, that, after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, any measure of the Government calculated to bring more slave terri- 
tory into the United States, was beyond the power of the Constitution and against 
its provisions.” 

I ask, with confidence, and fearlessly, would not the man that should 
have charged Daniel Webster with favoring the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, have sneaked away from the withering look of his dark 
and awful frown ?—yes, and forever afterwards have shunned his pierc- 
ing glance. 

Feed it, why? To accomplish that which he had’asserted to be 
unconstitutional; to repudiate an engagement voluntarily entered into 
to maintain the Union, and from which the South have thus far reaped 
the entire advantage, was he the man to counsel such proceedings? 
Never, never ! 

With a heart as large as his frame and his intellect, he always re- 
garded the interests of the whole country; and whether nullification 
reared its threatening head at the South, or a strong aversion to the 
institution of slavery stood in the way of the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, in relation to the recovery of fugitive slaves 
at the North, he was equally and alike resolutely found on the side of 
the Constitution and the Union. He knew no North, no South ; but, 
if he thought his own best friends, from his own section of country, 
were in error, he was prompt to utter “vera pro gratis.” His fidelity 
to the Constitution was so strong, and so controlling, as to overcome 
all party and sectional considerations. Where the Constitution lead, 
he followed; where that stopped, he halted. Hear his language at 
Niblo’s gardens, on the exciting topic of slavery: 

“All the stipulations, contained in the Constitution, in favor of the slavehold- 
éng States which were already in the Union, ought to be fulfilled, and so far as 
depends on me, shall be fulfilled, in the fullness of their sah and to the ex- 
actness of their letter.” 
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Listen to the same voice when, on the 7th of March, he discusses the | 
question of the necessity of applying the Wilmot proviso to the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico. He says: 


“Sir, whenever there is a substantial good tobe done, whenever there is a 
foot of land to be staid back from becoming slave territory, I am ready to assert 
the principle of the exclusion of slavery. I am pledged to it from the year 
1887; I have been pledged to it again and again; and I will perform those 
pledges.” 

Listen once more. In the same speech, he says: 

“Now, Mr. President, I have established, so far as I proposed to go into any 
line of observation to establish, the proposition with which I set out, and upou 
which I propose to stand or fall; and that is, that the whole territory of the 
States in the United States, or in the newly acquired territory of the United 
States, has a fired and settled character, now fired and settled by law which can- 
not be repealed.” 


I ask again, lives there the man who dares to say, or even to believe, 
that Daniel Webster, if living at the present time, would vote for, or 
approve of, the repeal of the Missouri compromise ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the committee for one 
moment, to the position of Mr. Clay upon this question. It has been 
so often referred to in this debate, that I will only allude to it for the 
purpose of corroborating my argument, by showing, that in the judg- 
ment of that great statesman and patriot, the Missouri compromise 
was effected by the instrumentality of Southern votes. Listen to his 
language on the 5th February, 1850. On that occasion he said: 

“But the clause of 36 deg. 80 min., I repeat you will find, sir, if you will 
take the trouble to look into the Journals, was, upon three or four different 
occasions, offered. Mr. Thomas, acting in every instance, presented the pro- 
position of 86 deg. 80 min. ; and it was finally agreed to. But I take the ocea- 
sion to say that among those who agreed to that line were a majority of Southern 
members. My friend from Alabama, in the Senate, (Mr. King,) Mr. Pinckney, 
from Maryland, and a majority of the Southern Senators in this body, voted in 
favor of the line of 36 deg 80 min. ; and a majority of the Southern members in 
the other House, at the head of whom was Mr. Lowndes himself, voted also for 
that line. I have no doubt that I did also; but, as Iwas Speaker of the House, 
and as the Journal does not show which way the Speaker votes, except in the 
ease of a tie, I am not able to tell with certainty how I actually did vote; bwt 
TI have no earthly doubt that Ivoted, in common with my other Southern friends, 

for the adoption of the line of 36 deg. 30 min.” 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only did Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay regard 
the act admitting Missouri into this Union as one and indivisible, and 
morally irrepealable, but so, also, in my judgment, did the great states- 
man of the South consider this as a foregone conclusion, and would 
never have counseled or sanctioned its repeal, and my belief rests upon 
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two considerations, viz: his own language in reply to Mr. Webster on 
the 7th March, 1850, and his extreme punctiliousness in the mainte- 
nance of plighted faith at any and every personal sacrifice. 

It seems to me that his use of the word “ excluded” on that occasion, 
is conclusive as to his view of this question as one which is finally set- 
tled.—(Cong. Globe vol. 21, part 1, p. 484.) 

“Mr Catnoun. One word, and I have done; and that word is, that, notwith- 
standing the acquisition of the vast territory of Texas, represented by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, it is the fact that all that addition to our territory 
made it by no means equal to what the Northern States had exorupep us from 
before that acquisition.” 

“The territory lying west, between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
is three fourths of the whole of Louisiana; and that which lies between the 
Mississippi and the Ohio, added to that, makes a much greater extent of terri- 
tory than Florida and Texas, and that portion of Louisiana that has fallen to 
our share.” 

Not only will the repeal of the Missouri compromise be, in my judg- 
ment, adirect violation of good faith, and in entire contravention of the 
avowed understanding between leading men at the South and compro- 
mise men of 1850 at the North, in pursuance of which the measures of 
that year in Congress were to be acquiesced in as a final settlement of 
the slavery question, and further agitation and discussion of this sub- 
ject were to be discountenanced ; but it will of necessity impair confi- 
dence, and renew agitation of a more decided and alarming character 
than has hitherto existed. 

Those who know me best will bear witness that I am neither an 
Abolitionist nor an alarmist; neither am I the friend or the apologist 
forslavery. I regard the institution as an evil, but one, so far as the 
States are concerned, beyond my reach or control. Yet, I do say to 
my brethren at the South, that they greatly misjudge the true state of 
public sentiment at the North, when they characterize the apprehension 
which we express as to the necessary and immediate effect of the pro- 
posed repeal upon the remaining compromises, as a threat. No, sir, 
not a threat; but a solemn, sad conviction, forced upon us by what 
we know of human nature, of the laws of cause and effect, and of the 
feelings of the millions who people the free States. It is not fiction; it 
is stern reality. A very intelligent friend at the North thus writes. 
to me: 

“I object to the Nebraska movement, that it prepares the way for everlasting 
agitation. Pass it, and it will be understood that. henceforth compromises settle 
nothing. Pass it, and we shall have an agitation next year for its repeal Oo, 
amendment. We shall have agitation, too, for amending the governments of 
Utah and New Mexico by applying the Wilmot proviso to them; an agitation 
for the repeal of the fugitive slave law, &e. And it will not be possible to 
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aottle any of these agitations by another compromise, because there will no lon- 
ger be any faith in compromises. The numerous thousands of voters who have 
abstained from Free-Soilism because they felt that compromises were binding, 
will no longer feel that restraint; but, on the contrary, will feel at perfect lib- 
erty to agitate against whatever does not accord with their own views. Every 
man will feel that he has as good a right as Mr. Dove.as to agitate in favor of 
his own ‘great principle,’ and against any compromise which seems to conflict 
with it. The age of compromises will have passed away, because nobody will 
any longer have any faith in them, and everything must henceforth be decided 
by the conflict of ‘great principles.’ It seems to me dangerous to start peoples’ 
minds in this direction.” 


These are the sentiments of a calm, conservative mind—of one who 
has been opposed to agitation, and who has faithfully upheld the com- 
promises of the Constitution. And I am confident that they are the 
convictions of multitudes of minds of the same class. | 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that our Southern brethern would ere 
now have seen that this measure is uncalled for; not only wnsought, 
but undesirable; that no good can flow from it, but only evil, and that 
continually ; and seeing this, and being convinced that men in whom 
they have had confidence at the North have felt pained at the support 
which this'‘measure of repeal has received from Southern Whigs and 
Democrats, they would have risen as one man and testified to the 
country that the agitating question was put at rest, and the project of 
repeal wholly abandoned. : ° 

In this I have thus far been disappointed, though some true and 
noble sons of the South have dared to maintain and contend. for the 
preservation of plighted faith. 

Sir, this measure cannot inure to the benefit of our beloved country 
in any manner; and should this bill become a law, it may prove a 
God-send to political Abolitionists, by giving them an excuse and ma- 
terial for renewed and increased agitation; but it will fill the patriot's 
heart with inexpressible sorrow. 

The honorable gentleman, ouce the chief magistrate of the Old Do- 
minion, now a member of thiS House, from one of the districts of Vir- 
ginia, in his recent speech upon this question, alluded in terms of re- 
proach tothe course of John Quincy Adams in coming, as he expressed 
himself, into this Hall for the purpose of agitation, after filling the high 
and exalted offices with which he had been honored. Sir, Mr. Adams 
needs no defence for the noble example which he has given to this 
country of one who, after having ably and successfully filled the high- 
est office in the gift of man, quietly retired to private life; and again, 
at the bidding of the sovereign people, who knew him best, because 
among them he had his earliest home, came into this Hall to give his 
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constituents and the country the benefit of his experience and wisdom. 
His name and his worth will be held in everlasting remembrance. 

The same gentleman has not spared the Commonwealth which I 
have the honor in part to represent upon this floor, but has seen fit to 
rebuke her for the course which she pursued in relation to the mission 
of Hon. Samuel Hoar to South Carolina. 

Sir, [would reply to that gentleman in the words of Daniel Webster : 

“There is a more tangible and irritating cause of grievance at the North. 
Free blacks are constantly employed in the vessels of the North, generally as 
cooks or stewards. When the vessel arrives at a southern port, these free col- 
ored men are taken on shore by the police or municipal authority, imprisoned, 
and kept in prison till the vessel is again ready to sail. This is not only irri- 
tating, but exceedingly unjustifiable and oppressive. Mr. Hoar’s mission some 
time ago to South Carolina was a well-intended effort to remove this cause of 
complaint. The North thinks such imprisonments illegal and unconstitutional ; 
and as the cases occur constantly and frequently, they regard it as a great 
grievance.” 


This, sir, is the whole case, and Massachusetts sought, in a quiet 
and friendly manner, to test the question in the proper courts. For 
this she is now reproved by the gentleman from Virginia, Sir, Mas- 
sachusetts does not plead to the indictment. She does not recognize 
the right, to say nothing of the courtesy, of a gentleman from Virginia, 
to arraign her at this or any other bar, and I offer no defence in her 
behalf, When rightfully attacked, she will be manfully defended, and 
will ever be ready to have her acts, in this and every other respect, 
scrutinized by her peers. : 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed repeal of the Missouri compromise is a 
great moral as well as political question, involving, in my judgment, 
good faith between two parties to an agreement, which one party now 
seeks to be released from without consent of the other—in other words, 
without relinquishing the consideration which has been granted by the 
North to the South. At such a moment is it to be wondered at that 
the sentinels upon the watch towers should have felt called upon to lift 
up their voice and cry? Ay, that the ministers of the gospel should 
have come forward, unbidden, to testify against the perpetration of a 
great wrong, more especially when its effect is to consign to slavery 
that which by solemn compact had been dedicated to freedom? Sir, 
I should have been surprised if they had remained silent, and I honor 
them for their vigilance and unanimity in speaking as they have done, 
in phraseology of their own choice, but in tones which will and must be 
heard, felt, and heeded. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a word to say upon the question of non-inter- 
vention—and but a word—and then I shall close my remarks, with a 
few comments upon the relation of this bill to our Indian tribes. 
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Until the second paragraph of the third section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution shall have been repealed or modified, Congress will 
haye the power to regulate and prescribe rules for the government of 
the Territories of the United States. This is what has been the uniform 
practice up to the present time ; and it is now proposed to do away with 
the exercise of this intervention, and to substitute “squatter sover- 
eiguty.” 

Hitherto the Territories have been regarded as the property of the 
States, to be managed as they thought best; they have been viewed as 
minors, having the germ of manhood, but not full grown—not of suf- 
ficient age, experience, or growth to assume the responsibilities or claim 
the privileges of a ripe majority. 

Hence, the courts have been constituted on a diffegent basis from 
those in the States; the judges have been appointed for a limited term, 
and removable during that term, if the Executive saw fit. The object 
and apparent necessity of this training is perfectly obvious. ‘The Ter- 
ritories are spacious—very sparsely peopled—without law—filling up 
gradually with a heterogeneous population, composed of people of dif- 
ferent nations, habits, and prejudices. The wise men who framed our 
Constitution, as well as those who have hitherto administered our Gov- 
ernment, supposed that, in such a state of things, it was desirable that 
this crude mass of people should have time to become somewhat ac- 
quainted with each other, and to learn their wants, and become pre- 
pared to frame laws which should be adapted to their necessities, 

After they have grown to maturity in numbers and experience, they 
have agreed upon a form of republican government, which has been 
accepted by Congress, and they have been admitted as members of this 
Confederacy. Is it wise for us to change this policy? Is it desirable 
that a ship load of emigrants should have the power to land at New 
York, and, after having traveled as far as Nebraska, should be em- 
powered to establish a government, sovereign and independent, with all 
the essential elements of State sovereignty, except the right of repre- 
sentation in our National Senate, and of voting in the House of Rep- 
resentatives? Sir, it comes practically to this, and if gentlemen are 
really prepared to adopt the system of squatter sovereignty, and com- 
mit our Territories to such rule, I see but little advantage to be gained 
in retaining the name, of Territories, or determining the number of in- 
habitants which shall be required to forin a State. We may as well 
open our arms as wide as our invitation, and become at once a Union 
of squatter sovereignties. Shame on such legislation! | 

But, sir, there already are some inhabitants of the lands which are to 
constitute these Territories, which it is proposed by this bill to organize. 
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They are not squatters, nor aliens, but the aborigines of our country. 
They have been driven back from the shore where once in proud supe- 
riority and undisputed right they gazed upon the ocean which was out- 
spread before them, little thinking what was to be their destiny, or 

how soon the approaching wave of civilization was to drive them: back 
from their secure resting place. Yes, sir, wave after wave has rolled in 
upon the helpless Indian; he has been driven back; he has made a 
stand; has asserted his rights; bargained for a new position; receded 
back to occupy it; been overtaken by the ever-pressing tide rolling 
westward and farther west; again he paused, and again he treated); 
solemn and sacred pledges were offered that this treaty should be final. 
He whose will was law assured the red man that in this far off territory 
he should be forever safe and undisturbed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, again the sea is lashed into a storm; again 
the ocean roar is heard; again the red man of the forest is to be 
pursued—not at once, I admit not at all, if he will sell out and 
move back; not till States are formed, if he persists in remaining, 
but then, the language of General Jackson will be quoted against 
him: “We cannot protect you in the limits of a sovereign State ;” 
as you were forced from Georgia, so you must quit Nebraska. 
Methinks I see the Indian urged on by the advancing wave 
pressing still westward, till he finds himself in view of the vast Pacific 
ocean, and, as his eyes look in vain for other lands to which he may 
retire, he feels the force of the waves of the Pacific turned against him, 
and pressing him backward toward the Rocky Mountains. Sad and 
disconsolate, he yields himself without opposition, not even a struggle, 
‘to his destiny—saying by act, if not by word, what has already been 
so touchingly written of his race: 

_ “Tn a little while, and they will go the way that their brethren have gone 
before. They will vanish like a vapor from the face of the earth; their very 
history will will be lost in forgetfulness, and ‘the places that now know them 
will know them no more forever.’ Or if, perchance, some dubious memorial of 
them should survive, it may be in the romantic dreams of the poet to people in 
imagination his glades and groves, like the fawns, and satyrs, and sylvan dei- 

*ties of antiquity. But should he venture upon the dark story of their wrongs 
and wretchedness ; should he tell how they were invaded, corrupted, despoiled, 
driven from their native abodes and the sepulchres of their fathera, hunted like 
wild beasts about the earth, and sent down with violence and butchery, to the 
grave, posterity will either turn with horror and incredulity from the tale, or 
blush with indignation at the inhumanity of their forefathers. ‘Weare driven 
back,’ said an old warrior, ‘until we can retreat no further; our hatechets are 
broken, our bows are snapped, our fires are nearly extinguished—a little longer 
and the white man will cease to persecute us, for we shall cease to exist.” 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. WADE said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The bill under consideration 
has given rise to much discussion, in which cer- 
tain Southern gentlemen, particularly the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Presron,] and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, [ Mr. Puiuiips, | have kindly 
voluntéered to advise the few Independent Demo- 


crats in Congress that no Abolitionist had yet 


Pp 


statesmen. 





been so fortunate as to be entitled to the rank of 
statesman. This bill I suppose, must be consid- 
ered as owing its paternity and nursing, to gen- 
tlemen now in Congress, who, if their own claims 
shall be allowed, will of course be installed as 
Well sir, this bit of modern states- 
manship, proposes to set aside the whole course 
of territorial legislation practiced for sixty years— 
from the very organization of the Government— 
legislation devised by the framers of the Consti- 
tution, the very fathers of the Republic, under 
which, free Governments have been organized 


for at least nine Territories, viz: Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Oregon, and Washington, of which six have al- 
ready become members of the Union; and in the 
working of which territorial system, I boldly defy 


these reckless innovators, to show a single act of 


hardship or injustice. Yes sir, this long-tried and 
faultless system, under which there have been 
nurtured and reared to political manhood, six free 
States, in which a degree of prosperity, happi- 
ness, and progress, has been realized without a 
parallel in the history of the hnman race, is now 
to give way to this unlicked whelp, the joint pro- 
geny of a foul connection between Northern dem- 


jagogism and Southern Slavery: The object, the 


ole object, of this iniquitous innovation is, to plant 
Slavery in the great Nebraska Territory—twelve 


|times larger than the State of Ohio, larger than 
jall the free States east of the Mississippi. 


To this end, the “statesmen” whose progeny 


|this vile scheme is, have nicknamed it a “ popu- 


> 


lar sovereignty,” “congressional non-interven 
tion,” and the “right of the people to regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way,” 
‘“‘Government’”—a sort of old puritanical ‘“ /f 
Christ had not died, you would have been damned 
Barebone” name—having about it all the cant, 
but none of the sincerity of the old puritanical 
fanaticism. 

This Nebraska and Kansas bill is put forth as 
the model of this newly-invented system of Terri- 
torial Government, for which, if the inventor has 
not yet taken out a patent, nor entered a caveat, 
I advise him to give himself no trouble about the 
matter, as no one will be likely to attempt a piracy 
upon it. 

But inasmuch as this bill is a sample of ‘‘ popu- 
lar sovereignty,” ‘congressional non-interven- 
tion,” &c., &c.—I propose to analyze and show it 
up in its details as it is. And sir, if I do not call, 
I will still prove it to be, an impudent and insult- 
ing violation, in every material provision of it, of 
the most simple notion of ‘‘ popular sovereignty,” 
as well as of “congressional non-intervention.” 
Sir, I will show it to be a bold attempt to impose 
on the credulity, a daring experiment on the sup- 
posed ignorance or the besotted prejudices of the 
people; in each of which however, I entertain an 
abiding confidence, that the authors of this in- 
iquity, not the people, will prove the dupes. 

Congressional non-intervention with the gov- 
ernment of the Territories, woujd be, to let the 
people of the Territories alone—to leave them— 
“hands off’—in the organization, administration, 
or change of their Government. 

Self-government and popular sovereignty imply 
the rights of the people to organize, administer, 
and to change their Government; and the right 
to ‘regulate domestic institutions,” is implied in 
the right of “self-government,” as the right of 
self-government, is implied in the duty of non-in- 
tervention. 

This bill however, stultifies these pretended 
Democratic doctrines, and gives the ke direct, to 
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each and all of them, in the following particu- 
dars : 

1. Congress—not THE PEopLE of Kansas, or 
Nebraska—creates a temporary government for 
the people of the Territories. 

2. Establishes an Executive Department; the 
President, not the people, appoints their Governor 
for four years, and may dismiss him at any time, 
however satisfactory he may be to the people. 

3. Creates, and the President,»not the people, 
appoints a Secretary for five years, and may re- 
move him at urs pleasure. 

4. Vests the legislative power of the Territories 
in the President’s Governor and the people’s Le- 
gislative Assembly—giving the President’s Gov- 
ernor a veto on the people’s legislation. 

5. Limits the right of suffrage to the free white 
male citizens of the Territory. 

6. Establishes the judicial power, and prescribes 
. the number of judges, and the jurisdiction of the 
courts; the judges of which, the President, (not 
the people) appoints, and may remove at pleasure; 
thus stripping the judiciary of its independence, 
and actually ingrafting on the Governments of 
these Territories, precisely the tyrannical feature 
of colonial oppression, which contributed most to 
the outbreak of the revolutionary war. 

7. Subjects the people to the odious and un- 
constitutional fugitive slave act. 

8. Provides for a territorial attorney and mar- 


shal, whom the President (not the people) ap-- 


points, and may remove at his pleasure. 

9. Pays the Governor, Secretary, Judges, and 
Legislative Assembly, out of the United States 
Treasury, without the consent of the people; 
placing thus every department of the Territorial 
Governments above, and independent of, the people ; 
thereby, in the name of ‘popular sovereignty,” 
degrading them to the most abject state of colo- 
nial vassalage. 

10. Provides “that the Constitution, and all 
laws of the United States which are not locally 
inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect 
within the said Territory of Nebraska as elsewhere 

within the United States, except the eighth sec- 
tion of the act preparatory to the admission of 
Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 1820; 
which being inconsistent with the principle of 
non-intervention by Congress with Slavery in the 
‘States and Territories, as recognised by the legis- 
lation of 1850, commonly called the compromise 
measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void; 
it being the true intent and meaning of this act 
not to legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the peo- 
ple thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to i pene Constitution of the United 
States.” 

This section requires the people of the Terri- 
tories to consider Slavery a “domestic institu- 
tion,” although each one and all of them may 
deem it a crime deserving the gibbet. It also 
permits each one of the people to practice Slavery 
on his own hook, upon whom he pleases, and as 
many as he can. 

- The Territorial Legislature having, by this bill, 
no jurisdiction in the matter of Slavery at all. 
Such is Senator Buriur’s opinion of it, and such 


is.the true construction of it, if that “can shape 
be called which shape hath none.” I refer to 
that Senator’s language as reported: 

“ Under this bill the South obtains some rights. 
‘Under the Missouri compromise they had none. 
‘He was of opinion that the operation of the bill 


‘would be that the Territorial Legislature would 
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‘take no action on the subject, but would leave 
‘it to the American citizens who resided in the 
‘ Territory, to act as they pleased in regard to the 
‘introduction of slaves.” 

In the same way it legislates the “domestic in- 
stitution” of polygamy into the Territory; for 
Senator Buriuer’s reasoning applies with equal 
force to polygamy; or to promiscuous conewbinage, 
as to Slavery. | 

Now Mr. Chairman, in view of this great acheive- 
ment, one is constrained to exclaim, All hail! 
Pro-Slavery Democracy—Compromise Democra- 
cy—Prince of Shams and Humbugs! Slavery, 
Polygamy, and Concubinage, these are thy Jaw- 
ELS! Well, thou hast touched bottom at last, 
as is clear by the mud brought up on their fouled 
garments. , 

Mr. Chairman, I claim to be a Democrat—I am 
a Democrat—a friend of justice and of liberty—of 
justice to the native and the alien—of liberty and 
justice to the white, to the black, and to the red 
mun; and whenever I may use the word demo- 
crat or democracy in an odious sense, | mean by | 
it your Pro-Slavery, your Compromise Democra-_ 
cy—precisely that, sham—that cheat—that hy-= 
pocrisy, which comes, in the abused name of 
Democracy, to the support of this iniquitous bill, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the “popular sovereignty”) 
folks ask, with a sort of ‘‘now we have got you, 
sir” air, ‘Cannot the people of the Territorie® 
judge for themselves as well as we can, what sort 
of ‘domestic institutions,’ will be best suited toy 
their condition? Must we arrogate to ourselve 
here, the ability to understand and judge for the 
people of these Territories in these matters, better 
than they can judge for themselves? Willa mal 
going from New England, New York, &c., or fron 
Virginia or Kentucky, after arriving in the Terr 
tories, be less able to judge of the ‘domestic im 
titutions’ best suited to his new condition, thal 
he was before he left the State of his nativity? 
Well sir, let me say to gentlemen who put. fort 
these insidious questions—“ physician, heal thy 
self.” Answer me these questions, and then I wi 
endeavor to answer yours: Are not the people . 
Kansas and Nebraska, as competent to nomina 
and elect their Governor, judges, secretary, ter 
torial attorney, and marshal; and to determi 
how long these officers shall hold their offices, 
is the President of the United States? Is it a me 
ageravated violation of the new dockne 
“congressional, non-intervention and 
sovereignty,” to exclude domestic Slavery f 
these Territories, than it is to exclude the peo 
from electing these officers, and giving to’ 
President the power to appoint and remove thé 
at his pleasure; and in defiance of the will am 
wishes. of the people’? 

Is a citizen of Ohio, of New York, or Ma 
chusetts, or of Virginia, Tennessee, or Louisif 
if competent to vote for a Governor, a secret 
an attorney, a judge, or a marshal, in the } 
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from whence he goes, by entering these Territo- 
ries any the less competent, on his arrival there, 
to vote for a Governor, a secretary, a judge, an 
attorney, or marshal, of the Territories, than he 
was to vote for the same officers in the States of 
which he had been a citizen? Are not the oppo- 
nents of this bill, therefore, justified in their op- 
position to it, on the very principles on which its 
free State advocates pretend to sustain it? Who, 
then, are the real friends of ‘congressional non- 
intervention and popular sovereignty,” the oppo- 
nents or the advocates of this bill? Let the 
PEOPLE determine this matter for themselves. 

But one question more sir; and I propound ‘it 
for the exclusive consideration of the advocates of 
this bill from north of Mason and Dixon’s line: 
How many members of this House from north of 
that line do you really believe, would be found 
supporting the bill, provided your doctrines of 
“congressional non-intervention and popular 
sovereignty,” were applied by it as rigidly to the 
appointment of Governor, judges, secretary, attor- 
ney, and marshal, by the people of the Territories, 
as they are to the regulation of domestic institu- 
tions; and what is the effect in favor of this bill, 
in your opinion, of the Presidential power over 
these appointments? The people, Mr. Chairman, 
the betrayed, the insulted people, will set all 
these things right between us; and there I repose 
with unabated confidence. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this reckless departure 
from the old landmarks of territorial organiza- 
tion, may and I think will be fraught with conse- 
quences not now dreamed of by its perpetrators. 

The excitement now pervading the country on 
this question, cannot fail to have its influence on 
the minds of emigrants from the free States, and 
from the slave States also. This non-interven- 
tion by Congress in the question of Slavery in 
these Territories, must inevitably excite in the 
emigrants thither, the sectional spirit of the re- 
gions from which they go. The spirit of Slavery 
propagandism, ever rampant in the South, will 
impel emigrants from the slave States to rush in 
with the intent of occupying for the benefit of 
Slavery. In the free States, emigrant societies 
are already organized, and“in process of organi- 
zation, with abundant capital, for the express 
purpose of appropriating the Territories to the 
uses of Freedom. 

On this arena therefore, Congress invites a 
struggle for supremacy between Freedom and 
Slavery. “A clear field, and no favor,” is our 
language. “Tight it out on your own hook; it 
is your matter, not ours.” Jn this state of con- 
gressional impotency, or wilful disregard of a 
solemn duty rather, what hinders, nay, what in- 
centives are there not, for a servile war? Where 
will the end thereof be—can gentlemen tell us? 
Sir, we of the free States are not precipitating 
this crisis. Southern politicians, with a few 
Northern men, under the mesmeric influence of a 
Northern Administration with Southern instincts— 
for, as to principles, I do not like to predicate 
those of this Administration at all—are in league 
to rush the nation upon an experiment, the end 
whereof may be, the blowing up of the experi- 
menters “with their own petard.” 

Experience also Mr. Chairman, admonishes us, 
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that the right of intervention by Congress, inthe 
affairs of a Territory, may become, as well a duty, 
as it is a most unquestioned right.. It will be in 
the recollection of alarge portion of the adult 
population of Michigan and Ohio, that in 1836, 
when General Jackson was President, and Gen- 
eral Cass Secretary of War, a dispute between 
the Territory of Michigan and the State of Ohio 
arose in respect to the boundary line between 
the State and Territory. At that time the Terri- 
tory of Michigan actually levied troops. and 
marched in hostile array to the city of Toledo, 
took possession of it, arrested and imprisoned 
citizens of the State of Ohio, and nothing but 
the moderation and forbearance of old Governor 
Lucas of that State—as genuine a Democrat as 
the Buckeye, or any other State, ever produced— 
prevented bloodshed and civil war. 

And, sir, the forbearance of the people of Ohio, 
was predicated on the confidence of that people 
in Congress, that the disputed question between 
the State and Territory would be equitably and 
speedily settled by an act of that body. Their 
confidence was not misplaced. There were, in 
those days, no sneaking demagogues who, to 
cover their slimy tracks, resorted to the sicken- 
ing cant and knavery of this empty cry of con- 
gressional non-intervention. It was not dreamed 
of by that stern old Democrat, Andrew Jackson; 
and his signature is still affixed to the act of Con-. 
gress by which, peace and good neighborhood 
were restored between the State and Territory. 
Even General Cass, the inventor and patentee 
of ‘squatter sovereignty,” had not then had a 
glimpse of that most brilliant conception of his 
genius, 

A prime Democratic feature of this bill, one 
above all others, extolled by its advocates as the 
ne plus ultra of Democracy is, that it leaves the 
“people of the Territories perfectly free to regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way.” 
But no advocate of the bill has condescended to 
inform us what the sham Democracy mean by 
the “domestic institutions” spoken of in the bill. 
Now, if the common law “domestic relations” of 
husband and wife, parent and child, guardian 
and ward, tutor and pupil, master and appren- 
tice, and employer and workman—if these “ rela- 
tions” are meant, and nothing more, then why 
make such an ado about the matter? Why raise 
such a cackle over such a very ordinary egg? 
No Congress, either Whig or Democratic, has 
ever, at any time, denied to the people of any 
Territory, either at its organization or after- 
wards, the perfect freedom of gegulating their 
domestic relations in their own way. 

No opponent of this bill ‘has yet raised an ob- 
jection to the exercise of this right by the people » 
of Kansas and Nebraska. No advocate of the 
bill has been either so stupid or impudent as to 
charge its opponents with such consummate folly. 
“Domestic institutions,” therefore, in this bill, 
mean something else than the “domestic rela- 
tions” above specified; and I ask the advocates of 
this bill,in the name of common fairness, to tell us 
what that something else is; and if it be not 
Slavery, then to relieve the country and this 
House by saying so; but if it does, and they are 
not afraid or ashamed to do so, to acknowledge, 


frankly, that, by ‘‘domestic institutions,” they 
mean domestic Slavery, and mean to repeal the 
Missouri compromise, and admit the ‘domestic 
institution” of Slavery into these Territories. 

Having no doubt that the clumsy jargon, the 
deceptive circumlocutions, and direct falsehoods, 
jumbled and intertwisted like serpents in a den, 
into the fourteenth section of this bill, are de- 
signed as a cloak to conceal its wicked purpose, 
I shall therefore endeavor to show to this Com- 
mittee and the country, the naked, unmantled 
characteristics of that “domestic institution” 
which is thereby fraudulently “regulated” into 
these Territories, and which the people are pro- 
hibited from “regulating” out of them. 

I refer the Committee to no “abolition” au- 
thority—no foul “ Free-Soil” slander of the “ do- 
mestic institution” of our “Southern brethren,” 
no “fanatical” outbreak of envious British abo- 
lition libellers—no, none of these; but I rely upon 
Southern - testimony—slaveholding testimony— 
Southern judicial testimony—the testimony of 
the Supreme Court of the sovereign State of 
North Carolina. I refer to the case of the State 
of North Carolina vs. Mann, 2 Devereaux Reports, 
page 263. I give the whole of the statement of 
the case, together with the opinion of the court, 
delivered by Judge Ruffin, so far as the same 
relates to the nature of the “domestic institu- 

‘tions’? which the sham Democracy are yearning 
to see planted in a Territory, twelve times larger 
than the State of Ohio. The case was tried at 
the December term of that court, 1829. 
~ On the trial it appeared that the defendant had 
hired the slave (a woman, belonging to a woman, 
one Elizabeth Jones) for a year; that, during 
this term, the slave had committed some small 
offence, for which the defendant undertook to 
chastise her; that while in the act of so doing 
the slave ran off; whereupon the defendant 
called upon her to stop, which being refused, he 
shot at and wounded her. For this shooting of 
the slave and wounding, the defendant was pros- 
ecuted for ‘assault and battery.” Judge Ruffin, 
delivering the opinion of the court, says: 

“Upon the general question, whether the owner 
‘is answerable criminaliter, for a battery upon his 
own slave, or other authority or force not for- 
bidden by statute, the court entertains but little 
doubt. That he is so liable has never been 
decided, nor, as far as is known, been hitherto 
contended. There has been no prosecution of 
the sort. The established habits, and uniform 
practice of the country in this respect, is the 
best evidence of the portion of power deemed 
by the whole community requisite to the preser- 
vation of the master’s dominion. If we thought 
differently, we could not set our notions in array 
against the judgment of everybody else, and say 
that this or that authority may be safely lopped 
off. This has indeed been assimilated at the 
bar tothe other domestic relations, [ Democrat- 

ically, institutions;] and arguments drawn from 
the well-established principles which confer and 
restrain the authority of the parent over the 
child, the tutor over the pupil, the master over 
the apprentice, have been pressed on us. The 
court does not recognise their application. 

‘ There is no likeness between the cases. They 
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‘ are in opposition to each other, and there is an — 
‘impassable gulf between them. The difference 

‘is that which exists between Liberty and Sla- 

‘ very—and a greater cannot be imagined. In 

‘ the one, the end in view is the happiness of the 

‘youth born to'equal rights with that governor 

‘on whom the duty devolves of training the 

‘ young to usefulness, in a station which he is 

afterwards to assume among freemen. To such 

an end, and with such a subject, moral and in-— 
tellectual instruction seem the natural means; 
and, for the most part, they are found to suffice. 
Moderate force is superadded only to make the 
others effectual. With Slavery it is far other- 
wise. The end is the profit of the master, his 
security, and the public safety ; the subject, (the 
slave,) one doomed in his own person, and in 
his own posterity, to live without knowledge, 
and without the capacity to make anything his 
own, and to toil that another may reap the 
fruits. 

‘What moral considerations shall be addressed 
to such a being, to convince him—what it is 
impossible but that the most stupid [Northern 
doughfaces only excepted] must feel and know 
can never be true—that he is to labor upon a 
principle of natural duty, or for the sake of his 
own personal happiness? Such services can 
only be expected from one who has no will of 
his own; who surrenders his will in implicit 
obedience to that of another. Such obedience 
is the consequence only of uncontrolled author- 
ity over the body. There is nothing else which 
can operate te produce the effect. Z'he power of 
the master must be absolute, to render the submission, 
of the slave perfect. I most freely confess my 
sense of the harshness of this proposition. J feel 
it as deeply as any man can; and, as a principle 
of moral right, every person in his retirement 
must repudiate it. But in the actual condition 
of things, 7¢ must beso. Thereis no remedy. This 
discipline belongs to the state of Slavery. They 
cannot be disunited without abrogating at once 
‘ the rights of the master, and absolving the slave 
‘from his subjection. J¢ constitutes the curse to 
‘ both the bond and the free portions of our population. 
“ But it ts inherent in the relation of master and 
“slave.” 

I need quote no further from this masterly de- 
scription of domestic Slavery; a description un- 
surpassed in the fearful precision of its language, 
and its utter condemnation of this modern “do- 
mestic institution.” Look at this picture, all of 
you Democrats who are about to throw wide open 
the doors of this vast territory, to what this slave- 
holding judge has so eloquently proven to be, and 
is constrained to denounce from the bench as an 
immorality, admitting of no excuse but the oyer- 
bearing necessity of maintaining Slavery where it 
actually exists. There is no Slavery now in these 
Territories. This crime and curse have been thence 
by law excluded now these three-and-thirty years, 
and there is no chance for their gaining foothold 
there, but by the treason of Northern demagogues 
who are endeavoring to dust the people’seyes tothe _ 
enormity of this wickedness, by their senseless and 
disgusting cant; their miserable, miscreant, pot- 
house babble, about “popular soveriegnty,” “ con- 
gressional non-intervention” and the “regulation of — 
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domestic institutions.” Yes sir, it is to license 
the : slave Democracy, to shoot such women as 
flee from the brute who attempts to chastise them 
ty whipping for a “trifling” offence, that the na- 
ion has been set ina blaze of excitement, and the 
business of Congress brought up with a “dead- 
lock.” The kind of “domestic institution” which 
this lying and knavish bill is designed to “reg- 
ulate” into these Territories, will be perfectly 
understood by the foregoing masterly exposition 
of an upright slaveholding judge. It is not to be 
overlooked, that the judge in that case, acknowl- 
edges the wickedness, the atrocity of the decision 
-he pronounced; and it would be well for slave- 
holders of the present day, to imitate his candor, 
instead of flying in the face of a scoffing and con- 
temptuous world, by excusing or justifying Sla- 
_very, which they know, and which they know that 
all mankind know, to be utterly unrighteous and 
indefensible. I desire to call the attention of the 
Committee to the striking fact, that Judge Ruffin 
in the case I have cited, could reconcile his own 
conscience to the most unrighteous judgment 
which he pronounced, only on the plea of the ab- 
solute necessity of it, in order to maintain the re- 
lation of master and slave WHERE IT ACTUALLY 
EXISTED. 

What think you then, Mr. Chairman, would 
have been the judgment of that apparently hu- 
mane judge—nay, rather, what must be the judg- 
ment of that final Judge whose command is, 
“That which is altogether just shalt thou follow, 
that thou mayest live”—on this infernal scheme, 

which prostrates every barrier to the entry of 
Slavery into these territories, now untainted with 
that crime and curse? Sir, what think the real 
Democracy of the free States, (if the existence of 
such be not fabulous?) What think the honest, 
intelligent freemen of the whole country, of this 
device of wicked ambition which, for the naked 
chance of a four years’ occupancy of the White 
House, would impose this devilish institution on 
these Territories? Sir, I call the institution of 
Slavery devilish ; I do the Devil wrong, for even 
the Devil himself is free to do right if HH WILL; 
but this infernal machinery of man’s devising, hav- 
ing its origin in man-stealing, carries with it, as I 
have shown from Judge Ruffin, the self-imposed 
necessity of committing the most atrocious crimes; 
of whipping and then shooting women; of steal- 
ing and trafficking in children; and in short, of 
doing to unoffending human nature, all the injus- 
tice and outrage, embodied in those words of ter- 
ror, HUMAN SLAVERY. 

But to smuggle this element of wrong and ruin 
into these Territories, constitutes what the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Srmpnens] calls the 
“Whig doctrine of the Revolution,” the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Brecxixripan] the 
“truly American doctrine,” and what the other 
advocates of the bill call the truly ‘“ Democratic 
doctrine of ‘popular sovereignty,’ non-interven- 
tion, and self-government,” and is, withal, the 
“domestic institution” which all the free State 
advocates of this vile cheat and swindle—Pro- 
Slavery Democrats—Compromise Democrats all 
of them—are endeavoring to fasten upon the Ter- 
ritories, in spite of the people, and to prohibit the 
people of the Territories from expelling therefrom, 
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ifso disposed. Besides, we are confidently as- 
sured by the gentleman “in the lion’s skin,” who 
does the printing for this House, that this is the 
scheme which, of all others, is the pet meas- 
ure, lying nearest the heart of the Northern De- 
mocratic President; until the accomplishment of 
which, he and his Cabinet feel as woe-begone as 
did Haman while Mordecai was clothed in pur- 
ple, and riding on the King’s mule. :, 

Mr. Chairman, among the multiplied sophisms 
put forth to cloak the real design of this iniqui- 
tous measure, is that of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky—not original with him it is true, but con- 
fidently repeated by him; that the power of Con- 
gress to prohibit Slavery in the Territories is an 
arbitrary, a tyrannical power, and implies the 
right to regulate the relations of husband wife, 
parent and child, &c. I give the argument in his 
own language: 

“The germ of congressional despotism is to be 
‘found in this Missouri prohibition; for if the 
‘ question of Slavery may be determined for the 
‘Territories by Congress, every other social and 
‘ political question may in like manner be settled 
‘for them by the same authority, and this would 
‘reduce them to the most abject colonial vassal- 
fa e? 

Why sir, is the gentleman from Kentucky—are 
the slaveholders all—stark mad, to babble in this 
wise, and call it argument? Is this flagitious 
bill, this iniquitous larceny of freedom’s birth- 
right, to be justified on reasons which would con- 
sign a schoolboy irretrievably to the dunce-block ? 
Why, look at it, sir, and then say if I am not jus- 
tified in branding it as twaddle, and poor at that? 
“The power in Congress to prohibit Slavery in the 
Territories a germ of despotism!” If this be true, 
then the converse of the proposition must be true 
also; and so a power in Congress to prohibit lib- 
erty—(as it is in this bill)—why that would be, 
“popular sovereignty,’ doubtless. . Alas, Mr. 
Chairmain, if this be so; and the power to Pro- 
HIBIT SuaveRY—the power to do that which, if a 
human Government, either cannot or will not do, only 
proves it in theory and practice, a despotism, ripe 
and fitted for destruction, be a “germ of despot- 
ism,” or a despotic element at all; and the dis- 
covery of this profound secret, be one of the tro- 
phies of the statesmanship of the gentleman, it is 
well they have advised us of the fact; for without 
THEIR testimony, nothing like statesmanship would 
have been suspected as lurking in it. Sir, if this 
wisdom of our self-lauding statesmen, bring us no 
gem from profounder depths than t&is, well may 
we exclaim with the wisz man of old, “ What profit 
hath wisdom over folly !” 

But, let us probe the gentlemen’s statesmanship 
a little deeper, and see what will come of it. The 
power to prohibit Slavery is a “germ of despdt- 
ism ;” so the power to prohibit piracy, murder, 
robbery, arson, rape, burglary, larcency, and so: 
on through the criminal code, are also “ germs of 
despotism.” Alas! Mr. Chairman, if this be sound 
logic, and it must be since it comes from “ states- 
men,” then there must be “germs of despotism” 
enough in the free States to seed with oppression 
all the nations of the earth. The gentleman’s 
reasoning produces another result equally as- 
tounding ; that is, that the only States truly free 
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are those where Slavery exists, and where the | 
constitutions are purged of so. ‘‘ despotic a germ” 
as the power to abolish it. In this wise, sir, a 
“statesman,” with a logical handspike, turns hu-, 
man institutions topsy-turvy. 

But, seriously, never until I listened to this de- 
bate, could J realize how profound the, obscura- 
tion, how total the eclipse of the moral: and intel- 
lectual vision on this great truth, of the sacred- 
ness of human liberty, caused by ‘perpetual con-. 
tact with the gigantic wrong and wickedness. of 
Slavery. Sir, the slaveholders denounce, with. 
merciless severity, despotic Governments, seem 
horrified at the bare idea that Congress should €X-. 
ercise a power in which may lurk the minutest. 
“germ of despotism,’ and nevertheless seem ut- 
terlyunconscious that the system of Slavery, to, 
which they cling with a desperation bordering on. 
madness, is the most odious, insulting, and cruel 
“despotism” which now curses God’s footstool ; 
or that this inconsistency and mental blindness 

to characterize them by no harsher epithets) ex- 

hibit the slaveholders of the United States as a 
laughing-stock to the civilized world. Nay, sir,. 
such is the obliquity of moral.and intellectual vis- 
ion, produced among Southern statesmen, (so 
they style themselves,) that civil society and gov- 
ernment are only seen by them up-side down, like 
the reflection of a landscape from the calm surface 
of the lake; and hence, on perceiving in the or- 
ganization of a Government a power to prohibit 
slavery, the fellest of all the forms of despotism, 
this feature of it is presented to them as the very 
perfection of despotic power—one to which the 
gentleman from Kentucky declares the South 
“never will submit,” when applied to the organ- 
ization of the Territories. That I may not be 
suspected of caricature, I give the gentleman’s 
own language: 

“ But again: cannot the North, with her over- 
‘ whelming numbers, compete with us on these 
‘ new theatres in the race of settlement and civ- 
‘ jlization—and must she not only violate the. 
‘ Constitution by shutting out half the States, 
‘ common property-holders with her—but in the 
‘name of liberty outrage liberty by erecting a 
‘ despotism over the Territories? Sir, we ney- 
‘er will submit to it—we will resist it to the. 
‘ last.” 

Yes, sir, such is the threat of insubordination 
and disloyalty to the Union, and such the cause. 
of it. This abridgment of the liberty of the op- 
pressed slaveholder, and the dealers in human 
flesh and blood, this oppressive tariff on the busi-. 
ness of huckstering in husbands and wives, moth-- 
ers and their children, will never be submitted to. 
Well, sir, in reply to all this kind of bluster, I 
would respectfully ask, what kind of wnswbmissive- 
ness, in the premises, do the slaveholders intend 
to manifest? Is the old ery of wolf to be raised 
to frighten the doughfaces, which has, on so 
many occasions, and so successfully, been resort- 
ed to by Southern politicians—the cry of dissolu- 
tion of the Union? Let me say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, that we of the free States have 
grown too familiar with this hysterical ill humor 
of the South. It has ceased to carry with it any 
terrors, but, on the contrary, there are multitudes 
mow at the "North, and their number is rapidly in- 





creasing, who speak in no smothered tones of a 
separation as necessary, not only to the honor, 
but the interests of the free States. And, sir, 
the mark of Cain, the brand of traitor, is in store 
for that.son of the North, either in this House or 
wherever else, by whom or whose aid or counsel, 
this deed of shame may Ye consummated. Sir, 
morally, and ultimately politically, it will have 
been ‘better for that man that he had never been 
born.” 

The gentleman from Kentucky, it seems, would 
set off against the popular outbreak on Boston 
Common, and the multitudinous other demonstra-_ 
tions at the North of intense hostility to this atro-_ 
cious bill, the approving resolutions of a minori- 
ty of the Legislature of Illinois, and so thankful 
is he for so small a favor, that he breaks out in a 
bitter taunt against the East and North, and per-— 
petrates a towering compliment to, and a glowing 
prediction of, the growing power of the West. 
This is. his language. 

“Did you hear of the infuriated mob that 
‘ basely hung the author of this bill in effigy, on 
‘ Boston Common? But did you note soon after 
‘the cheering tones of approval the west wind 
‘brought from his prairie State? Remember 
‘ gentlemen, in the midst of your exultation, that 
‘ the political power of this country is now climb-) 
‘ing the summits of the Alleghany mountains, 
‘ and before this decade closes, will have pursued 
‘its unreturning course far into the valley of the 
‘ Mississippi—that vast region richer than the 
‘ delta of the Nile, and whose millions, and ever- 

‘ increasing millions, are destined to a political 
‘unity as lasting as civilization and commerce, 

‘ bound forever together by the double tie of in- 4 
‘terest and affection.” 

It is all so, Mr. Chairman; but, alas, for poor 
old Kentucky, unless she devise some means by 
which to cast from her bending shoulders this 
“Old Man of the Sea,” this eating cancer, this 
consuming curse of Slavery, she dooms herself to 
a premature old age, and in her youth and young 
manhood, to fall the lowest, and become the least, 
in the bright galaxy of States which is to form this 
stupendous central power. Yes, sir, the political 
power of this nation is pursuing its unobstructed 
way to its resting place in the great valley of the 
Mississippi ; but let the gentleman from Kentucky 
remember, let every slaveholder on this floor mark 
my words—lI utter them in all kindness, but with 
a solemn conviction of their truth—the pathway 
of this march of power will not be moistened by = 
a single tear of the coffled slave. Onward, sir, 
and still onward, is the remorseless tread of em- 
pire to her rightful home; but no crack of the over- — 
seer’s bloody lash, no shriek of the lacerated slave, 
no groan of the despairing mother, torn from the 
child she has borne in sorrow, is mingled with, or. 
mars the shouts and anthems of, the free. No, sir; | 
no! The plow, the anvil, and the loom, the ax, — 
the scythe, and the reaper, the chisel, the saw, and — 
the trowel, with all the multitudinous equipments 
of civil liberty—these, sir, with songs of si 
and thanksgiving to the Great Emancipator for 
the priceless gem of personal freedom—these, 
these ! are the accompaniments, the music of that 
march of empire, the majestic tread of whose 
goings forth, is destined to “crush out” human 
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bondage, giving deliverance to both master and 
slave. 

_ But the question is tauntingly asked by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Brecxrrincs,] 
“Cannot you of the free States, on this theory of 
‘popular sovereignty,’ compete successfully with 
us of the slave States for supremacy in the Terri- 
tories—you who have some fifteen millions of free 
population, while we of the slave States have less 
than one half that number? If you cannot, then 
what becomes of your boasted superiority of free, 
over slave institutions?” To this boastful inter- 
rogation my answer is, No! We cannot trans- 
plant our higher order of civilization, from the old 
free States into the new Territories, with the celer- 
ity which you of the slave States, can transfer your 
rude and slipshod institutions from the old, worn- 
out, and dilapidated slave States, to those Territo- 
ries. And this you know very well; and hence, 
and hence only, your ready appropriation of the 
cant phrase of “popular sovereignty.” This, 
however, is the result of no superiority of slave 
over free institutions, but the reverse—from their 
_actualinferiority. Asin the animal economy, the 
fecundity is inversely as the lowness of organiza- 
tion, so in social and political organizations, their 
powers of reproduction are exactly in the same 
inyerse ratio ; that is, the lower the organization, 
the more rapidly may they be multiplied. A mo- 
ment’s examination of the nature of free and 
slave institutions, will confirm this theory. The 
slaveholder, from a double necessity, is a propa- 
gandist of his system. Continued slave cultiva- 
tion smites the soil with the curse of barrenness ; 
Slavery must therefore, expand or perish. 

The multiplication of slave States clothes the 
slaveholder with political honors, confers on him 
political power, “ puts money in his purse,” and 
opens up for him, new and virgin soil in exchange 
for that which had become worthless from slave 
cultivation. Hence the slaveholder’s rampant 
propagandism. Slavery also impoverishes and 
debases the non-slaveholder. It makes labor dis- 
honorable, and thus deprives the laborer of even 
moderate wealth, without which, he can neither 
be respected, nor worthy of respect, in a slave- 
holding community. He forms no local attach- 
ments, and the poor “ sand-hiller” may, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, pack his few traps, and his wife 
and baby, on his old horse or mule, while he and 
the children, squalid, ignorant, and reckless, fol- 
low behind on foot, to any place where the slave- 
holder may have pointed or led the way. Haying 
but little to dispose of, and less to carry with him, 
comparatively destitute of mental, moral, and so- 
cial cultivation, his local attachments are few 
and feeble—constituting the connecting link be- 
tween the slave and slaveholder—inheriting the 
pride of race of the one, and the ignorance and 
poverty of the other, he is a necessary instrument 
and accompaniment of the slaveholder’s migra- 
tions. Governed by the smile, as implicitly as the 
slave by the frown of the slaveholder, the “ poor 
white folks,” the slave and the master, constitute, 
as it were, a military force of the Slavery propa- 
gandists, moving to the new Territories with a 
celerity which cannot be approached by emigrants 
from the free States. On the principle of the 
popular saying, that “falsehood will travel a 


hundred miles, while truth is pulling on its boots,” 


the slaveholders will have entered and taken pos- 


session of the new Territories; and from the 
natural and necessary repulsion between the two, 
systems, will expel the free State emigrant from 
the territories, thus preoccupied by the natural 
enemies of free labor. 

A glance at the motives and the process of free 
State emigration, will illustrate this argument. 
The spirit of propagandism does not enter into 
free State emigration at all. This proceeds ona 
calculation of the chances of increasing the pros- 
pective blessings of domestic comfort and civil 
society in the far-off home, by enduiing the pri- 
vations necessarily incident to removal to a wild 
and unsettled country. And what are these pri- 
yations? ‘The school-house for the children, the 
meeting-house for himself and young family ; the 
old homestead, clustered around with the memo- 
ries of many generations, and still genial with the 
untold comforts and conveniences of a freeman’s 
home. There, also, are the fathers’ sepulchres, 
enclosing the consecrated dust of many genera- 
tions; and there are the intertwined affections of 
the aged and the young ; the hoary grandsire tot- 
tering on his staff, now living only to recount the 
bright memories of childhood and youth—he can- 
not go, nor can he be left behind, There the fair- 
haired youth and bright-eyed maiden—the strong 
affections of their young hearts must be rudely 
torn asunder; the ‘new ¢ountry” must be ex- 
plored by some strong man, of nerve to endure, 
and judgment to choose wisely. The “ old home- 
stead,” with its surplus and untransportable im- 
plements, must be disposed of; neighbors and 
friends summoned in counsel, that on arrival in 
the “new country,” the sine gua non of free State 
civilization, the school-house and “ meeting- 
house,” may appear simultaneously with the 
humble dwelling. Every screw must be tightened, 
that ‘no step backward” in the progress of soci- 
ety be taken by this exodus from the sacred asso- 
ciations of “home.” This business is the work 
of time ; but when the migration of the free State 
emigrant is completed, he will have planted the 
germ of the highest order of civilization known 
to the human race. But while he is making the 
preliminary arrangements, nay, while revolving 
the question of “removal” in his mind, the slave 
State emigrant will have improvised (if I may so 
say) the caricature he calls a State—a thing of 
lean and half-famished ‘‘ sand-hillers” and “ poor 
white folks *—slaves and slaveholders; but still 
a craft of State, something togbe officered and 
manned by two Senators, one Representative, 
and majors, colonels, and generals “too numer- 
ous to be mentioned.” This superior speed ofthe 
slaveholders in “getting up” anew State they 
know full well, and hence their joyful acceptance 
of such “popular sovereignty,” over the left, as 
is given the people of these Territories by this 
bill; and this fact, our free State office-seekers, 
nick-named. statesmen, might know, if . great 
learning or blind ambition had not emasculated 
them of all practical knowledge of things they 
ought to know, as well as of all commpn sense. 

The gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. Meacuam, | 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | Mr. 
CuHaNDLER,| indeed, every gentleman who has 
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opposed this bill here or elsewhere, have appealed 
to the Missouri compromise as a compact, exclu- 
ding Slavery from these Territories—as a settle- 
ment of the Slavery controversy of that day, 
assented to by the slaveholding States as the con- 
sideration for the like assent of the free States, to 
the permission of Slavery south of the compro- 
mise line. Gentlemen of the free States, insist that 
this was an agreement between the two sections, 
fairly made, and consequently, binding in honor; 
though, from the condition of the parties to it, not 
irrepealable by act of Congress. This statement 
of the case, it seems to me, with those who recog- 
nise the obligation of these Slavery compacts, 
(which I do not, for reasons stated hereafter,) is 
rather a “tight fit,” and a number of Southern 
gentlemen, have stepped manfully forward, ac- 
knowledged the obligation and their willingness 
to abide by it in spirit and letter. To those gen- 
tlemen—hopelessly, irreconcilably separated as I 
am from them, by the distance of the poles apart 
on every point of the Slavery controversy—I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of frankly. stating 
my sincere appreciation of a manly and courageous 
act, honorable alike to their heads and hearts. 
But this class of moderate Southern politicians, 
constitutes the most dangerous enemy of the Anti- 
Slavery movement. These are the fatal opiate 
which lulls the Northern mind to a dreamless 
slumber, while the Slavery propagandists are 
hatching their plots of mischief. Sir, as an eter- 
nal opponent of Slavery ; as one who loathes it 
with a strength of abhorrence, which has no lan- 
guage for expression, I most sincerely regret, if 
this iniquitous measure is doomed to pass this 
House, that the South does not present an un- 
broken column against the Missouri compromise, 
in order that every intervening obstacle to a fair 
contest between Liberty and Slavery, may be 
taken out of the way. But sir, this contest, 
which is a moral and political contest, can never 
be conducted to advantage by the friends of Lib- 
erty, while these amiable Southern gentlemen 
stand between the opponents of Slavery and the 
Slavery propagandists. Sir, as a friend of Lib- 
erty, I rejoice that Southern opposition to this 
bill is waning into an insignificant handful, now 
numbering less than a baker’s dozen, and that it 
must soon be utterly annihilated by the “ com- 
pact-breakers” and Slavery propagandists. When 
that time shall have arrived, the North will be a 
unit, and a doughface as rare a bird as the black 
swan... Then sir, let Slayery stand from under, 
for its hour will have come. 

That the acts of Congress by which Missouri 
was admitted as a slave State into the Union, 
Arkansas organized as a Territory without re- 
striction of Slavery, and Slavery excluded from 
the territory called in this bill Kansas and Ne- 
braska, constituted in substance and intention, a 
compact between the Slavery extensionists of that 
day on the one part, and the Slavery restriction- 
ists on the other, admits of no rational doubt. 
When I say that these acts of Congress constitu- 
ted a compact between these parties, I do not of 
course, mean a contract for breach of which a 
suit may be maintained in a court of law, or a 
bill for specific performance in a court of equity. 
All I mean by this language is, that these acts ! 








constituted such an arrangement of the slave 
controversy, as was considered binding in honor 
and good faith, upon those who were parties to 
it; and upon those who should succeed them in 
the Federal Congress. That such is the under- 
standing of perhaps every advocate of this perfid- 
ious bill on this floor, is evident by the attempt 
of each to extenuate this breach of faith on his. 
part, by accusing its opponents of a like breach 
of faith in subsequent organizations of newly ac- 
quired territory. ; 

It is not my purpose to follow gentlemen in 
their pettifogging objections to the above arrange- 
ment as a compact. It will suffice to say, that if 
they could convict their opponents of the perfidy 
laid to their charge, (which they cannot,) still 
their conviction would not acquit the advocates 
of this bill, of a deliberate violation of the faith 
of their fathers. But sir, on this question of the 
force and efficacy of these Slavery compacts and 
adjustments, strange asthe avowal may seem, my 
judgment and my sympathy are with the South. 
Those compacts and adjustments, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, are utterly null and 
void, for lack of the semblance or shadow of 
power conferred on Congress to establish, recog- 
nise, or guaranty Slavery under any circum- 
stances whatever. But by the moral constitution 
of the universe, all compacts to plunder, or to 
connive at the plunder and spoil of our fellow- 
men, our equals before our Common Father of the 
great patrimony of life, liberty, and happiness, 
which he has given in common to all his chil- 
dren, are doubly void, being both impious and 
immoral. Asa simple act of Congress, the re- 
striction of Slavery in these Territories was both 
constitutional and just; and the Representative 
from the free States, who shall, by any act of 
omission or commission, impair in one iota, the 
strength or vigor of that act, will deserve to be 
coffled with a gang of imbruted slaves, driven to 
the far South, and taught under plantation dis- 
cipline, not to huckster and jockey with other 
men’s’ liberties, until he shall have learned by a 
slave’s experience, the value of his own. 

But, further, by the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory, and its consequent passing under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 
the Slavery then existing in that Territory, was 
ipso facto abolished. For the Slavery restriction- 
ists therefore, to agree to the continuance of the 
system in Missouri, Arkansas, and what is now 
the State of Louisiana, in consideration of its re- 
striction in what are now called Kansas and Ne- 
braska, was an attempt to purchase the freedom 
of what was already free, by the enslavement of 
those who were also equally free. As a com- 
pact, therefore, the Missouri compromise was im- 
moral, unconstitutional, and utterly void; and 


‘the wonder to me is, that gentlemen from the free 


States, shoukl now seek to avail themselves of 
this currupt and humiliating concession as the 
foundation of their opposition to this iniquitous 
bill. For myself sir, (and I speak for myself 
alone,) I would as soon bring a suit before a 
court of justice against a thief for a dividend of 
stolen goods, as insist on anything eranted to me 
in consideration of a concession on my part, at 
once cowardly, inhumane, and unjust. No, sir, 
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I would ask nothing on the ground of that igno- 
minious Missouri compromise—that first and fatal 
surrender of the principles and honor of the free 
States, to the insatiable covetings of the fell spirit 
of Slavery propagandism—that pioneer to this 
last infamous project, but only the last, because 
Congress cannot at the same time, sin both in the 
present and in the future. : 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to be distinctly under- 
stood, in what I say on the validity of this Mis- 
souri compromise, and I therefore will endeavor 
to restate my position. It is this. The restric- 
tion of Slavery above the line of 36° 307 north lat- 
itude, by the eighth section of the act of Congress 
of March 6, 1820, was and is constitutional, and 
_ therefore, as an act of Congress, obligatory until 
repealed ; but it acquired no additional force or 
efficacy, by reason of any congressional assent, 
expressed or implied, to the existence of Slavery 
below that line. Again, suppose Congress should 
organize two Territories within the present limits 
of Utah, and in one should prohibit polygamy ; 
and as a consideration, compact, or compromise 
_ for this, should not disallow it in the other; the 
prohibition would be valid; but would acquire no 
additional sanctity by reason of such compromise. 
One further illustration on this point. Suppose 
Southern gentlemen, unable to procure from Mary- 
land and Virginia, slaves to supply the New Or- 
leans market, should. demand a repeal of the acts 
of Congress prohibiting the African slave trade; 
and should propose to extend the Missouri slave 
restriction to New Mexico; and Congress should 
thereupon, re-open the foreign slave trade, and at 
the same time, exclude Slavery from New Mexi- 
co; this would be a compromise, identical ‘in 
principle with the Missouri compromise; and yet, 
sir, the exclusion of Slavery from New Mexico, 
would be valid; but I trust there is no Represent- 
ative on this floor from the free States, who 
would demand its observance on the ground of a 
concession so infamous and atrocious, as the re- 
opening of the piratical slave trade. It will be 
obvious from these illustrations, that the principle 
of these compromises, is wholly indefensible, ut- 
terly rotten; and that sooner or later, they must 
all perish in their own :corruption. No con- 
tract between private persons in any civilized 
community, based upon such considerations, 
would be tolerated for one moment in a court of 
justice; and inter-State or intersectional com- 
pacts, thus condemned by the moral sense of 
mankind, cannot in the nature of things be obli- 
gatory. 

But, Mr. Chairman, have we of the free States, 
any reason to expect that the slaveholders will 
recognise the obligation of those compromises, 
whenever the interests of Slavery may, in their 
judgment, demand their violation? Justice sir, 
_ or the notion that some things may of ricuT be- 

long to individuals; and that things which be- 
long to the individual cannot be rightfully taken 
from him without his consent, is of itself alone, 
the sole ground of the inviolability of “ compacts 
and compromises”—a man’s right to himself, is of 
course the highest and most sacred of all his 

rights—consequently, to deprive a human being 
of self-ownership, and to subject him against his 
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highest act of iajustice, short of wilful murder, 
that man can perpetrate upon his fellow. Every 
human being of mature years, is under the high- 
est and most solemn compromise or compact with 
every other, that he will not invade this sacred right 
of self- ownership. The slaveholder is, therefore, 
the violator of this deepest seated foundation of 
human rights. He breaks the great “ compact” 
on which hangs the very existence of distributive 
justice and social order. 

How then can the slaveholder be expected to 
abide by ‘compacts and compromises,’ when 
such obedience comes in conflict with his slave- 
holding usurpation; that great “nullification” of 
God’s supremacy, and man subjection to the 
moral law? With the slaveholder, power and 
right in all things conducing to mastery over his 
slave, are convertible terms; and he applies in-, 
exorably, this odious definition to all ‘ compro- 
mises and compacts,” with whomsoeyer made, 
the purpose of which is, to exclude Slavery from 
any State or Territory of the Union.’ This im- 
mutable purpose of the slaveholders, developed 
from the earliest history of the Government under 
the Federal Constitution, and now made so plain 
that ‘he who runs may read,” it is to be hoped 
will ultimately so impress itself on the minds of 
statesmen of the free States, (if indeed, the race, 
like the mammoth, has not been long extinct,) as 
to teach them the inherent wickedness of that 
odious monopoly of human souls and bodies, that 
they may cease to splint and bandage it as a na- 
tional interest, with “compacts and compro- 
mises ;” but on the contrary, induced tg treat it 
as it is, a curse and crime—the odium and the 
enemy of civilization, of national honor and 
prosperity. 

How long shall it be Mr. Chairman, ere we 
learn what Slavery is?—that it is but the perfect 
subjugation of the victims of war—war matured, 
ripened, and embalmed; as it were, the black- 
ened and desiccated mummy of war—a fossilized 
mob. In the slave States, are to be found thus 
preserved through generations, the wars, and 
murders, and rapine of the petty African chiefs 
who kidnapped and sold each other to the Dutch 
and English and Colonial slave traders. Here in 
Christian America, under the pretended sanction 
of the American Constitution, may be found, a 
conserve of these wars and butcheries and kidnap- 
pings, with the horrors of the middle passage su- 
peradded. This is Slayery—American Slavery— 
transferred from barbarous Africa by American, 
and British, and Dutch barbarians, to become 
the chief corner-stone in the temp\e of American 
liberty, and the especial pet of American pro- 
slavery Democracy and Christianity. 

To this description of Slavery, the idea of com- 
pact, of agreement, is alien utterly. It has no 
place in the slave code, and I fearlessly assert, 
that we of the free States, cannot without dis- 
honor, without guru, claim to ourselves any kind 
of profit or advantage, as the consideration of an 
agreement on our part, that the people of the 
slave States, may either make or hold slayes on 
a certain designated portion of the national terri- 
tory; whether that profit or adwantage consist in 
the MORAL, SOCIAL, and ECONOMICAL benefits derived 


will, to the property ownership of another, is the | from the exclusion of Slay ery from a certain other 
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designated portion of the national territory; or 
whether we receive from the slaveholders, a 
compensation in MonEyY, in lieu of such moral, 
social, and economical advantages. In either 
case, if slaveholding be a ortmn, then we of: the 
» free States, by, such a compact, become participa- 
tors in the crime. If any gentleman is startled 
by the inevitable result of this argument, but 
still doubts, then let him substitute prracy, or 
any other universally admitted crime, for Slavery, 
and he will see at a glance, that he must either 
cease to declaim against slaveholding as wrong, 
or else must relinquish his demand for the obser- 
vance of compacts based on concessions to the right 
of slaveholding. 


By the slave code, the master can make no agreée- ' 


ment with his slave; and for gentlemen of the 
free States, who haggle about the sacrédnéss of 
this compromise, to make agreements with their 
horses, would be no more ridiculous, as a legal 
bargain, in the eyes of Southern gentlemen. 
This was different even under the ancient com- 
mon law, during the midnight of the dark ages, 
when Slavery was allowed in England. Even in 
that dark night of superstition-and violence, if a 
master made a contract with his slave, no matter 
how trifling the subject, the contract was valid 
beyond its own provisions. It amounted to an 
absolute emancipation of the slave. Even in 
that age, every presumption of law was in favor 
of liberty. “But not so with the guilty, sneaking, 
contemptible slave codes of our own times and 
country. By these, not only the presumptions of 
law are against liberty, but, in a majority of the 
slave States, perhaps all of them, emancipation 
of slaves is absolutely forbidden, excepting on 
condition of removal from the State. This con- 
trast shows the difference between our own times 
and those of ancient days. It shows that ancient 
common law Slavery was the offspring of igno- 
rance and barbarism, but that, as the light of 
Christianity, with its gentle, humanizing influ- 
ences, dawned upon that darkness, it set the na- 
tions in motion forward, progressing towards 
emancipation and civilization. It shows, too, 
that modern Slavery is the whelp of avarice; 
and that its continuance is impossible, except by 
reversing the onward movements of civilization, 
and turning us back to the barbarism of Africa, 
with the beauties of which, modern sham Democ- 
racy seems absolutely enamored ; and determined 
to force that barbarism as a dowry, under the 
catching title of “popular sovereignty,” on the 
people of Kansas and Nebraska. But I would 
say to gentlemen from the free States, that those 
who make agreements and compromises with 
others, that those oTHERS may enslave their fel- 
low-men, anywhere or for any purpose but for 
punishment of crime, have no just reason to ex- 
pect such compromises will be observed, when 
either the InrERESTS or the PowxR of the ensla- 
vers come in conflict with the terms or the ob- 
jects of such compromise. Such compacts on 
both sides, are violations of faith with mankind; 
our complaints therefore, that the slaveholders 
do not keep within the bounds limited by the 
Missouri compromise, but endeavor to break over 
them without our consent, are not well founded. 


True, we of the free States took the “thirty pieces 





of silver,” and in consideration thereof, consented 


to the limits within which all the cruelties and. 


loathsome abominations of Slavery might be 
practiced; and did not perhaps, anticipate that 
the slaveholders would treat THEIR concessions 
td freedom as an “Indian gift,” (a aurr to be re- 
sumed when desired by the donor.) So neither 
did Iscarier probably, when he bargained merely 
to show the chief priests and Pharisees, where the 
Saviour might be found, anticipate so dread a 
consequence of the mercenary act, as the orvcI- 


FIxI0N; the verdict of mankind has nevertheless ° 


consigned the BETRAYER to an immortality of in- 


famy. Let us therefore profit by this example; ~ 


and bargain no more for the transfer of the 
RIGHTS and LIBERTIES Of OTHER MEN. 
Sir, when the people of the free States Sell the 
black man’s freedom to the slaveholder, it is not 
strange that the latter insist on guaranty of title; 
and when this guarantee is most. easily effected 
by a breach of the contract of guaranty, this in- 
fraction becomes the natural and characteristic 
remedy; and herein gentlemen of the free States 
have a practical illustration of the proverb, 
“What is got over the Devil’s back goes under 
his belly.” And sir, this naming of the Privcp 
or Kwaves and rascally compromisers, vividly re- 


calls to mind, that celebrated compact of his, so. 
closely analogous in principle, with these “truck - 


and dicker” compromises by free. State poli- 
ticians, of the black man’s inalienable right to 
liberty, whereby the Arcu Oppressor, for an im- 
pious consideration, offered. to transfer “all the 
kingdoms of the earth,” of which, he owned not @ 
foot, to the Great EMANCIPATOR. 

Sir, will Northern statesmen never learn, even 
by experience, that Slavery is an incurable ulcer 
on the body-politic, wearing out. the very life of 
freedom ?—that it is a ceaseless aggression upon 
justice, and, from its very nature, eternally op- 
posed to law and order?—that it and Freedom 
never, never can be so fraternized as to dwell 
together -in unity ?—that, in its nature, it is the 
repudiation of justice, which is the foundation of 
law? Why not look this mere surface truth in 
the face, and cease these vain attempts at tinker- 
ing up alliances and compacts between interests 
in their deepest nature, eternally and irrecon- 
cilably hostile? Why talk of “compacts,” when 
we know that Slavery lives and has its being in 
breach of faith; that its fell and hateful spirit is 
aggression, violence, and the gratification of its 
own unbridled will? Hence the seizure of Tex- 


as, the dismemberment of Mexico, the eager cov=-. 


eting of Cuba, and now, lastly, this attempt to 
thrust its execrable self upon Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Sir, the spirit of Slavery is the deadly 
enemy of human rights, the enemy of the human 
race. Compromises with it, are as impious as 
they are foolish and vain. 

The spread of this spirit, like the march of the 
pestilence “that walketh in darkness,” is the 
terror of mankind. The spirit of Liberty and 
the spirit of Slavery cannot co-exist In harmony. 
Attempts to unite angels of light with “ goblins 
damned,” would be no more audaciously impi- 
ous. 
of oppression and injustice, daub them with the 
untempered mortar of “compacts and compre- 


Sow as many pillows under the armholes — 


d 
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mises,’ as much as you will, still your attempts ! they gave and bequeathed to the South, all the 
to join together what God Almighty has put! rights and benefits guarantied in that compromise, 
asunder, ought and must and will, fall to pieces | in consideration of the anticipated support of 
as a miserable botch of pseudo statesmanship, | Southern politicians for that high office; and the 
fit only for the scorn and derision of mankind. | usual testamentary form running in this wise: 
Why sir, is there a man on this floor, so unre- | “ We, A. B., &c., being weak in body, but of sound 
flecting as not to feel assured, that in our political | and disposing mind and memory, in view of the 
machinery of Slavery and Freedom, the friction ; uncertainty of political life, and the certainty of 
of its working, as each increases in strength and | political death, and being fully persuaded that 
extent of surface, will increase also in severity, | this is our last and only remaining chance for 
and become more and still more remediless, until | realizing the high object of our ambition, do give 
the harder and stronger will have ground the} and bequeath,” &c., would have. been no inapt 
weaker to powder? ‘Compacts and adjust-} preamble to those measures. 
ments” have been “weighed in the balance and But sir, that compromise was, and ever has 
found wanting,” and the issue between Liberty | been, odious to the people of the free States, of 
and Slavery, so long “staved off” by self-glori- | all parties. Out of compassion to the eminent 
fying statesmen, aspiring politicians, and “lower! gentlemen, to further whose chances for the 
law” divines, must now be joined, thanks to the; Presidency it was made; and to quiet the nerves 
restless little, and would-be great men who com- | of certain timid and conservative gentlemen who 
menced clubbing the apple of the Presidency so} were doubtless, really alarmed at the “ravings, 
long before it was ripe, and while themselves also, , and hissings, and howlings,” (to use the amiable 
were equally green. language of the gentleman from Georgia,) . of 
The political crimes and follies of every strug-| Southern gentlemen on this floor, that compro- 
gle for the Presidency, the distribution of the | mise was reluctantly acquiesced in by the Whigs 
spoils when that struggle is over, to incompetent | and Democrats of the North. But it never re- 
aud worthless political fortune hunters, as a re-} ceived more than a reluctant, a loathsome acqui- 
ward for the frauds and falsehoods, the tricks | escence; and in this lurks the great and fatal 
and cheats, successfully practiced on the masses} delusion of the projectors and advocates of this 
of the people of the free States, to decoy them | most iniquitous measure. Neither the intellect, 
into the support of some impotent tool of the | the heart, nor the conscience of the people of the 
Slavery propagandists, are just beginning to open | free States, was with, or for that compromise. 
their eyes to the palpable fact, that our partisan | On the contrary, the intellect, the heart, and the 
politicians are neither patriots nor statesmen, but | conscience of that people, (those of them, I mean, | 
rather a gang of political privateers and free- | who were endowed with these attributes,) con- 
booters, who have navigated the ship of State on | demned, repudiated, abhorred that dishonorable, 
to the outer circuits of the great whirlpool of; that humiliating act. But sir, the gentleman 
universal Slavery; and, that, unless this piratical | from Georgia, and those who are co-workers 
crew are cast overboard, and the ship’s helm put | with him, are laboring under the strange delusion, 
HARD OVER with a stern and defiant hand, her} that the compromise of 1850, has now become 
cargo of Freedom is lost forever. popular in the free States, and that this Nebraska 
“Liberty for the slave, or Slavery for the free; and Kansas bill, being only another cub of the 
laborer,” is now the dilemma into which the | same litter, will also speedily become as great a 
Union is forced by the cupidity of the slavehold- | favorite with the people of the free States. ,.From 
ers and the corruption of free State political | hence sir, comes to the advocates of this bill, the 
adventurers; and as NON-SLAVEHOLDERS, there is | pleasant fancy, that all the opposition to the guilty 
no choice left to us, but to submit to the iron | project of cursing with the mildew of Slavery the 
despotism of the Slavery propagandists, or suffer | heart of the North American continent, and turn- 
the North and the South, like Abraham and Lot of | ing it into a kennel for the breeding of slaves 
old, to part as friends, rather than to live togeth- |} for the shambles of the South, are but the ‘“ra- 
er as rival enemies, in a hopeless and embittered | vings, and howlings, and hissings, of the beaten 
‘struggle to harmonize systems so utterly, fatally | and routed ranks of the factionists and malcon- 
irreconcilable, as Lrserty and Siavury. tents,” as the gentleman from Georgia has it. 
The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Stepneys, ] Why sir, we ‘“factionists and mal-contents” 
the other day, seemed to imagine himself fighting | predicted just such a jinale, to that weak and 
over again the great compromise battle of 1850; | wicked bargain, sale, and surrender of humanity 
and inasmuch as Northern gentlemen at that time | and justice, and the honor arf interests of the 
either were, or affected’ to be alarmed for the | free States; and we take this new rascality very 
safety of the Union, the gentleman is under the] coolly; but your treacherous arrow has touched 
delusion that the like bluster now, will produce | the crural nerve of the drowsy and slumbering 
the like effect upon the present Congress. That] old fogies who were snoozing comfortably under 
gentleman, (and he is by no mans the only one| the shadow of Southern chivalry and Southern 
in the same darkness,) evidently did not then] honor; but now, the great deep of the Northern 
understand the causes which led to that ruinous | heart is heaving with the indignation of those 
and disgraceful surrender of Northern principles | betrayed, but thoroughly roused leviathans; and 
and Northern honor; and he must have been|my advice to the chivalry and doughfaces is, 
dreaming from that time to this. That compro-{to “stand from under;” “for if thou hast run 
mise may be said to have been the last will and| with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, 
testament of certain very distinguished, but aged | then how canst thou contend with horses?” Yes 
and infirm, candidates for the Presidency, wherein ! sir, if the few obscure, despised, and hated Abo- 
6 
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litionists, as you contemptuously call them, have 
been an over-match for you, what are you to do 
when the united hosts of the betrayed and in- 
dignant free States enter the course against 
you? Oh, says the gentleman from Georgia, to 
the Representatives of the free States, betray 
your constituents, commit treason against hu- 
manity; and make your names but other words 
for hypocrisy, knavery, and cowardice. “Go 
back to your constituents and tell them you are 
right, and they are wrong.” Yes sir, the gentle- 
man from Georgia recommends that we return to 
our constituents with this flagitious “lie in our 
right hands,” and try to palm it off on the read- 
ing, reflecting, moral, religious, and intelligent 
people of the free States; and he seems to think 
they will take all such stuff for Gospel, as readily 
a8 a congregation of illiterate, half-drunken, pot- 
house loafers would, the oracular crudities, cant, 
and humbuggery, of a favorite political leader, 
from whom they expected to receive gratis, both 
politics and whiskey. 

But in this business, this sublime, heroic busi- 
ness, of bearding constituents by throwing their 
cherished principles in their faces, is a game that 
two may play at; and I say to the gentleman 
from Georgia, “ physician, heal thyself.” Sup- 
pose the gentleman returns to his own constitu- 
ents, and tells them that “ they are wrong, and 
he is right;” that slavery is a great moral wrong 
a curse to master and slave, and a double curse 
to those who are neither masters nor slaves; and 
that it ought not to exist at all, much less be ex- 
tended over those Territories now free. I flatter 
myself that I shall be able to convince the gentle- 
man from Georgia, that my proposition is reason- 
e#ble in comparison with his to us of the free 
States. Looking through the returns of the 
seventh Census, I find all classes of the gentleman’s 
constituents, number 110,601. Of these, 63,435 
are slaves, and 816 free colored. Now, the gen- | 
tleman would not need to expend much breath in 
good faith, to conquer the prejudices against lib- 
erty, of this, the largest portion of his constitu- 
ents. The residue of them, numbering 46,320, 
are free white persons, of whom 10,935 are males, 
above the age of twenty years. 


district to “ conquer their prejudices” in favor of 
“faring sumptuously every day” on the fruits of — 
labor, extorted from their bondmen by the cruel 
appliances of the slave system, I do not know. 
It might, I think would be an ugly job; but by 
so much would its accomplishment be the more 
worthy the gentleman’s prowess. But tongh and 
ugly as the job may be for the gentleman, it will 
not compare in difficulty with that which he com- 
mends to some of us of the free States. The “pre 
judices” of my constituents, for instance, in favor 
of the “ golden rule,” and the Declaration of In- 
dependence, added to the universal instincts of 
humanity—the teachings of reason—the voice of 
conscience, as well as the invincible biases of a 
Christian education, all would constitute a Gib- 
raltar of difficulties, which I confess would be 
sufficient even, to dampen the chivalry of the 
veriest of the Quixotes among the Slavery propa- 
gandists. Besides, in my case, with the excep- 
tion of some two or three hundred Government 
officials whose “prejudices” on these subjects, 
are not vincible, but vendible, I have of male 
constituents of tw enty years old and upward, 

over twenty thousand capable of reading and 
writing, together with a like number of women, 
equally well instructed, intelligent, and if pos- 
sible, of still more unconquerable love of justice, 
liberty, and Christianity, and a corresponding 
abhorrence of Slavery. All these, Mr. Chairman, 
constitute a phalanx of emancipationists whose 
“ prejudices” in favor of universal liberty under 
just and humane laws, I have neither the incli- 
nation nor the audacity, even to ask them to 
“conquer.” Nosir, no! I confess it, l haye no 
stomach for such a fight. My choice would be 
most decidedly, to “let out the job” to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say here to that gentleman, or any other South- 
ern gentleman, in all good faith, that if his chiv- 
alry move him to the conquest of the prejudices 
of this formidable army of “ fanatics” in favor of 


| liberty, I will, on their part, guaranty to him a 


iT 


courteous and cordial reception among them, and 
a patient and candid hearing of all he may have 
to say upon the whole merits of this great con- 


About one-tenth, } troversy between Liberty and Slavery, or between 


or 1,100, are slaveholders, the balance, 9,800, are | those he denounces as “fanatics, serpents, and 


“ poor white folks ;” (I believe they are so termed 
at the South.) 


| 


adders,” and the slaveholders. 
I will go further. I will guaranty that the 


Now sir, lam persuaded that a gentleman so | gentleman will not find among that twenty thon- 


full of the red-hot lava of eloquence as the gen- 
tleman from Georgia—one so richly endowed with 
the gift of making the better appear the better reason, 





sand of my constituents, five hundred who do 
not utterly loathe and execrate domestic Slavery - 
as a gross moral wrong, a physical, political, and 


would have but little trouble in demonstrating to | social curse; but nevertheless, he may advocate 


those poor constituents of his, that the enslave- 
ment of the negro, by deprading labor, had been 
the cause of the poor white man’s poverty and | 
degradation, and would be forever a “dead lock” 
on the moral and secial elevation of themselves 
and their posterity. By these, and other argu- 
ments which tle gentleman’s talents and genius 
would at once suggest, it seems to me he might, 
without very serious trouble, persuade this class 
of his constituents, to “conquer their prejudices” 
in favor of an institution, at once the poor man’s 
curse and the rich man’s crime. But by what 
arguments the gentleman might succeed in per- 
suading the eleven hundred slaveholders in his 





Slavery and denounce Liberty, with all the vehe- 
mence of his most exciting declamation; and yet 
he shall be received with hospitality, heard with 
| candor, and treated with courtesy and kindness ; 
not a hair of his head injured, or a threat of per- 
sonal violence uttered against him. The gentle- 
man may talk to them of the “ ravings, howlings, 
and hissings of vipers and adders,” with the unc- 
tion of one fresh from a dance in the snake apart- 
ment of Noah’s ark, and yet Iam sure my con- 
stituents will be moved to merriment only, at 
such extravagant language, not to insult or vio- 
lence. Yes sir, though I would hold myself re- 


' sponsible for all I have undertaken in behalf of 
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the gentleman’s safety, and the decorum of my 
constituents, still I would not stand surety, that 
the graduates of the numberless school-houses the 
ntleman would see there, might not oppose to 
im, arguments more destructive to his reason- 
ing, than the brickbats from our Pro-Slayery op- 
ponents were wont to prove, to our limbs and 
heads. Finally sir, I am fully persuaded that 
the gentleman would return from his campaign 
_ among my constituents, fully satisfied that they 
constitute as moral, intelligent, industrious, and 
happy a people, dwelling in the delightful and 
happy homes conquered from an unbroken and 
repulsive wilderness, and transformed by the re- 
Bistless energy of free labor, into green pastures 
and teeming fields; and on the whole, exhibiting 
as fair and desirable a spectacle of the physical, 
social, and moral blessings of liberty as can be 
found on the footstool of the benevolent Creator. 

But to return to the gentleman’s favorite theme, 
the “conquest” of what he is pleased to term 
“ prejudices” against Slavery—or in other words, 
our instinctive love of Human Liberty. This is 
the conquest to which we are so fervently invited. 
To do this, involves the self-perversion of human 
nature from its loftiest, holiest instincts, to its 
lowest, fellest depths of utter, hopeless degrada- 
tion. This is the “susLmie specTacie,” for the 
repetition of which the gentleman entertains such 
fervent yearning. | Sir, one having a taste for the 
sublimity of that spectacle, where sELrF is sacri- 
ficed to puty, cannot appreciate the one so ray- 
ishing to the gentleman’s perverted vision. There 
may be sublimity in audacious wickedness, such 
as was exhibited when the Prince of Hell solicit- 
éd adoration from the Prince of Life. One whose 
nature is ravished by this kind of sublimity, may 
well enjoy the sublimity of that scene depicted 
by the gentleman from Georgia, with so much 
apparent, and I doubt not, real satisfaction. 

But sir, the gentleman's wish is father to the 
thought that the people of Boston, on the occa- 
sion to which he alludes, overcame their hatred 
of Slavery and the insolence of the slave power. 
Sir, I ask, and I hope some son of Massachusetts 
will answer on this floor, whether, at the com- 
mand of an apostate son of New England, the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims and Puritans, quench- 
ed the fires of liberty lighted by their fathers, 
when they first set foot on the sands of the glo- 
rious old Bay State? Whether they did or not 
*crush out” and conguer their hate of oppres- 
Sion, their devotion to the principles, for the pres- 
ervation of which, their fathers’ blood moistened 
the first battle-fields of the Revolution? Sir, as 
one of the humblest of all the children of the old 
Bay State, I give the degrading intimation of the 
gentleman from Georgia, an indignant denial! 
No sir, never! In a moment of weak commis- 
seration for that “archangel ruined,” the peo- 


declined from the “ straight and narrow path” of 
right by “doing the evil” of yielding to the de- 
mands of the slave power, “that the supposed 
good,” of even a chance that Daniel Webster 
might be President of the United States, might 
come ofit. But sir, 1] trust that Massachusetts, 
by that kind of financiering, has by this time, 
learned that the slave power, like its great pro- 
genitor, leads its followers into trouble, but leaves 
them to extricate themselves as they best may. But 
if the cheat in that Presidential game of poker was 
not enough to dispel the delusion, this last foul 
play of the slave power, by the aid of free State 
political poachers, to steal from Freedom this 
great Territory, and consign it forever, to the 
doom and curse of Slavery, has uncapped the 
volcano; and these “smothered convictions,” 
not “conquered prejudices,” are blazing over 
New England, and all the free States, with an 
intensity, threatening the existence of Slavery 
itself. And this, Mr. Chairman, is but the “be- 
ginning of the end.” This new outbreak of the 
fires of Freedom is but the natural reaction of 
man’s moral nature, from that state of collapse 
into which it fell, on yielding to the senseless 
and infamous “ compromise measures” —that 
“finality” of fools, without which, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Cumveman,] gravely 
told us, “we should have no Government now;” 
to which I reply, if the Federal Government was 
unshipped from the Constitution, and placed on 
the frail irap-sticks, called the compromise of 
1850—that hateful and wicked conglomerate of 
treason and folly—the sooner we have “no Gov- 
ernment” the better. Let it perish; for when 
this Government shall cease beyond reclamation, 
to act as the guardian of Liberty under the Con- 
stitution, and shall permanently fall into the 
hands of Slavery propagandists, as it now is, and 
for many years.has been, by the treason to Lib- 
erty, of the party called in derision, Democratic, 
it will not be worth preserving. I am willing, 
sir, (and I speak the sentiments of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of my constituents,) to abide by the 
Constitution of the United States, when adminis- 
tered according to its spirit and letter. But, as 
one of the humblest of the people of the free 
States, 1am not willing to see the Constitution 
perverted from the beneficent ends for which it 
was framed; and the Government under it, trans- 
formed into a felon’s league for the oppression of 
the black man, the impoverishment and degrada- 
tion of the white laborer; and rendered service- 
able only to promote the inordinate ambition and 
cupidity of some two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred thousand slaveholdersfand the few thou- 
sand of free-State renegades, purchased by Exec- 
utive patronage. The Constitution, thus distorted 
and perverted, is the slaveholders’ Constitution 
and Government. It exists for their benefit, to 


ple of Boston, Massachusetts, reluctantly smoth- | gratify their cupidity, to satiate their ambition, 
ered their convictions of duty to themselves | to protect their exclusive interests, to extend their 
and country, but did not conquer their love of | system of labor and social order, to promote their 
Liberty, nor obliterate from their hearts their | execrable anti-freedom and anti-civilization pol- 
reverence for the principles and deeds of their | icy; and it is theirs to enable them to work ail 


lorious fathers. Sir, they did not forget the 
evolution; they did not forget Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. 


this mischief, at any cost of public morality, pe- 
cuniary expense, or national honor. To this re- 


Their fault was, that in a moment ; morseless lust of Slavery propagandism, every 


of great excitement and strong temptation, they ‘ other sentiment, every other interest, and every 
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other principle, are offered as cheap and fitting 
sacrifices. To appease this ‘“never-gorged levia- 
than,” the whole immense patronage of the Fed- 
eral Government is made. to minister. Before 
this deformed and hateful monster, every officer 
of the Executive and judicial departments is made 


‘ to bow and swear allegiance, from the President 


—— 


down, through all that countless swarm, num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands, all trained to 
the lowest and meekest servility of passive obe- 
dience, and distributed over and through the 
whole land, numerous as frogs in the plagues of 
Egypt—each and all of these, civil, military, and 
naval, dependent on this omnipresent power of 
evil. The independent man who seeks employ- 
ment under the Federal Administration, no mat- 


ter what his qualifications or fitness—no matter ° 


if he were Washington or Franklin, Jay or Adams, 
Lafayette or Kosciugsko—if he were to re-appear 


with his old-fashioned deyotion to human liberty, ' 


and ask for a petty clerkship under some braying 
ass, whom the slaveholders and their flunkies had 
wrapped round with the lion’s skin of authority, 
he would be rudely thrust aside, to give place to 
any worthless puppy, mean enough to fawn at 
the footstool of power for crumbs of patronage. 
Sir, the children of those whose blood soaked the 
battle-fields.of the Revolution, unless degraded 
enough to play the sycophant to this atrocious 
slave power, so far as protection or patronage 
under the Government, purchased with their 
fathers’ blood is concerned, are as much aliens, as 
if they had been born and reared cannibals of New 
Zealand or the Fejee Islands. In their own coun- 
try, in the homes of their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers, they are aliens and outlaws—made such 
by this guilty combination of slaveholders and 
renegade. politicians of the free States. No sir, 
the Government has ceased to be the Govern- 
ment of the people of the United States, or for 
the people of the United States. It is the slave- 
holders’ Government—a base and villanous oli- 
garchy, the only intent and purpose of which is, 
to multiply offices to be filled by the Government 
hangers-on, and paupers, generated by the slave 
system; to collect the taxes needful to fill the 


mouths and pockets of this famished brood of 


cormorants; and to extend, strengthen, and per- 
petuate the accursed system, so utterly ruinous 
to the moral, political, and social interests of the 
free laborer. It is the slaveholders’ Government ; 
and for one, | am for reform or separation; I am for 
justice, and for liberty—without which there can 
be no justice; and sir, if this Government will 
not secure to us of the free States, the Territory 
which is now free, and has been made and kept free 
by act of Congress, now for more than an entire 
generation, then sir, it is not the Government in 
which the non-slaveholders of the United States 
have an interest to the value of the President’s 
salary. For such a Government, so administered, 
I have neither respect nor affection ; it is fit only 
for reform or revolution. On this subject it is 
best for us of the North and South that we un- 
derstand each other. Either the Federal Consti- 
tution does or doesnot recognise slaves as prop- 
erty, and guaranty to the master, property in his 
slaves. Ifthe Constitution does this, then it is a 


rr 


well known by them. 


~~ 


hypocrisy, a delusion, a cheat; but if it does not, 
then the Government, under the joint misrule of 
the slave and doughface powers, has been and 
is, a usurpation and a fraud, which will not only 
justify, but absolutely demands, either an Ad- 
ministration based on the Free spirit of the Con- 
stitution, or a dissolution of the Union, Sir, I 
speak very plainly, and I disdain to resort to the 
usual cant about, devotion to the Union, and all 
that. I think I know my constituents well, and am 
I know that they are will- 
ing to abide in the Union, under the Constitution 
our fathers framed; and in that Union, and un- 
der that Constitution , they have borne much, and 
for the preservation of those. in their purity, will 
do, endure, and dare as much as men may 
do, endure, or dare, in any form in which pa- 
triotism may demand the exercise of those high 
qualities ;.and yet sir, I feel warranted in saying 
to you in their names, and in their behalf: that 
whenever the slaveholders and doughfaces shall 
have satisfied them that the Federal Constitution 
is in reality the bulwark and guaranty of chattel 
slavery; and they are called upon to choose be- 
tween Slavery and the Union on the one hand, 
and Liberty and dissolution on the other; with- 
out an instant’s delay or hesitation, they will 
choose Liberty for themselves and their children, 
at any cost and every hazard. But sir, neither I 
nor my constituents entertain any such view of the 
Federal Constitution. We believe its perversion 
to the base use of extending and perpetuating 
Slavery, has been a violation of its letter and 
spirit; and we are for dethroning the usurpers, 
and placing in their stead, those who will so ex- 
ercise the powers of the Government as thereby 
to “form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” To these beneficent ends, we be- 
lieve the powers of the Constitution are ample; 
and that the exercise of these powers for the ex- 
tension or perpetuation of human Slavery, is a 
usurpation which, if persisted in, will make a dis- 
solution of the Union not only a right, but a duty. 
To bring the Federal Government “ actively and 
perpetually on the side of Liberty,” and to dena- 
tionalize Slavery, and confine it strictly to the 
States where it now exists, are the. ends we con- 
template, and for these we shall labor, through 


Sunshine and storm, through good report and eyil 


report—beaten, we shall renew the fight—suc- 
cessful, we shall push on the victory—replying to 
all testy gentlemen who oppose to this resolution 
of ours, (as was so succesfully done in 1850,) 
threats to secede from the Union, what the benev- 
olent Uncle Toby said to the fly, “the world is 
wide enough for thee and me,” simply reminding 


gentlemen that— F 


“The fight of Freedom once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son; 
Though baffled oft, is ever won”— 


And that, as it has been heretofore, so it will 
be again. Liberty must triumph, and Slavery 
perish. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union— 
Mr. WALLEY obtained the floor and said: 

Mr. Cuainman: | must speak in relation to this 
bill; would that I need not. [approach the ques- 
tion with pain, and grief, and self-distrust. 
of the chief sources of satisfaction to me, in con- 


senting to accept the honor of a seat in this body, | 


was the fact that I hoped an end was put to sla- 
very agitation in Congress, by reason of the gen- 
eral acquiescence of the country in the compromise 


measures of 1850; and I anticipated a pleasant ses- | 


sion, a happy meeting of brethren, from all parts 
of this vast and growing Republic, assembled for 
the purpose of promoting the common weal, by 
the adoption of conciliatory measures, and the 
enactment of wholesome laws. 

And, sir, how changed is the reality. An apple 
of discord has been thrown, needlessly, as I be- 


lieve—as millions believe—into our midst; but it | 


is here, not, as among the fabled goddesses, by 


producing discord to test beauty, but to excite || 
sectional animosity, and in the strife which it has | 


engendered our feelings have become enlisted, 
possibly excited, and our minds absorbed to such 


a degree that other business is much neglected, | 
and precious time expended in worse than profit- | 
less debate; not only so, but our constituents, | 
sympathizing with us, and affected, of necessity, | 
by our discussions as we are by their known, 
opinions, are also strongly moved, and much} 


excited. 


I am fully sensible that I cannot expect to exert | 


any influence to change gentlemen’s minds on this 


engrossing topic; but yet, feeble as they are, I feel | 


compelled, from a sense of justice to myself, as 


well as duty to those who have so highly honored || 


me as to authorize me to represent them upon this 
floor, to raise my arm and voice by way of expos- 


tulation and prevention, if, perchance, the country | 


may yet be spared the evils which I am sure 
would follow from the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the word slavery is not to be found 
in the Constitution of the United States. So scrupu- 


lous were the framers-of that instrument in regard | 
to this matter, that even when providing that the | 


slave trade might cease in 1808, they use the expres- 
sion ** such persons as any of the States now exist- 
ing shallthink proper to admit, ’’&c.; and again, in 
the section which has been the theme of so much 
comment in relation to the reclamation of fugitives, 
the language is, ‘* No person held to service or 
labor,’’&c. Why all this care and circumlocution 


One | 


of expression, but for the fact that, in the judg- 
ment of the wise men who framed that glorious 
instrument, slavery was to be of temporary exist- 
ence—a spot on the escutcheon of our country 
which we must tolerate for a season, but which 
was ultimately to be rubbed off, and give place to 
a bright surface, enduring and pure. 

John Quincy Adams said, on 6th November, 
1844, in relation to the Constitution of the United 
States, and its compromises, as follows: 
| The reluctance with which the freemen of the North 
submitted to the dictation of these conditions is attested by 
‘| the awkward and ambiguous language in which they are 
expressed. The word slave is most cautiously and fastid- 
| lously excluded from the whole instrument. A stranger, 


| Who should come from a foreign land, and read the Con- 


|| stitution of the United States, would not believe that sla- 


| very or a slave existed within the borders of our country. 
| There is not a word in the Constitution apparently bearing 
|| upon the condition of slavery, nor is there a provision but 
|| would be susceptible of practical execution, if there were 
|| not a slave jn the land.”? 


Daniel Webster said on March 7, 1850: 


‘“SIt may not be improper here to allude to that, I had 
almost said, celebrated opinion of Mr. Madison. You ob- 
serve, sir, that the term slave, or slavery, is not used inthe 
Constitution. The Constitution does not require that ‘ fugi- 
|| tive slaves’ shall be delivered up. It requires that ‘ per- 
/} sons bound to sérvice in one State, and escaping into 
another, shall be delivered up.?- Mr. Madison opposed the 
| introduction of the term slave, or slavery, into the Consti- 
tution ; for he said that he did not wish to see it recognized 
by the Constitution of the United States of America that 
there could be property in men.’? 

Never did it enter into the minds of those wise 

and good men that this mooted question, which 
they forbore to name even, was to provea perpet- 
/ ual source of strife and contention to ourcountry, 
and though unnamed itself, was to be the fruitful 
| cause of more evils to our growing and else most 
happy community, than all other questions com- 
bined. Yet so it is; and without criminating or 
recriminating one another, it is obvious that both 
sections of our country, free and slave, are deeply 
moved and greatly agitated in relation to this 
question. 
‘|| Our country is tossed to and fro, and often 
heaved by the excitement thus produced. The 
waves run mountain high, and often threaten to 
‘engulf the ship of State, but thus far we have 
been able, by the blessing of Heaven upon the 
plansand efforts of honest and skillful pilots, North 
and South, to outride the storms, and make a safe 
harbor, : ’ 

The two most severe figitations which we have 
experienced, have taken place in the month of 
March, one in the year 1820, the other in 1850. 
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I propose to consider the principles settled i 
those periods of agitation, and how we now stan 
affected by such settlements. 

It is well known to the country that when Mis- 
souri presented herself for admission as one of 
the States of this Union, a bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives containing, as part of 
its fourth section, a proviso inhibiting slavery in 
such State, but stipulating that fugitives might:be 
lawfully reclaimed, &c. Upon disagreement of 
the House and Senate, a conference took place, 
and Mr. Holmes, in behalf of the conferees, rec- 
ommended that said proviso should be struck out 
from the fourth section, and that a provision 
should be added to the bill in the language of the 
eighth section of the act as it now stands. 

The House proceeded to vote upon the question 
of concurrence with the Senate in so much of the 
said amendment as proposed to strike out from 
the fourth section of the bill the provisions prohib- 
iting slavery or involuntary servitude in the con- 
templated States otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes, and the result was—in favor of coneur- 
rence, ninety; opposed to concurrence, eighty- 
seven; of the ninety, two were from the State 
of Massachusetts, and but for their votes, Mis- 
souri must have been excluded from the Union, or 
been admitted as a free State. It is well known 
that the vote given by these gentlemen disaffected 
their constituents and-wholly misrepresented the 
sentiments oftheir community upon the question of 
slavery. Much has been said during the progress 
of this debate as to the hostility which has been 
manifested towards the adjustment known ag the 
Missouri compromise by gentlemen from the 
North. 

It has been argued on the one hand, that the 
South are not bound by a regard for good faith to 
stand by this adjustment, inasmuch as the North 
have always resisted it, and never been willing 
to apply the line indicated in the eighth section to 
territory since acquired; and, on the other hand, 
that no adjustment was effected even at that time, 
because objection was made in 1821 to the admis- 
sion of Missouri, in part, at least, on account of 
that feature in her constitution which excluded 
free negroes, and thereupon a new arrangement 


was made by the adoption of a fundamental law | 


which formed the basis of anew compromise, by 
which alone the South are now bound. 
But let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the North 
never favored the admission of Missouri, except as a 
free State, that she was admitted by the votes of the 
South, aided by a small fraction of the North who 
did not represent the sentiments of their constitu- 
ents; that after a vote had been obtained in favor 
of the bill providing for the admission of Mis- 
souri, she presented herself with an objectionable 
feature in her constitution, without a modification 
of which she could not have been received; and 
again, that the eighth section of the act was not 
carried by northern votes against the South, but 
by the union of northern and southern, a portion 
of the North acquiescing in the proposition as it 
came from the committee of conference as the best 
thing possible, if Missouri was to be admitted as 
a slave State. The vote on concurrence in this 
case was one hundred and thirty-four yeas to 
forty-two nays, a part even of the forty-two inthe 
negative being the votes of northern men. 
tis well known that the South were at the time 
well satisfied with the arrangement; that they con- 
sidered that.they had done well to procure enough 
northern votes to secure the admission of Mis- 
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souri, with the slavery feature, by allowing the 
eighth section to becomea part of the bill—feeling 
'that their gain was immediate and direct, while 
‘any advantage to the North was quite remote, 
and, of necessity, must be extremely uncertain. 
|The letter of Mr. Pinckney, which has been 
frequently adverted to during this discussion, is 
directly in point in this connection: 


Coneress Hatt, March 2, 1820, 
Three o’clock at night. 

Dear Sir: IJ hasten to inform you that this moment we 
have carried the question to admit Missouri and all Louis- 
iana to the southward of 36° 30/ free of the restriction of 
slavery, and give the South, ina short time, an addition 
of six, and perhaps eight, members to the Senate of the 
United States. It is considered here by the slavebolding 
States as a great triumph. The votes were close—ninety 
to eighty-six, (the vote was so first declared)—produced 
by the seceding and absence of a few moderate men from 
the North. To the north of 36° 30/ thereis to be, by the 
present law, restriction, which you will see by the votes I 
voted against. But it is at present of no moment: itis a 
vast tract, uninhabited, only by savages and wild beasts, in 
which not a foot of the Indian claim to the soil is extin- 
guished, and in which, according to the ideas prevalent, no 
land office will be open for a great length of time. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES PINCKNEY. 


To my mind it comes with especial ill grace 
\from any southern man to deny that a compro- 
| mise was effected at that time; one, to be sure, 


' which had not the entire concurrence of the South, 


and was not wholly repudiated by the North, but 
was with diffieulty carried on the side of the North 
against the views of their constituency, while it 
was quite acceptable to the leading men of the 
South, as an arrangement, not indeed such as 
they would have preferred, but yet promising 
quite well for the future. 

Nor am I less surprised at the ground assumed 

by honorable gentlemen of the South that the 
objection taken by the North in 1821 to the form 
of the State constitution, as presented, released 
them from all obligation to regard the arrangement 
'of 1820 as any longer binding upon them. 
Mr. Chairman, can gentlemen be serious, know- 
‘ing, as they well know, that the admission of 
| Missouri, with slavery, was so distasteful to the 
North that it tested the devotion of our people to 
the Union; knowing that, by no possibility, could 
the admission have been accomplished without the 
simultaneous passage of the eighth section; know- 
ing that a new ground of demur in 182] was toa 
feature contained in the Constitution, which they 
regarded as injuriously affecting the black popula- 
tion; knowing that the North have thrown no 
embarrassment in the way of the arrangement, as 
finally concurred in by the two Houses of Con- 
gress, being fairly and faithfully carried into exe- 
cution? I repeat, sir, can gentlemen be serious 
when they assert that the South is not bound by 
the doings of 1820 and 1821? 


The honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Puii.irs, | after reciting the facts bearing upon the 
Missouri compromise, adds these words: 


‘sT have thus, Mr. Chairman, faithfully narrated these 
transactions as 1 find them here recorded. They need no 
argument ; for I have only to puta tongue into these pages, 
‘and bid them speak for me.’ With all this plainly written 
down for our instruction, such is the force of error and 
prejudice, in obscuring the human mind, that we find gen- 
tlemen of intelligence and integrity repeatedly insisting upon 
an agreement, against. the positive refusal of one of the par- 
ties to enter into it in 1820, or to recognize itin 1821. Sir, 
we cannot receive assertion for evidence, nor the repetition 
of falsehood for truth.’? 


In reply, Mr. Chairman, I have one or two 
questions to propound. If no agreement was 
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made, how came Missouri to be a member of this 
Union? Did not the House refuse to admit her 
without a restriction in her constitution which | 
inhibited slavery in her limits? Was not a con- | 
ference arranged between the two Houses of, 
Congress, which proposed the settlement of this 
uestion as it was made, and as it now stands? 

ould the result of that conference have been | 
accepted by the House, and Missouri been ad- | 
mitted, without the aid of northern votes? Did, 
or did not, southern gentlemen mean to have it 





with them to sustain the report of the committee 
of conference, that they made an agreement to | 
accept the arrangement? Is, or is not, Missouri 
now in the Union asa slave State? Could she 
have been admitted in 1820 or 1821 as such, | 


without the South had agreed that the territory | p 


north of 36°03 should be forever free? And 
with these facts before gentlemen, I am not 
a little surprised at the language used on this 
occasion, in this and other parts of this speech, 
in relation to ** agreement”’ and ‘* abreach of faith.”’ | 
Yes, sir, I confess I am astonished and pained | 
at what I can only regard as a backing out from 
an agreement made by those who preceded us, 
and which has till this moment, for thirty-four 
years, inured solely to the benefit of the party | 
which now seeks its repeal; and with the addi- 


tional fact in view, that the repeal operates only | 


against one of the parties to the arrangement, and 
leaves the other party in undisturbed enjoyment 
of all which they sought for. 

Can gentlemen honestly contend that the South 
are absolved by the action of the North from any | 
obligation to maintain the eighth section inviolate? | 
When the South have enjoyed the free use of the | 
State of Missouri, according to their desire, for 
fostering and maintaining the institution of sla- | 
very, without let or hindrance on the part of the 
North, will they pretend that it is honorable for 
the upholders of slavery, (whether living North 
or South,) to deprive the free States of the advant- 
age guarantied to them more than thirty years 
since, of having a portion of territory forever ded- 
icated to freedom? 

But, says one gentleman, the North have re- 
fused to extend the principles established in 1820, | 
and for this purpose to run out the line of 36° 30’ 
towards the Pacific. And what does this prove ? 
Does it establish the fact that, because the North 
think that a bad bargain has already been made, | 
and which they cannot help, but are unwilling to 
repeal in reference to new matter, therefore the 
South is absolved from performance of their part | 
of a contract, the whole of which has, for thirty | 
years, inured to their sole benefit? How it is 
possible that gentlemen of honorable intentions | 


can take any other view of this question than that || 





there is a binding agreement, is, I confess, past | 
my comprehension. But, admitting that the | 
ground assumed was tenable, and that the North 
had been wanting in their fidelity to the compro- 
mise of 1820, how stands the case then? 


Let me recall the attention of gentlemen to the | 


events of 1850. What was then the language of 


southern gentlemen addressed tu those who de- | 
sired to interdict slavery in the Territories of New || 
Mexico and Utah? They then argued that it was || 
| opposed to the admission of Missouri without the 


umnecessary to impose any restrictions, as slavery 
could not exist in those Territories, and it was 
only irritating the South without benefit to the 
North to insist upon attaching the Wilmot proviso. 
Peace and compromise was their desire. 











| it. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, here interrupted 
the speaker. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the gentleman desire 
an answer to the question which he has pro- 

ounded ? ! 

Mr. WALLEY. The gentleman may answer 
or not, as he wishes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts a question. I would in- 
quire of the gentleman, if he maintains that the 


_people of the North did agree that Missouri should 
understood by those from the North who voted | 


come into the Union as a slave State, upon the 
condition of a perpetual exclusion of slavery north 
of 36° 30'? | 

Mr. WALLEY. I do not undertake to say 
that the people of the North, as a people, made 
any compact with the people of the South, as a 


eople. | 
Mr. STEPHENS. My object is to inquire, 
whether he means to maintain that the Represent-; 
atives of the people of the North entered into anyj 
such agreement with the Representatives of the¢ 
people of the South by the act of 1820? . 

Mr. WALLEY. As many of the Representa- 
tives from the North in Congress as were neces- 
sary to make an agreement, and without which it 
could not be done. 

Mr. STEPHENS. An agreement binding on 
both sections? 

Mr. WALLEY. Binding on those who voted 
for it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then I understand the 
gentleman himself to back out, and not to main- 
tain here that the North, as a section, entered into 
or ever recognized any such agreement. 

Mr. WALLEY. I do not back out atall. I 
say that the North and the South were at variance. 
The Senate and the House wereatvariance. The 
House refused to receive Missouri without the 
prohibition of slavery. The Senate insisted upon 
the eighth section of the act as it was finally 
adopted. The Senate and the House, by a con- 
ference, agreed to this section, and enough mem- 
bers from the North united with the South to carry 
It was adopted, and became substantially a 
binding agreement. : 

Mr. STEPHENS. Binding agreement? 

Mr. WALLEY. Yes, sir, binding. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Binding upon whom? | 

Mr. WALLEY. Binding upon all honorable 
men. 

Mr STEPHENS. Then, when in the year 
following, the proposition was made to admit 
Missouri into the Bion, upon the motion of Mr. 
Lowndes, who was one of those in 1820 from the 
South agreeing to the ‘line of 3((030',”? why was 
it that a majority of the Representatives from the 
North voted against the proposition, if it was a 
binding agreement upon all honorable men? I ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, why was it, 
when Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, moved to insert 


| into the bill for the admission of Missouri into the 


Union, in 1821, a provision abolishing slavery 


within that State, in direct violation of the agree- 


ment of 1820, that two thirds of the Representa- 
tives from the North voted against her admission 
unless she should abolish slavery within her 
limits ? 

Mr. WALLEY. Because they were always 


restriction. That is my answer. They acted 
consistently from beginning to end. I say now, 
and I say at all times, that the men from the 
North, in Congress, voted against this agreement; 


| 


they voted against the admission of Missouri, un-||the gentleman as to what principles were settled 
less she should come in as a free State, and they || by an acquiescence in the compromise measures 
were consistent in so voting. They were not par- || of 1850. 
ties to the agreement, and were not bound by it; Mr. STEPHENS. The fire-brand that the gen- 
but those northern gentlemen who were parties to || tleman from Massachusetts speaks of was kindled 
it, were bound by it. And much more were south- || 1n the Senate; and a celebrated manifesto was put 
ern gentlemen, who voted for it almost in a body, || out to the country when the bill was identical in 
bound by it. Thatis my answer to the gentle- || ianguage with the legislation of 1850. Who kin- 
man. dled the fire-brand? The enemies of the act of 
Mr. STEPHENS. The North not bound by || 1850! Iopposed them, and I oppose them now. 
it! But the South bound by it! Thatisastrange || Mr. WALLEY. Oneword before I go on with 
sort of an agreement binding on honorable men! || the course of my remarks. I considered when | 
Mr. KEITT. May [ ask the gentleman from | came here that the slavery agitation was not to be 
Massachusetts one question? reopened, but it could not fail to be reopened by 
[Cries of “* No!’ «* No!” ** Go on!’?] a repeal of the Missouri compromise; an that the 
Mr. KEITT. I only desire to ask the gentle- || honorable gentleman from Georgia knows, and 
man, whether those gentlemen who voted against | every other gentleman here. Therefore I say that 
the fugitive slave law, are under no obligations to || those who advocate a repeal of the Missouri com- 
stand by it? promise are the gentlemen who have made an 
| Mr. WALLEY. Every man who loves his||infraction upon the finality of the settlement of 





country will stand by the laws of his country so || 1850. I leave the question there. 


long as they are laws. Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I cannot agree to 
Mr. Srzpnens, of Georgia, says, in his speech, || be placed in any such position. 
August 12, 1850: * Mr. WALLEY. It is not for me to place the 


“We hear a great deal about settlement, adjustment, | gentleman in any position. | give my own views, 
compromise, harmony, and Union. Now, I am for all|/and state them frankly and fearlessly. Other 
pe. gentlemen may hold their own. 

And again: Mr. SMITH. Certainly; 1 merely wanted to 


< All that we ask, all that I ask, is for Congress to open || enter my protest against the gentleman’s conclu- 
the entire country, and give an equal right to all the citi- || sion. , 


‘“y , ; t 
zens ofall the Slaton 19, enter, sole and colonize ih |" Me, WALLEY. Well, Mr, Chairman, what 
ion of it. 1s this wrong? Is it endeavoring to control the | followed? Were not all the bills passed which 
action of Congress improperly to carry out sectional views || were then under consideration? ‘The omnibus 

7 and interests ?”” bill had failed, it is true; but the measares de- 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentle- || sired by the South were successful. New Mexico 
man quotes the speech which I made in 1850. I |) and Utah were admitted without restriction; the 
was then in favor of the measures which he pro- || fugitive slave bill became a law, and, on the other 
fesses to be in favor of now. I would ask him, || hand, California was admitted as a free State, and 
whether he maintains that there is the least incon- || the Texas boundary and district bills were passed. 
sistency between my position then and the one I |/I do not say that they were passed together, or as 
now occupy? I asked then that the common ||compromise measures; I never so regarded the 
territories of the Union should be, at that time, |/action of that Congress. But I do say, that 
opened to the free colonization and settlement of || many gentlemen of the North voted for some of 
people from all sections of the Union, with what- || those measures very reluctantly, and much against 
ever property they might have; or that they be || public sentiment at home, wholly from a desire to 
divided upon some just basis. The North would || meet the wishes expressed by Union men from 
not divide. And now to-day I ask, in behalf of || the South, in terms similar to those adopted by 
Nebraska, the same principles of settlement that || Mr. SterHens. 











werethen adopted. My position is the same now And I say, further, that, after all those measures 
asthen. Ifthe North had then stood to the prin- || had been passed, a strong desire was expressed b 
ciple of division, [ should have abided by it. Mr. Clay, and other leading statesmen of both 


Mr. WALLEY. I shake hands with the gen- || political parties, North and South, that the action 
tleman as to the finality of the compromise meas- || of Congress might be considered as a finality, and 
ures of 1850. I came to this Congress on that || that slavery agitation might thenceforth cease in 
platform; but 1 was pained and grieved to find || Congress. 
that the moment I reached this place, and before I This had been asked in-advance, and was re- 
had time to set down and look over the letters sent || peated after the passage of the bills. Mr. Clay 
me in advance, I was told of this Nebraska plan, || desired that the Senate might furnish a test vote 
which was to break up the whole arrangement of || upon the question of further agitation, by their 
1850, and to throw this apple of discord into our || action in reference to petitions for the repeal of the 
midst, and rekindle the fires of slavery agitation. || fugitive slave law. In accordance with his desire, 

Mr. STEPHENS. One further word in reply || those petitions were not referred, but were laid 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. The pres- || upon the table by a very decided vote of men of 
ent bill for the organization of the Territory of || both parties and of both sections. 

Nebraska, so far from breaking up the arrange- President Fillmore regarded the action of the 
ment of 1850, is in strict conformity with the prin- || Thirty-First Congress as a final settlement of this 
ciples then established. If the gentleman from || question, and has always so expressed himself; 
Massachusetts wishes to shake hands with me on || so did Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, and so— 
the platform of principles of 1850, he must come || as it was understood by the country before his 
out for the Nebraska-Kansas bill. We cannot |, election, and up to the time of the meeting of the 
shake hands on that question while I am for it || present Congress—did President Pierce. 
and he is against it. Andif he stood with me in Again, as evidence that agitation was to be re- 
1850, how is it that we are opposed now? | garded as finally and forever put at rest, allow me 
Mr. WALLEY. Because I take issue with '' to cite the declaration and pledge, which contains 
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thename of the honorable gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Sreruens] among many others. It reads 
as follows: 


‘The undersigned, members of the Thirty-First Con- 
gress of the United States, believing that a renewal of sec- 
tional controversy upon the subject of slavery would be 
both dangerous to the Union and destructive to its objects, 
and seeing no mode by which such controversies can be 
avoided, except by a strict adherence to the settlement 
thereof effected by the compromise passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, do hereby declare their intention to main- 
tain the same settlement inviolate, and to resist all attempts 
to repeal or alter the acts aforesaid, unless by the general 
consent of the friends of the measure, and to remedy such 
evils, if any, as time and experience may develop. And 
for the purpose of making this resolution effective, they 
further declare that they will not support for the’ office of 
President or Vice President, or of Senator or of Repre- 
sentative in Congress, or as member of a State Legislature, 
any nan, of whatever party, who is not known to be op- 
posed to the disturbance of the settlement aforesaid, anp 
TO THE RENEWAL, IN ANY FORM, OF AGITATION UPON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY HEREAFTER.” 


Henry Clay, D. A. Bokee, F. E. McLean, 
C.S. Morehead, George R.Andrews, A. G. Watkins, 
Robert L. Rose, W.P.Mangum, H.-A. Bullard, 
Wm. C. Dawson, Jeremiah Morton, T.S. Haymond, 
Thomas J.Rusk, R. I. Bowie, A. H. Sheppard, 
Jeremiah Clemens, E. C. Cabell, Daniel Breck, 
James Cooper, Alexander Evans, James L. Johnson, 
Thomas G. Pratt, Howell Cobb, J. B. Thompson, 
Wm. M. Gwin, H. 8. Foote, J. M. Anderson, 
Samuel A. Eliot, William Duer, John B. Kerr, 
David Outlaw, James Brooks, J. P. Caldwell, 
C. H. Williams, Alex. H. Stephens, Edmund Deberry, 
J. Phillips Phenix, R: Toombs, H. Marshall, 
A.M.Schermerhorn,M. P. Gentry,, Allen F. Owen. 
John R. Thurman, Henry W. Hilliard, 


This state of things gave rise to the formation 
of a party at the North called the compromise 
party—not separating themselves from party as- 
sociations for other purposes, but upon the ques- 
tion of slavery agitation, taking the ground that 
they acquiesced in the doings of the Congress of 
1850 as a final settlement of these questions, and 
they acted accordingly. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, Brecxin- 
RIDGE] thought fit to speak reproachfully of Bos- 
ton as being the spot where the putative father of 
the Nebraska bill was hung in effigy—regarding 
the community there, who are as order-loving and 
law-abiding as any in the civilized world, as re- 


sponsible for the acts of a_few miscreants unde 
the shelter of night—but forgetting the manner,in 


3LON ywbiy~avolunteeren-* 
Linen tOw es 
which was extremely odious and unpalatable, and 
regarde many as unjust.and unconstitutional. 
"In the soe ii dis) loft 


ans summary disposal of Boston 
and+of»Mei-eEngland, yes, and of New York, 
making his bow to Pennsylvaniajandesthzomingy 
himself into the outstretched arms of the West, 
he forgot that many, men,at the North had well 


an acquiescence in this new 

compromise, and he the 

outh, to presérve harmony, good faith, and the 
integrity of the Union. 

Many men were willing, for the sake of peace, 
to regard the measures of 1850 as a finality, who 
would not have voted for some of those measures. 
But they having been passed, and being law, 


thes 

men were ready to peril al ich they held deat 
: ow, then, must such men 

’ stand aliecte he present aspect of things, in 


which the South deny that they are bound by the 
compromise of 1820; taunt the North with having 
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_ been unwilling to apply the principles of the com- 
promise of 1820 to other territory; again in 1850 





ask the North to abide by the measures of that 
session as a final settlement; and now, of their 
own accord, led on bya northern man against the 
known wishes of the great body of the North, as 
expounded by petitions, remonstrances, State re- 
solves, instructions, requests, and most signifi- 
cantly by elections in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Michigan, reopen 
the question and demand a repeal of an arrange- 
ment forced upon the North against their wishes 
by the South, with the aid of a few northern votes? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, (interrupting.) I only 
desire to say, for myself, and the Senator from my 
State, [Mr. Dovetas,] that we owe no more alle- 
giance to the North than we do to the South. He 
represents the State of Illinois, and I a district in 
that State. 
responsible to my district. When I prove faith- 
less to the people I represent, I shall obey their 
summons, whenever it comes, or let some one else, 
who understands their wishes better than I do, 
represent them. 

Mr. WALLEY. I had no reference to the hon- 
orable gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Ricuarpson. | 
I was not thinking of him at all when I made 
the allusion which gave rise to the interruption. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that the South did 
not impose the eighth section upon the country. 
This is true, and not true. Itis true that they did 
not desire it, but that they were willing to accept 
it as the best arrangement they could make. But, 
say they again, the North got the lion’s share. 
ThesSouth-did-notthink so then; Mr. Pinckney 
didenot so-regardeit.—FTadeiten ot-been .to..quiet the 
agitationeof-thercountry;certainly.thesshare-they 
obtained would not have beemspieldedein-1820¢ 

And*I-gosfurther » baffirmethat there is no reason 
for applying thesamesprinciple,to.other territory, 
because to urge the existence«of.such..av reason; 
assumes that the North, as a body, favored the 
settlement in 1820, which is an error, and there- 
fore the North were at liberty to oppose any fur- 
ther application of the principle. 

It comes to this, that though the South, as a 
body, voted for the Missouri bill, which became a 
law by means of their votes, and could not have 
been passed except as a whole; that because some 
did not vote for it, and always opposed it, yet that 
the South are at liberty to enjoy the fruits of it for 
thirty years, and then coolly to say to those 
northern men who ostracized themselves to aid the 
South~ine-aedivisionvofstlemteritonycaCienblemen , 
we'made'no:bargain;-wewaivedrourconstitutional 


scrupleswatetlremtitn etas ounnecondedsvotes show; ° 


buteit-was onl yatousecunesourabjectwat-the-time, 
and make you believe that we were in earnest; 
but now we intend, by the aid of aspiring men at 
the North, to get possession for slavery of that 
part of our common country, which, by southern 
votes, as well as by northern, has been solemnly 
dedicated to freedom. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, and not 
because we admit the correctness of the position, 
we concede that there was no agreement, express 
or implied, in 1820, and if there was, that it has 
been violated, and add to this that the North have 
refused to carry out this line, on some occasions, 
when requested to do so, and what does all this 
prove ? ere we notrequested, in the year 1850, 
to treat bygones as such, and to forget past griev-. 
ances, and henceforth to unite with the South 
in efforts to eschew all agitation of the slavery 
question? And pray, Mr, Chairman, who has 


He is responsible to that State; I am _ 


t 
: 


~ the South were obtaining an equivalent for the 
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revived it? Not the Whigs; nor even the Free- 
Soilers in Congress. What said the President in 
his last annual message? 








** When the grave shall have closed over all who are 
now endeavoring to meet the obligations of duty, the year 
1850 will be recurred to as a period filled with anxious ap- 

rehension.””> * * * * ‘Disturbing questions arose, 

earing upon the domestic institutions of one portion of the 
Confederacy, and involving the constitutional rights of the 
States. But notwithstanding differences of opinion and 
sentiment which then existed in relation to details and 
specific provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citi- 
zens, whose devotion to the Union can never be doubted, 
has given renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored 
a sense of repose and security to the public mind through- 
outthe Confederacy. That this repose is to suffer no shock | 
during my official term, if I have power to avert it, those 
who placed me here may be assured.”? 

And why this renewal of agitation? Is it 
needed? Who demands it? Are the people in 
this tract of country waiting and beseeching the 
boon of some organization at our hands? By no 
means. And if it were so, why touch this trou- 
blous question? Why,not enact the bill proposed 
in the last Congress? Why now open afresh the 
sleeping embers buried in ashes, which seemed | 
to promise extinction final and tranquil to the fires 
so long burning, so often threatening sectional 
discord ? 

We are brethren. Why not live in peace? | 
We do not think alike. We never shall while 
we exist on this earth; but we formed our articles | 
of association on the principle of compromise, 
and the vast majority of the inhabitants of the | 


country are in principle opposed to the increase of | 
slavery beyond the limits which a fair exposition 
of the true intent of the Constitution warrants. 
he men au othe. Ts have ea 
selves to be 80, to-defend their southern brethren 
inet. be epiey ment ra) ever right SAS to 
by thé Co 


the nstifation; beyond that we cannot 
go, and the must not ask it at our hands. 
But, says the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Smirn,] this bill now upon your Cal- 
endar is intended to remedy ‘‘ an outrage”? upon 
the South of long standing. If it be so, then all 
these southern gentlemen who have striven to 
carry the compromises of 1820 and 1850 are par- 
ties to the outrage. They certainly did think 
that when Missouri was admitted asa slave State, | 








guarantee afforded by the eighth section of the act | 
of admission. ‘They thought that when northern 
men go far gtrained their consciences as to aid in 
the passag the fug e sl outnro- 
viding Tor DY jUrYeelheveswere offering an 
equivalent forother measures of the same period. 
AY, When honorable men irom the South saw 
their fellow-citizens at the North counseling by 
word and example their brethren at the North to | 
maintain all the acts of 1850 asa whole for the 
sake of peace and union, however they might re- 
gard them separately, they little thought they | 
would be charged as aiding to commit an outrage 
upon the South by sustaining the compromise | 
measures. 

Oh, shades of the departed Pinckney, Clay, 
Webster, ay, Calhoun, would that ye were here | 
to testify as to this outrage; but had ye lived, it | 
would have been unnecessary that the compeer 
of most of you should be called on to raise his 
arm and voice against those who, in despite of’ 
their previous protestations, are now so eager to 
iy ruthless hands upon ‘the bond of peace—the 

issourl compromise. 

When I think of the departed, without at alt 






























disparaging the great men of the West or of the 
South, I cannot refrain to exclaim, in the language 
of another, of him whom neither Massachusetts 
nor New England may appropriate as their own, 
but whose fame and talents are the property and 
the pride of this Union, and an honor to the 
Anglo-Saxon race: 


‘¢ Thou should’st be living at this hour— 
The world hath need of thee.’? 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, had Daniel Webster’s 
voice been heard in the Chamber at the other end 
of the Capitol on this question, no man would 
have been found bold enough to have charged him 
with favoring the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise. In-the forcible words which he himself 
used, in his speech at Buffalo, in May, 1851: 


‘¢ T never would consent, and never have consented, that 
there should be one foot of slave territory beyond what the 
old thirteen States had at the time of the formation of the 
Union. Never, never! The man cannot show, his face to 
me, and say he can prove thatI ever departed from that doe- 
trine. He wouldsneak away, and slink away, or hire a 
mercenary press to cry out, ‘What an apostate from liberty 
Daniel Webster has become!’ But he knows himself te 
be a hypocrite and a falsifier.”’ 

And again in the same speech, he says: 


“TI contend, and always have contended, that, after the 
adoption of the Constitution, any measure of the Govern- 
ment calculated to bring moreslave territory into the United 
States, was beyond the power of the Constitution and against 
its provisions. ?? 

I. ask with confidence, and fearlessly, would not 
the man that should have charged Daniel Webster 
with favoring the repeal of the Missouri compro- 
mise, have sneaked away from the withering look 
of his dark and awful frown?—yes, and forever 
afterwards have shunned his piercing glance. 

Repeal it. why? To accomplish that which he 
had asserted to be unconstitutional; to repudiate 
an engagement voluntarily entered into to main- 
tain the Union, and from which the South have 
thus far reaped the entire advantage, was he the 
man to counsel such proceedings? Never, never! 

With a heart as large as his frame and his intel- 
lect, he alwavs regarded the interests of the whole 
country; and whether nullification reared its threat- 
ening head at the South, or a strong aversion tof 
the institution of slavery stood in the way of the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution, 
in*elation tothe recovery of fugitive’ slaves»at the 




















on* the “side or the Uo} ution *air on. 
Heknew no“North, no-South;-but; if hethought 
his ‘Own best friends, from” his“own~ section*of 
country; were*in * error, ~he»was~premptetomutters 


‘“‘vera pro gratis.” Fis fidelity to the Consiiin- 
g and so controlling, as to over- 


tion was so str 
come all party and sectional considerations. 


Where the Constitution lead, he followed; where 
that» stopped; hehatteds i ear~his language at 
Nibl6’*s Gardens; onthe’ éxcitin'etopie*of sltivéry> 

« Allthe’stipulations? comainetin aC COnSitutiony 7 
fuvor of the slaveholding States whichew > inthe? 
Union, ought to be fulfitied, and so far as depends on me, 
shall be fulfilled, in the fullness of their spirit, and to the 
exactness of their letter.7? , 

Listen to the same voice when, on the 7th of 
March, he discusses the question of the necessity 
of applying the Wilmot proviso to the Territory 
of Re Mexi Bik dani Pigta: s 


‘‘ Sir, whenever there is a substantiglgAR ed O- Bi danese 
whenever there is a foot of land to be Staid back from ° 


coming slave territory, I am ready to assert the prineiple ef 
the exclusion of slavery, J am pledged to it from the year 
1837 ; I have been pledged to it again and again; and £ 
will perform those pledges.” 


Listen, once more. In the same speech, he says: 
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* & Now, Mr. President, I have established, so far as [ pro- 
posed to gointo any line of observation, to establish the 
proposition with which I set out, and upon which I pro- 





pose to stand or fall; and that is, that the whole territory of | | 


the States in the United States, or in the newly aequired 
territory of the United States, has a fired and settled char- | 


acter, now fized and settled by law which cannot be re- 
pealed.?? 


Task again, lives there the man who dares to 
Sav, or even to believe, that Daniel Webster, if 
2 living at the present time, would vote for, or ap- 

prove of, the repeal of the Missouri compromise? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the 
committee for one moment, to the position of Mr. 
Clay upon this question. It has been so often 
referred to in this debate, that I will only allude to 
it for the purpose of corroborating my argument, 
by showing, that in the judgment of that great 
Statesman and patriot, the Missouri compromise 
was effected by the instrumentality of southern 
votes. Listen to his language on the 5th Februa- 
ry, 1850. On that occasion he said: 


** But the clause of 36° 30’, 1 repeat, you will find, sir, if 
you will take the trouble to look into the Journals, was, 
upon three or four different occasions, offered. Mr. 
Thomas, acting in every instance, presented the proposi- 
tion of 36° 30’; and it was finally agreed to. But I take 
the occasion to say that among those who agreed to that line 
were a majority of southern members. My friend from 
Alabama, in the Senate, (Mr. King,) Mr. Pinkney, from 
Maryland, and a majority of the southern Senators in this 
body, voted in favor of the line of 36° 30/; and a majority 
of the southern members in the other House, at the head 
of whom was Mr. Lowndes himself, voted also for that 
line. It have no doubt that I did also; but, as T was 
Speaker of the House, and as the Journal does not show 
which way the Speaker votes, except in the case of a tie, 
Iam not able to tell with certainty how I actually did 
vote; but IT have no earthly doubt that I voted, in common 
with my other southern friends, for the adoption of the line 
of 36° 30!.7? 

‘But, Mr. Chairman, not only did Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Clay regard the act admitting Missouri 
into this Union as one and indivisible, and mor- 
ally irrepealable, but so, also, in my judgment, 
did the great statesman of the South consider 
this as a foregone conclusion, and would never 
have counseled or sanctioned its repeal, and my 
belief rests upon two considerations, viz: his 
own language in reply.to Mr. Webster on the 7th 
March, 1850), and his extreme punctiliousness in 
the maintenance of plighted faith at any and every 
personal sacrifice. 

It seems to me that his use of the word *¢exr- 
cluded” on that occasion, is conclusive as to his 
view of this question as one which is finall 
settled.—(Cong. Globe vol. 21, part 1, p. 484.) 


“Mr. Cannoun. One word, and I have done; and that | 
word is, that, notwithstanding the acquisition of the vast 
_ Territory of Texas, represented by the Senator from Mas- 

sachusetts, it is the fact that all that addition to our territory 
made it by no means equal to what the northern States had 
EXCLUDED us from before that acqaisition.’’ 
‘*'The territory lying west, between the Mississippi and 
* the Rocky Mountains, is three fourths of the whole of Lou- 
isiana ; and that which lies between the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, added to that, makes a much greater extent of terri- 
tory than Florida and Texas, and that portion of Louisiana 
that has fallen to our share,’ 


Not only will the repeal of the Missouri com- 


promise be, in my judgment, a direct violation of 
good faith, and in entire contravention of the 





avowed understanding between leading men at the 
South and compromise men of 1850 at the North, 
in pursuance of which the measures of that year 
Sin Congress were to be acquiesced in asa final 
settlement of the slavery question, and further agi- 
tation and discussion of this subject were to be 
discountenanced; but it will of necessity impair 


confidence, and renew agitation of a more decided 
and alarming character than has hitherto existed. 

Those who know me best will bear witness that 
I am neither’an Abolitionist nor an alarmist; 
neither am I the friend or the apologist for slavery. 
1 regard the institution as an evil, but one, so far 
| as the States are concerned, beyond my reach or 
‘control. Yet, I do say to my brethren at the 
South, that they greatly misjudge the true state of 
public sentiment at the North, when they charac- 
terize the apprehension which we express as to 
the necessary and immediate effect of the proposed 
repeal upon the remaining compromises, as a 
threat. No, sir, nota threat; but a solemn, sad 
conviction, forced upon us by what we know of 
human nature, of the laws of cause and effect, 
and of the feelings of the millions who people the 
free States. It is not fiction; it is stern reality. 

I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that our southern 
brethren would ere now have seen that this 
measure is uncalled for; not only wnsought, but 
undesirable; that no good can flow fromit, but 
only evil, and that continually; and seeing this, 
and being convinced that men in whom they have 
had confidence at the North have felt pained at 
the support which this measure of repeal has re- 
ceived from southern Whigs and Democrats, they 
would have risen as one man and testified to the 
country that the agitating question was put at rest, 
and the project of repeal wholly abandoned. 

In this [ have thus far ‘been disappointed, 
though some true and noble sons of the South 
| have dared to maintain and contend for the preser- 
vation of plighted faith. 

Sir, this measure cannot inure to the benefit of 
our beloved country in any manner; and shouid 
this bill become a law, it may prove a God-send 
to political Abolitionists, by giving them an excuse 
and material for renewed and increased agitation; 
but it will fill the patriot’s heart with inexpressible 
sorrow. 

The honorable gentleman, once the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Old Dominion, now a member of this 
House, from one of the districts of Virginia, 
|in his recent speech upon this question, alluded in 
terms of reproach to the course of John Quincy 
Adams in coming, as he expressed himself, into 
this Hall for the purpose of agitation, after filling 
the high and exalted offices with which he had 
been honored. Sir, Mr. Adams needs no defense 
for the noble example which he has given to this 
country of one who, after having ably and suc- 
cessfully filled the highest office in the gift of man, 
quietly retired to private life, and again, at the 
bidding of the sovereign people, who knew him 
best, because among them he had his earliest 
home, came into this Hall to give his constituents 
and the country the benefit of his experience and 
wisdom. His name and his worth will be held 








|| in everlasting remembrance. 


The same gentleman has not spared the Com- 
monwealth which [ have the honor in part to rep- 
resent upon this floor, but has seen fit to rebuke 
her for the course which she pursued in relation 
'to the mission of Hon. Samuel Hoar to South 


Carolina. 
Sir, I would reply to that gentleman in the 


words of Daniel Webster: 

«There is a more tangible and irritating cause of griev- 
ance at the North. Free blacks are constantly employed 
‘in the vessels of the North, generally as cooks or stewards. 
When the vessel arrives at a southern port, these free col- 
ored men are taken on shore by the police or municipal 
authority, imprisoned, and kept in prison till the vessel is 
i again ready tosail. This is not only irritating, but exceed- 
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ijugly unjustifiable and oppressive. Mr. Hoar’s mission 
some time ago to South Carolina was a well-intended effort 
to remove this cause of complaint. The North thinks such 
imprisonments illegal and unconstitutional; and as the 
cases occur constantly and frequently, they regard it asa 
great grievance.”’ 

This, sir, isthe whole case, and Massachusetts 
sought, in a quiet and friendly manner, to test the 
question in the proper courts. For this she is 
now reproved by the gentleman from Virginia. 
Sir, Massachusetts does not plead to the indictment. 
She does not recognize the right, to say nothing 
of the courtesy, of a gentleman from Virginia, to 
arraign her at this or any other bar, and [ offer 
no defense in her behalf. When rightfully at- 
tacked, she will be manfully defended, and will 
ever be ready to have her acts, in this and every 
other respect, scrutinized by her peers. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed repeal of the 
Missouri compromise is a great moral as well as 
political question, involving, in my judgment, 
good faith between two parties to an agreement, 
which one party now seeks to be released from 
without consent of the other—in other words, 
without relinquishing theconsideration which has 
been granted by the North to the South. At 
such a moment is it to be wondered at that the 
sentinels upon the watch-towers should have felt 
called upon to lift up their voice and cry? Ay, 
that the ministers of the gospel should have come 
forward, unbidden, to testify against the perpetra- 
tion of a great wrong, more especially when its 
effect is to consign to slavery that which by sol- 
emn compact had been dedicated to freedom? Sir, 
I should have been surprised if they had remained 
silent, and I honor them for their vigilance and 
unanimity in speaking as they have done, in 
phraseology of their own choice, but in tones 
which will and must be heard, felt, and heeded. 

Mr. Chairman, | have a word to say upon the 
question of non-intervention—and but a word— 
and then I shall close my remarks, with a few 
comments upon the relation of this bill to our 
Indian tribes. 

Until the second paragraph of the third section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution shall have 
been repealed or modified, Congress will have the 
power to regulate and prescribe rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Territories of the United States. 
This is what has been the uniform practice up to 
the present time; and it is now proposed to do 
away with the exercise of this intervention, and 
to substitute ‘* squatter sovereignty.”’ 

Hitherto the Territories have been regarded as 
the property of the States, to be managed as they 
thought best; they have been viewed as minors, 
having the germ of manhood, but not full grown 
—not of sufficient age, experience, or growth to 
assume the responsibilities or claim the privileges 
of a ripe majority. 

Hence, the courts have been constituted on a 
different basis from those in the States; the judges 
have been appointed for a limited term, and re- 
movable during that term, if the Executive saw fit. 
The object and apparent necessity of this training 
is perfectly obvious. The Territories are spacious 
—very sparsely peopled—without law—filling up 
gradually with a heterogeneous population, com- 
posed of peonle of different nations, habits, and 
prejudices. The wise men who framed our Con- 
stitution, as well as those who have hitherto 














| his destiny. 








administered our Government, supposed that, in 
such a state of things, it was desirable that this 
crude mass of people should have time to become 
somewhat acquainted with each other, and*to 
learn their wants, and become prepared to frame 
laws which should be adapted to their necessities. 

After they have grown to maturity in numbers 
and experience, they have agreed upon a form of 
republican government, which has been accepted 
by Congress, and they have been admitted as 
members of this Confederacy. Is it wise for us 
to change this policy? Is it desirable that a ship 
load of emigrants should have the power to land 
at New York, and, after having traveled as faras 
Nebraska, should be empowered to establish a 
government, sovereign and independent, with all 
the essential elements of State sovereignty, except 
the right of representation in our National Senate, 
and of voting in the House of Representatives? 
Sir, it comes practically to this, and if gentlemen 
are really prepared to adopt the system of squatter 
sovereignty, and commit our Territories to such 
rule, I see but little advantage to be gained in re- 
taining the name of Territories, or determining the 
number of inhabitants which shall be required to 
form a State. We may as well open our arms as 
wide as our invitation, and become at once a 
Union of squatter sovereignties. Shame on such 
legislation ! 

But, sir, there already are some inhabitants 
of the lands which are to constitute these Terri- 
tories, which it is proposed by this bill to organ- 
ize. They are not squatters, nor aliens, but the 
aborigines of our country. They have been 
driven back from the shore where once in proud 
superiority and undisputed right they gazed upon 
the ocean which was outspread before them, little 
thinking what was to be their destiny, or how 
soon the approaching wave of civilization was to 
drive them back from their secure resting place. 
Yes, sir, wave after wave has rolled in upon the 
helpless Indian; he has been driven back; he has 
made a stand; has asserted his rights; bargained 
for a new position; receded back to occupy it; been 
overtaken by the ever- pressing tide rolling west- 
ward and farther west; again he paused, and 
again he treated; solemn and sacred pledges were 
offered that this treaty should be final. He 
whose will was law assured the red man that in 
this far off territory he should be forever safe and 
undisturbed. _ , 

But, Mr. Chairman, again the sea is lashed into 
a storm; again the ocean roar is heard; again the 
red man of the forest is to be pursued—not at 
once, | admit; not at all, if he will sell out and 
move back; not till States are formed, if he per- 
sists In remaining, but, then, the language of Gen- 
eral Jackson will be quoted against him: ** We 
cannot protect you in the limits of a sovereign 
State;’’ as you were forced from Georgia, so you > 
must quit Nebraska. Methinks I see the Indian 
urged on by the advancing wave pressing still 
westward, till he finds himself in view of the vast 
Pacific ocean, and, as his eyes look in vain for 
other lands to which he may retire, he feels the 
force of the waves of the Pacific turned against 
him, and pressing him backward toward the 
Rocky Mountains. Sad and disconsolate, he yields 
himself without opposition, not even a struggle, to 
+ 
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Marcu 14, 1856, 


On the Resolution reported by the Committee of Elections, in the 
Contested Election Case. from the Territory of Kansas. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, said: 
Mr. Spzaxer: In the remarks which I shall 


~ submit at this time, it will be my purpose to speak 


directly, though in no formal or set phrase, to the 
points fairly raised by the resolution. 

e first question in order is: Whether, conce- 
ding that the House has power to inquire and decide, 
in this election case, upon the regularity and validity 
of what is claimed to have been the first Legislature 
in Kansas, the charges of irregularity are sufficiently 
grave and responsible to justify an investigation ? 
That the charges are of a most serious character 
will net be denied ; and that they come before us 
in such form as to warrant a full examination, if 
we have the power to make it, should seem to be 
too clear for controversy. 

‘Common fame,” says the Manual, “is a good 
ground for the House to proceed by inquiry, and 
even to accusation.” 

In the case of the Kansas elections, there have 
been and are wide-spread and generally-credited 
rumors of wrong—reports coming in various 
shapes and forms from that Territory—in letters 
from citizens residing there, in the statements of 
those who were themselves witnesses to the facts 
of which they speak—filling the columns of the 
newspapers, recognised by Executive messages 
and proclamations, by the action of State Legis- 
latures, by reports of committees, and discussions 
in both Houses of Congress. 

Besides, the people of Kansas, or a large por- 
tion of them, through their agent in this regard, 
Governor Reeder, present themselves before this 
House, and inform it— 


“That immediately before the 30th day of March last, 
being the day fixed for the election of a Legislature for the 
‘ferritory of Kansas, large bodies of men, without preten- 
sions to residence in the Territory, came over from the 
neighboring counties of the State of Missouri, armed and 
organized into companies, with their proper leaders, and 
supplied with provisions, fodder, accommodations for 
camping, ammunition, and, in one case at least, with ar- 
tillery. That they marched into the Territory with bau 
ners aud martial music, and encamped in parties in the 
‘icinity of different elec ion polls, shortly before the said 
election, for the purpose of preventing the people of the 
Territory from electing members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, as provided by the act of Congress, of taking the 
poweril to their own hands, and, by intimidation or vio- 
lence, taking possession of the polls, and themselves going 
throuzh the rorm of electing members of the Legislature, 
some of whom thus elected were non-residents of the 
Tenitory.” 


And, sir, who is Governor Reeder, by whom 
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the people of Kansas have thus spoken? A dis- 
tinguished citizen of the State of Pennsylvania, 
known and honored of her people, by whom he 
was warmly recommended as eminently worthy 
of the confidence of the President, he was by him 
appointed to the discharge of the arduous, del- 
icate, and most responsible duties of Governor 
of the Territory of Kansas—a post than which 
none in the gift of the Administration, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the organization of that 
Territory, required higher intellectual and moral 
qualities in the occupant. He was a Democrat, 
a friend of the Administration, and a believer— 
and here I think he was greatly in error—in the 
principles asserted by the President and his North- 
ern friends to be contained in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill; and, sir, he was something more, 
and he has given the highest possible evidence 
of the fact, an honest man. As such he went to 
Kansas, with a sincere purpose, that, so far as it 
depended upon him, the principles of “ popular 
sovereignty,” as he understood them, and as they 
had been interpreted by the President and the 
Democratic party North, should be maintained. 
Faithful to his convictions, and relying upon the 


‘good faith and support of the Administration, he 


entered upon the discharge of his high functions, 
determined that the people of Kansas sbould rule 
Kansas; and for that purpose, executed, where 
occasion required, he was, by the same Adminis- 
tration from which he received his commission, 
condemned and removed from office. The Ad- 
ministration which struck, but would not hear 
him, was the delegate of the Slave Power—the 
organ of a section—bound to its uses and behests. 
That power had compelled the President to deny 
that the principles of popular sovereignty were 
in the Kansas and Nebraska bills, and to assert 
that, under the Constitution, no Territory had, or 
could have, the power to exclude Slavery. Goy- 
ernor Reeder could be removed, but he could not 
be false to his convictions; the President might 
strike him down, but the power to extinguish his 
manhood had not been delegated by the South. 
If the Governor of Kansas could have consented 
to become the instrument of the President in his 
design to enslave that Territory for the propitia- 
tion of the South, who doubts that he could have 
held office to this day? And the fact that he 
could not, and preferred to encounter the frowns 
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of the Executive, and the annoyances of his min- 
ions in Kansas, and their ceaseless slanders eve- 
rywhere, rather than submit to dishonor, and felt 
that he must hold office, if at all, unbribed, un- 
bought—no man’s tool, and no man’s slave—is 
the best evidence of his integrity and probity 
that could have possibly been furnished. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. StePHEns ] 
has denounced Governor Reeder with great vehe- 
mence, and declared that, if what he (Governor 
Reeder) now alleges, be true, he has acted most 
inconsistently and dishonorably, and fallen to the 
lowest depths of ‘“‘ infamy and degradation;” as 
if, when called upon to act upon such records 
and facts as were legally before them, and when 
he was bound officially to decide upon the ques- 
tion as then presented, he might not honestly do 
what, at a later time and upon further proofs, 
should appear to have been erroneous. Would 
any gentleman like to be judged by the rule which 
is here invoked for the condemnation of Goy- 
ernor Reeder? Sir, I differ from the gentleman 
in my deductions from what he avers was the 
conduct of Governor Reeder. If what he says 
be true, and the Governor, upon full knowledge, 
and such as he could act upon, was brave and 
strong enough to do what then appeared right, 
even though at the expense of impeaching the 
correctness of his previous action, I say, all honor 


to him. And, sir, if what I have seen in the news- 


papers be true, this was the view which was taken 
of Governor Reeder, and of his official course, 
down to the latest moment, by the President and 
his official advisers. I do not know how it is, 
and I will not say that the report to which t am 
coo to allude is correct. I have had no com- 

ication with Governor Reeder, or information 
fro him or any of his friends, upon the subject; 
but I will say that I have seen it stated in the 
newspapers, that, after all these things charged 
against Governor Reeder had transpired, and were 
well known at Washington—after he had reached, 
as the gentleman from Georgia says, the lowest 
deeps of infamy and degradation, the President 
did that which implied the most unlimited con- 
fidence in and the highest respect for him. I 
have seen it stated that the President, at a time 
when he must have been in possession of all the 
facts upon which he defends the removal of Goy- 
ernor Reeder, in order to induce him to resign, 
offered him, directly or indirectly, in some such 


way, I presume, as Presidents are said to have 


for doing these things, a foreign appointment 
of the highest grade, and importing, as I have 
said, unabated confidence in his character—a mis- 
sion to China, I believe it was said, in the first 
place; and that not proving a sufficient induce- 
ment, the appointment of Minister to the Court of 
St. James. I repeat, I do not know how this 
thing is, but I have seen the statement which I 
have made, or one substantially like it, in the 
public journals, and have never seen a contradic- 
tion, although the ‘ Union” has been challenged 
to contradict it. If true, Governor Reeder has 
been endorsed by the President to the fullest ex- 
tent, because it is not to be supposed that he 
would think for a moment of sending abroad, to 


fill one of the highest places in the gift of the Ex- | the great question in this debate. 
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ecutive, an unworthy or dishonest man. 
he tendered such an appointment to aman known 


by him to be a scoundrel, then, I submit, he has — 


himself fathomed depths of degradation and in- 
famy, not only such as the late Governor of Kan- 
sas never explored, but lower than plummet ever 
sounded. Gentlemen may take either horn of 
the dilemma. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
whether the gentleman wishes the House and 
country to understand that he makes the charge 
that the President offered Governor Reeder a for- 
eign appointment of the first grade, if he would 
resign his position as Governor of Kansas? 

Mr. HICKMAN. I will answer the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH. I want an answer from the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. WASHBURN. 
man. 

Mr. SMITH. Ah! 

Mr. WASHBURN. 


made the charge, and dared the Washington 
Union to deny it. I par the gentleman from 
Virginia to deny it. 

Mr. SMITH. I know nothing of the subject; 
but I will say, that I do not believe a word of it. 


But if 


I desire to know 


I will answer the gentle- — 
I have seen it so stated in the newspapers.« 


A correspondent of the — 
New York Tribune, if I am not mistaken, has — 


It is a bold and unmitigated falsehood, and unbe- 


coming any member upon this floor to give here 
any credit to these newspaper statements, 

Mr. WASHBURN. And I do believe every 
word of it; and although the gentleman denoun- 


ces the report as false, he admits that he has . 


no knowledge on the subject. If it is false, let 


the gentlemen who are authorized—and there are | 


gentlemen here who can speak for the Executive— 
deny it, if they can. As to what is becoming or 
unbecoming for me to say, I am my own judge; 
but this is the first time I have heard that it was 
unbecoming to refer to newspaper statements. 

But the minority of the committee have admit- 
ted that, if we have a right to decide in regard to 
the regularity and legality of the Kansas election 
in March last, there is good reason for the passage 
of this resolution. They say in their report: 


“Tf itis the judgment of the House that we should enter 
into such an investigation, and take jurisdiction of that 
question—making oursely es the judges of the qualifications 
and election returns, not only of our own members, but 
also of the Territorial and State Legislatures, w hich fol- 
lows as a matter of course—then the. conclusion to which 
the majority o the committee have come is right.” 

Here, I think, this branch of the case may be 
safely rested. I will merely add, in this connec- 
tion, that the minority seem to misapprehend the 
purpose of the majority, which is not to judge of 
the ‘‘ qualifications and election returns ” 
bers of a Legislature, so much as to ascertain 
whether in point of fact there was a Legislature. 


The next question, Mr. Speaker, which I will 


consider, is this: Granting the truth of the charges 
and allegations in the memorial of Governor Reeder, 
has the House authority to inquire into the fact 
whether there was or not a Legislature in Kansas, 
by which laws were, or could be, enacted in refer- 
ence to elections in that Territory, binding upon the 
people and upon this House? Thathas been made 
The minority 


of mem- 


— 
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of the committee deny that the House possesses 
this power. They deny it in their report, as well 
as in the paper attached thereto, submitted by 
General Whitfied, and which they have substan- 
tially adopted as a part of their report. The mi- 
nority say, “It will be assuming a jurisdiction 
which we do not believe properly belongs to us, 
and will be establishing for the first time in our 
history a principle and a precedent of most dan- 
gerous tendency;” but not half so dangerous, I 
would suggest, as would be established, if we, 
by refusing to assume jurisdiction, should decide 
that fraud and violence in elections, where the 
rights of our own members are concerned, no 
matter how gross nor how well vouched, are 
matters into which we have no power to inquire. 

Before entering upon the consideration of this 
question, there is a point made by the minority, 
to which I wish to say a few words. It is this: 
that there are no parties before the House, on 
whose motion the inquiry proposed can be insti- 
tuted. They assert that neither Governor Reeder 
nor the people of Kansas are properly here; and 
that the House, upon its own motion, can only 
inquire as to the “qualifications” of members, 
and not as to the elections and returns. To this 
I reply, that, in the first place, Governor Reeder 
and, through him, the people of Kansas, are prop- 
erly before the House, and may well raise objec- 
tion to the claims of the sitting Delegate; and, 
secondly, that if it were otherwise, the House 
can, upon the motion of any member, make the 
investigation. The Constitution says, “‘ Hach 
House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members;” and what 
it may do in one of the specifications, it may do 
in all. There is no restriction, and no reason for 
any. Mark, how careful and precise, how full 
and comprehensive, is the language !—it seems to 
have been prepared to prevent all question and 
cavil. The House may judge of the qualifications ; 
that is, as to the age, residence, and citizenship, 
ofthe claimant. It may also judge of the returns— 
the certificate or other evidence which he pro- 
duces; and it may go further, and beyond the 
returns, although they appear to be in form and 
correct, and look into the election itself, and see 
if that was allright—if it was made at the proper 
time and places, and by the proper parties; and 
if not, may setit aside. It'may look into every 
fact upon which the election depends—into the 
laws regulating the election; and, of course, may 
inquire whether there were any laws binding 
upon the House or upon the people whose rights 
are in controversy. Now, all this is so plain that 
argument cannot help it. The memorialist de- 
nies that there was a Legislature in Kansas. The 
minority insist that, whether. this be true or not, 
the House cannot inquire. The question is one 
of fact merely, and, like all questions of fact, must 
be settled by proof; and, from the nature of the 
case, the only evidence that can be had is that of 
Witnesses to what has transpired. ‘If the body 
of men who assumed to be a Legislature were 
not elected by the inhabitants of Kansas, but by 
the people of Missouri, who went into Kansas 
merely for the purpose of voting, and, having 
voted, returned home, it cannot be contended that 





they were the Legislature contemplated by the 
organic law of the Territory. This is a question 
of fact, and is susceptible of proof. Men who 
were upon the ground know whether the people 
of Kansas were driven from the polls or not, and 
whether the elections were managed and carried 
by non-residents. If here, they could inform the 
House of facts from which it would be able to 
decide whether the alleged Legislature was in 
truth what it claimed to be, or anything more 
than a convention, a caucus, or a mob. But, 
say the minority, we are not permitted to inquire 
into these things ; we have the laws of that Legis- 
lature, their book of statutes, and their Journal ; 
we cannot go behind them—they are conclusive. 
Every Legislature, they say, has the power to 
judge of the elections of its members, and by its 
decisions we are bound. This, to a certain ex- 
tent, is true, but there must be a Legislature to 
judge; and when, as in this case, the fact that 
there was a Legislature is controverted and put 
in issue, the issue must be tried, and the assump- 
tions and acts of such pretended Legislature can- 
not be received as final and conclusive evidence 
of its legal existence. If there were in fact no 
Legislature in Kansas, it is not easy to perceive 
how the acts of a body of men assuming to be 
such can make it a Legislature—can validate and 
make legal what is in itself null and void. Cer- 
tainly, it is a novel doctrine, that a convention or 
promiscuous assembly can, proprio vigere, trans- 
form itself into a legal Legislature, and make its 
own records conclusive evidence of its rightful 
and proper creation and existence. 

Suppose the people of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land should, upon an election day in Delaware, 
pass over into that State in large numbers, and 
take possession of the polls, manage the elections, 
and themselves choose all the members for the 
State Legislature, and such members, afterwards 
assembling, should, in collusion with the Gov- 
ernor, act as a Legislature, pass laws regulating 
future elections, and then, under such laws, pay 
another visit to the State, and in similar manner 
vote for a member of Congress—would it be said 
that this House has no authority to inquire into 
the case, and that the doings of these outsiders, 
in open violation of law, are sacred from investi- 
gation ?—that, under our general and unlimited 
power to judge of the elections of our own mem-. 
bers, we are to be stopped in our examination by 
the production of a certificate of election, or by 
the proceedings and records of a body of men 
whose title to be regarded as a Legislature is ex- 
posed to such impeachment ?—or that such exam- 
ination might be arrested by a proclamation of 
the President, issued, it may be, upon the request 
of an unfaithful Governor, for the very purpose 
of giving the President power to bring his own 
creatures into the House, when he may need 
them to overcome an adverse majority? The | 
statement of the case is argument, and is itself 
a sufficient refutation of the doctrines set up by 
the minority of the committee, 

The gentleman from Georgia relies upon prece- 
dents. He maintains that questions of member- 
ship are judicial questions, which every Legisla- 
ture has an inherent right to decide; and he cites 


le ; if re 


' 
and defences of those who preceded him in op- 
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Coke, Blackstone, and other English authorities, 
as to the laws and customs of Parliament. Un- 
doubtedly what he has cited is good law; it has 
not been disputed upon this side of the House ; 
but the gentleman’s misfortune is, that his prece- 
dents have no application to this case. He may 
pile up such authorities as he has invoked—and 
that he could find no better, proves the sterility 
of his case—high as Olympus, and they will not 
help him, for they will not touch the question 
above or beneath. His authorities bear upon the 
power of a Legislature whose existence is admit- 
ted, but have no tendency to convince us that a 
body of usurpers may, by their own proceedings, 
resolve themselves into a Legislature whose right 
may not be questioned or impeached. He says, 
if asked what is to be done when a question of 
usurpation arises, he would answer, that the body 
- which comes in in pursuance of law is to be re- 
garded as the legal Legislature. Very well; but 
here may be a grave question of fact, and, to ar- 
rive at a just decision, the fact must be ascertain- 
ed, to wit: whether the body does “‘come in in 
pursuance of law.” Suppose two bodies claim 
at the same time “to come in in pursuance of 
law,” and a question arises as to these claims, 
how does the gentleman propose to decide it? 
By records, and journals, and seals? Both have 
all these, and they are apparently as formal and 
regular in one case as the other. Apply the gen- 
tleman’s doctrine to the Kansas case. He asserts 
that the Legislature, under whose laws General 
Whitfield claims a right to be here, came in in 
pursuance of law, and I deny it. Now arises the 
question, What is the truth of the matter? For 
that body to come in under the organic law as a 
Legislature, certain things were necessary. It 
was necessary that a time and that places for the 
election should be appointed by the Governor, 
and that the members should be chosen by cer- 
tain persons specified in the law. These were 
conditions, the non-compliance with which would 
be fatal; and nobody elected outside of them 
could be said to come in in pursuance of the act 
of Congress. The gentleman will not contend, 
that if the election had been held on a different 
day or at different places from those fixed by the 
Executive, it would be legal. I would ask if these 
things of time and place—things of form main- 
ly—be so essential and indispensable, how it can 
be held that the matters of substance, those which 
have regard to the persons whose right it was to 
elect, are unimportant or non-essential? If this 
Kansas Legislature (so called) were not elected 
at the time and places appointed, and by the per- 
sons appointed, it did not come in in pursuance of 
law, and is no Legislature. 

And let me say further, in reply to the gentle- 
man, that whatever inherent rights State Legis- 
letures have to decide upon the election of mem- 
_ bers, the first Legislature of Kansas had no such 
right. All its powers in this respect were derived 
from the General Government, and were such, 
and such only, as were granted by the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. 

The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Dayts,] 
in his very able and ingenious speech, has shiv- 
_ ered and scattered most effectually the arguments 


position to the resolution reported by the com- — 
mittee. He acknowledged frankly that they had 
not met the real question in the case. 


. 
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When in 


a State there is a controversy as to the proper and 


regular Government, and there are two organiza- 
tions claiming to be regular, there must of neces- 


‘sity be a power somewhere, outside of those or- 

ganizations, to determine which is rightful and — 
This he concedes; and I submit that the © 
power exists whenever a real and bona fide dispute — 


legal. 


arises as to the proper existence of a Government 
or a Legislature, whether there be a concurrent 
and opposing Government or Legislature, or not. 
Whenever the question is raised upon proper oc- © 
casion, it must be decided. nity 


“But, while the gentleman from Maryland has — 


been so successful in his assaults upon the posi- 
tions of others, it appears to me that he has 
planted himself upon grounds even more inde- 
fensible than they have occupied. The power to 
decide these questions resides somewhere. The 
President of the United States, he says, under the 
act of 1795, has authority to call out the militia 


to suppress insurrections, and in doing this must — 


necessarily determine which is the Government or 
party to be sustained, and which to be put down; 
and this decision does not cease to operate with © 


the occasion which called it out, but reaches’ . 
beyond it, and extends to all cases and over all — 


tribunals. The courts, he adds, follow the polit- 


ical power; and this power, so far as questions of 


this kind are concerned, is in the President. 
Now, it is undoubtedly true that the rule of the 
Supreme Court is to follow the political power in 
its decisions upon political questions; the judicial 
power recognises the Government which the po- 
litical power recognises. Where, from the nature 
of the case, as when there is an insurrection in 
a State, the President must decide whether a Gov- 
ernment is to be recognised, that decision is the 
political power, and the courts will follow it in all 
things to which it refers and upon which it bears; 
and a citizen indicted for an assault committed 
by order of the Government which is recognised 
by the President, will be shielded by the Presi- 
dent’s recognition of that Government. Where, 
from the nature of the case, the Senate is to de- 
cide, as when a question arises upon the elections 
and qualifications of its members, its decision, 


under the Constitution, is the political power — 


which the court will follow in all things touching 
and growing out of such decision; and so of the 
House gf Representatives: when it decides that 
one is entitled to a seat as a member, the court 
will protect him in all the rights and privileges 
of a member. 

This question has been settled so distinetly, 
and upon reasons so cogent, by the Supreme 





Court, in an opinion pronounced by Chief Jus- — 


tice Taney, in the case of Luther vs. Borden e¢ al., 
acase growing out of the Dorr disturbances in 
Rhode Island, that I am unable to see how-there 
can be room for any doubt upon the subject. 
Chief Justice Taney says: 


“Under this (the 4th) article of the Constitution, it rests 


with Congress to decide what Gevernment is the estab= — 
lished one ina State: tor, as the United Siates guaranty | 


me 


, are all we could expect, or even desire. 


_ it will afford us pleasure to sustain him. 





| Kanzas matters. 
tions from the Secretary of State. 
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_ Tue Presipent’s Kanzas ProcLaMatTion.—The 
Kanzas Herald of Freedom, has an article, which we 
opy, confirming still further the view we have taken 
of the President’s proclamation in Kanzas. 
Since the government was driven into keeping the 
peace in Kanzas there has been an attempt to show 
that it was never endangered. 


the Herald of Freedom on this point: 
{From the Herald of Freedom, March 15.] 

Full Authority.—We published the proclamation 
of President Pierce a week ur two ago in regard to 
Below we give his private instruc- 
Weare glad of 
that proclamation and instructions. It has already 
prevented an invasion from Missouri, and a resort to 
bloodshed by the citizens in self-defence. The peo- 
ple of the territory have nothing to fear from the 
federal troops. During the late invasion their great- 
est hope was that Col. Sumner, at Fort Leavenworth, 
would march with his troops to Lawrence, and in- 
terpose them between the mob and the citizens. 

Our people are not ‘‘revolutionary.’? An attempt 
has been made to foist a code. of laws upon them 
without their consent. These they are ‘determined 
to have nothing todo with. They even prefer to 


' suffer wrongs, and let offences go unpunished, than 


to apply for redress in courts. imposed upon them 


_by armed interventionists from abroad. 


Goy. Shannon has the military of Forts Riley and 


| Leavenworth at his command, and this he will use to 


put down insubordination on the one hand, and pre- 
vent invasion on the other. If he does this, if he 
obeys his letter of mstructions, na more Dows, or 
Barbers, or Collins, or Browns will be ruthlessly 
murdered in cold blood; no more illegal interfering 
with the ballot-box will be allowed. On the con- 
trary, peace and tranquility will be restored to our 
distracted country. 

Our friends in the States were apprehensive of a 
collision between our people and the federal authori- 
ties. We beg of them to have no anxiety on account 
of danger in that direction. We have been educated 
as Americans, and know our legal rights. ‘These 
we seek, and nothing more. Mob violence we have 
learned to deprecate, and that we war against, but 
not against lawfully constituted authorities. Dur- 
ing the highest excitement here last December, a 
U.S. Marshal could have entered our city, had he 
been legally authorized, and arrested every citizen; 
but not one could have been taken by a mob. ‘The 
same will be found true in all time to come. 

The proclamation of President Pierce is not so vil- 
lainous a document as the telegraph reports made 
it, and as for the instructions to Gov. Shannon, they 
While the 
Governor abides by the letter of those instructions, 
Our State 
organization will be inno way of Gov. Shannon. 
Until an attempt is made to enforce the laws enacted 
by that body, they are harmless. If they adopt a 
code of laws which tommend themselves to every- 
vody’s sense of justice, and they are everywhere obey- 
3d, how can Gov. Shannon, or anybody else, find fault? 

[From the Herald of Freedom, March 15.) 

Coloring of Facts.—A communication in the last 
y@nzas City Enterprise, from Wm. Walker, is mirth- 
o! over the communication of Robinson, Lane, et al., 
king for aid from the Governors of the Northern 
ates, and shows a disposition on the part of its 
thor to fog over the question. No sane man dare 
ony that an invasion was contemplated for the first 

* March from Missouri. Evidence fully conclusive 
fsuch intentions can be produced; but the Presi- 






*ent’s proclamation disarmed them, and now an at- 
| tempt is being made to show that our preparations 


for defence were uncalled for. Dear-bought experi- 
ence has taught us the character of the aggressors, 
and we have “placed ourselves in a position by which | 
we hope to prevent future incursions upon our soil * 


! and rights. 
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gab was encirciea Wire, os brillant “halo of") 
Coke, Blackstone, and otherslory. On the 20th of", 1811, 45 years ago,» 
as to the laws and customs the guns of the Invalides proclaimed to this same 
doubtedly what he has citedcity of Paris that the first Imperial Throne had an, 
not been disputed upon thisheir. We are told by eye-witnesses not much ad- 
but the gentleman’s misfortuwanced in years of the joy displayed on that occasion; 
dents have no application to 10w the first discharge on the morning of the 20th 
pile up such authorities as housed, as if with an electric shock, the population of 
that he could find no better, he capital; how each sounding report was counted 
of his case—high as Olympuvith breathless anxiety till the twenty-first peal was 
help him, for they will not 1eard; how, when 21 guns had been fired, which 
above or beneath. His authevere to indicate the birth of a Princess, the anxiety 
power of a Legislature whosef all grew toan intolerable pitch; how, when the 
ted, but have no tendency tgunners paused some minutes before the next piece 
body of usurpers may, by thes fired, hundreds of thousands held their breath ; 
resolve themselves into a Leg@nd how, when the 22d, 28d, and 24th—for then 
may not be questioned or inthere could be no misreckoning—pealed, double 
if asked what is to be donecharged, the people sprang up.and gave vent to their 
usurpation arises, he would al°Y in shouts of enthusiasm! It would, perhaps, 
whichicomes.in in pursuance?® too much to report such an outburst of exultation 
garded as the legal Legislatu®°™: People have become so blasé in revolution, so 
here may be a grave questio:®ccustomed tooverthrows of dynasties and to changes 
rive at a just decision, the facet government, that whatever fund of enthusiasm 
Bien desi tal het} for tha bod they might have once possessed has been pretty well 
‘oat ne aig Suppor oz aausted. They feel, itis true, they are governed 
naling dime sho itonsr by a firm hand, and that, so long as life and energy 
law,”.and.,a,.question, arises are spared to the present occupant of the throne, if 
ae + th api cx i , there is not much hope of the liberty which has 
econ ve ; P! been so much and so often misused, there is still less 
y » ANC journals, 42 chance of anarchy. 
alluthessy and they are appar ‘The birth of the heir to the second empire, it will 
regular 1H ONG. CASE as the Otl be admitted, occurs under circumstances not less fa- 
tleman’s doctrine to the Kani yopable than the first. It is true that the first Napo- 
that the Legislature, under jenn was then in the zenith of his power—from the 
Whitfield claims a right to 20¢h of March, 1811, to the first disasters which 
pursuance of law, and I deny awaited him beyond to Niemen. The empire, with 
question, What is the truth the States possessed by the imperial family, then 
that body to come in under gounted not less than 57,000,000 souls. But it is no 
Legislature, certain things less true that the moment was fast upproaching when 
was necessary that a time an his power, unexampled in modérn times, began to 
election should be appointe decline, until it fell toruin. The clouds were already 
and that the members shot beginning to darken the horizon. The seeds of the 
tain persons specified in thi conflict with Russia, which was to end in the stu- 
conditions, the non-complian| pendous catastropbe of Moscow, had already been 
be fatal; and nobody elect,sown. The father of the present ruler of France, 
could be said to come in in} wearied with the exigencies of his imperious brother, 
of Congress. The gentlema had abdicated in despair the throne of Holland, 
that if the election had bee which he cculd no longer hope ‘to fill as an inde- 
day or at different places fro; pendent Sovereign. The incorporation with the 
Hxecutive, it would be legal. French empire of the Valois, the annexation of the 
things of time and place—t! Hanse Towns and the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, 
ly—be so essential and indis| the ruler of which was the brother-in-law of Alex- 
be held that the matters of sui ander, and which brought the French empire to Lu- 
have regard to the persons vy! beck, within sight of the Russian frontier, awakened 
elect, are unimportant or no} the jealousy of Russia, and justified the suspicion 
Kansas Legislature (so calle that the restoration of Poland was at hand. ‘The re- 
at the time and places appoi:| fesal of Napoleon to ratify the Convention of Cham- 
sons appointed, it did not Aol pagny, the ukase of the czar relaxing his decrees 
law, and is no Legislature. | #2inst English commerce, the resumption of the 
me | Kingdom of Hanover from Jerome, were among the 


«nd let me say further, in| 
: ’ | precursors of the storm that was to follow. Yet all 


man, that whatever inheren} ais hn aaa 
latures have to decide upon | these symptoms of approaching decline were, in the 
helt i We Fiat. Locilatualat mind of Napoleon, more than compensated by the 
Pe fei Phghiptecbiaaty °' | birth of the King of Rome on the 20th of March 
right. Allits powers in this: 1811 s r " : 
ers a palo: The state of Europe at this moment is so familiar 
“A A ©” | to all that it is hardly necessary to allude to the dif 
The i age tei 4 ference of circumstances under which the event an- 
Pi ppl ie Pale ree. nounced this morning takes place. The most for- 
eaten d ya htmand wnt? a,,{ Midable and most consistent enemy the first emperor 
cred and scattered most effeci| had has become the friend and ally of the second.— 
: Russia, then menacing the power against which ¢ 
many arms were soon to be uplifted, now admits he 
defeat by Eagland and France united. The secon: 
emperor, who but three short years back excitec 
mistrust abroad and at home, has proved himsel 
trustworthy, and in the terrible contest which Franc 
and England have sustained together in the noblest” 
of causes I believe that no just motive for complaint 
or suspicion has arisen. Of the futare it is useless | 
to speak. So many other fair prospects have been 
| blighted that it would be presumptuous to indulge 
in anything like prediction. 


The latest bulletin issued on Monday night 
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lo each State a republican Gover: meni, Cons ress must 


necessarily decide what Government is established in the 
State, before it can determine whether it is republican or 
not. And when the Senators and Representatives of a 
State are admitted into the councils of the Union, the au- 
thority ofthe Governmenutunder which they are appointed, 
as well as its republican character, is recognised by the 

roper constitutional authority. And its decision is bind- 
Ing on every other department of the Government, and 
could not be questioned in a judicial tribunal. Itis true 


that the contest in this case did not last long enough to 


bring the matter to this issue; and, as no Senators or Rep- 
resentatives were elected under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of which Mr. Dorr was the head, Congress was 
not called upon to decide the controversy ; yet the right to 
decide is placed there, and not in the courts.” 

Now, I submit, this covers the whole ground, 
and, if a decision of our highest court is to be re- 
ceived as authority, settles the question against 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

The gentleman from Maryland, disagreeing 
with the gentleman from Georgia, maintains that, 
in deciding upon the election of members, the 
House acts as a political body, and not as a court. 
If, then, we are acting in a political or legislative 
capacity, and the decision to which we may come 


will be that by which the courts of the land are 


bound, and the power to make such decision 
involves, as the Rhode Island case states, the 


power to look into State Governments to ascertain 


whether they are regular and legal, then the ques- 
tion is closed, and the propriety of sending for per- 
sons and papers, even upon the grounds of the 
minority, is vindicated; and if, on the other hand, 
the gentleman from Georgia is right, and we are 
sitting here as a court, and can inquire into the 
proceedings of State or Territorial Legislatures 
only where a court can, we are equally sustained 
by the authority to which I have referred. Upon 
this point the court says: 

“The point, then, raised here has alrea¢y been decided 
by the coarts of Riode Island. The question relates alto- 
gether to the Constitution and laws of that State, and the 
well settled rule inthis courtis, that the courts of the United 
States adopt and follow the decisions of the State courts in 
questions which concern merely the Constitution and laws 
of a State. 

“Upon what ground could the cireuit court of the United 
States which tried this case have departed from this rule, 
and disregarded and overruled the decisions of the court 
of Rhode Island? Undoubtedly the courts of the United 
States have certain powers under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States which do not belong to State 
courts. But the power of determining that a State Gov- 
ernment has been lawfully established, which the courts 
of the State disown and repudiate, is not one of them. 
Upon such a question, the courts of the United States are 
bound to follow the decisions of the State tribunals, and 
must therefore regard the charterGovernment as the law- 
ful and established Government during the time of this 
contest.” 

So that it appears, by a decision of the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land, that whether the 
House acts, in judging of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its members, in a political or judi- 
cial capacity, it has the power, and, I may add, 
it is its duty, when the inquiry becomes important, 
to ascertain and decide as to the regularity and 
legal existence of State—and of course of Ter- 
ritorial—Governments and Legislatures. And 
such inquiry, I maintain, does become important 
When a material question in issue is, whether 
there were ata certain time laws in force ina 
State or Territory prescribing the way and man- 
ner of holding elections, as required by the or- 
ganic law thereof. And this will depend upon 


State canvassers. 
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hee een it 


another and previous question: whether there 
was in existence a legislative body competent to 
pass such laws. 

Why, sir, the power to decide upon the title of 
men, and bodies of men, as Legislatures, to the 
offices and functions which they claim, is recog- 
nised in a thousand cases in the books, where, 
upon quo warranto, such titles have been ex- 
amined and passed upon. 

There is a question of this kind being heard 
to-day before the Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Barstow claims to have been 
chosen Governor of that State at the late elec- 
tion, and has been so declared by the board of 
Mr. Bashford, the opposing 
candidate, impeaches the decision of the can- 
vassers, and alleges that the returns upons which 
it was made were forgeries, or procured falsely 
and fraudulently ; and that he, in fact, had a 
majority of the legal votes, and was therefore 
duly elected. The Supreme Court, upon argu- 
ment, has taken jurisdiction of the question, and 
decided that it has power to go behind the ac- 
tion of the canvassers, and declare which of the 
claimants was duly elected. 

The result is, that where the political power of 
the United States has recognised a State Govern- 
ment, the Supreme Court will adopt that recog- 
nition, so far as it legitimately extends; and 
where there has been no decision by the political 
power, or in cases outside of the scope of a de- 
cision, if there have been one, it will adopt the 
law declared by the highest State court. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot pass from this branch 
of inquiry without remarking again upon the ex-/ 
tent of the power claimed by the gentleman from 
Maryland for the President. If the gentleman is 
right in his conclusions, there is but one power 
in the land—that of the Executive; there is no 
House and no Senate; the President is judge of 
their elections, and is the master of the States ; 
he may raise up and he may put down at will; 
he may prepare his own opportunities, and, avail- 
ing himself of the results of his own machina- 
tions, declare the law for the States, the courts, 
and the people. The true and constitutional lim- 
itation is this: the President, from necessity, 
must judge and decide for himself when the exi- 
gency arises upon which he is to act. When in 
a State there is an insurrection or domestic vio- 
lence, the President may, upon proper request, in- 
terfere to restore order and prevent bloodshed. 
He must act upon the instant; and, by his proc- 
Iamation, recognise the authority which he holds 
to be regular; and this recognition is the law of 
that case, and goes no further, and can go no 
further without breaking down the powers of the 
co-ordinate branches of the Government. He 
has no more right, by his decision, to control the 
constitutional functions of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, than they, or either of 
them, have to control his. Each must decide for 
its own exigency ; and each, in its own sphere, 
is independent of the other. Why, sir, after the 
President has recognised a State Government as 
the authorized and regular Government, and has 
succeeded in his duty of quelling the disturbances 
there, the people of the State may peaceably 
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recognise the antagonist Government, submit to 
it, choose Senators and Representatives under it, 
and they, coming here, may be admitted by the 
Senate and the House; and thus the Government 
which they represent will be acknowledged to be 
the true and rightful Government by Congress, 
and such acknowledgment will be the political 
decision which the Supreme Court declares it is 
bound to follow. 

What has been said in this debate in respect 
to Governments de facto is applicable to foreign 
rather than to our State Governments, and has 
no bearing upon our Territorial Governments. 
A Territorial Legislatnre, in so far as the power 
is granted by its organic law to make laws or 
rules for the election of a Delegate to Congress, 
is the agent of the General Government or of the 
House; and the House has a right to know that 
the particular agent provided for making these 
laws hus acted therein. In the debate upon the 
contested-election case from Illinois, recently be- 
fore the Senate, Judge Burumr, from South Car- 
olina, said: 

“Members of a State Legislature occupy a double rela- 
tion. They become, in some respects, constitwents of the 
Federal Government, so ‘ar as their agency may be em- 
ployed in electing Senators to the Congress of the United 
States under the Federal Constitution.” 

And, again: 


“The Highth? of a State Legislature occupies the double 
relation of being the representative of his own cosstitu 
ents, so far as ‘their home interests are concerned, and 
also of being one of the agents contemplated by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to make a Senator of the 
United States.” 


Apply these principles to the case before us, 
‘and we must regard the Legislature of Kansas as 
our agent for the purpose of making laws for the 
election of a Delegate. Those laws can be made 
only by the agent which we authorized, and not 
by another. Delegates are allowed to Territories 
by the grace and favor of Congress. Unlike States, 
they have no constitutional right to be repre- 
sented in these Halls. Congress may receive or 
refuse them at its pleasure. It may repeal all 
laws upon the subject at any time. When it ex- 
tends this favor, it may couple it with conditions. 
It may impose the condition that laws shall be 
made for the holding of the elections by a Leg- 
islature, to be chosen, in respect to time, place, 
and suffrage, as it shall prescribe; and when a 
Delegate comes here, the House may well inquire 
whether all these conditions have been kept; and 
if not, it may clearly and unquestionably reject 
him. 

Something more than twenty years ago, a case 
similar to this, in principle, was before the Senate. 
Under the old charter Government of Rhode Isl- 
ai d, there was a failure to elect one of the Houses 
of the Legislature, and, by a law which it was 
insisted, on one side, that body had no power to 
make, the old Legislature was continued until 
another should be elected. By the Legislature 
thus holding over, Mr. Robbins was chosen United 
States Senator. A new Legislature was elected 
the year after, by which the election of Mr. Rob- 
bins was declared null and void. It then pro- 
ceeded to an election for Senator, and made 
choice of Mr. Potter. Both gentlemen appeared 
before the Senate, and claimed the seat. The 


— 


the charter and by the laws of Rhode Island, 1 
Legislature held over. The Senate decided th ae 
it did, and admitted Mr. Robbins. The majority 
of the committee to whom the subject was refer- 
red, while incidentally recognising some of the 
doctrines maintained by the minority of the com- 
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mittee in this case, acted upon those of the ma- | 
jority. They say: rH 


“ To constitute a Legislature capable of enactin laws 


or performing any other duty confided to that body by the 
Constitution of the State or of the United States, it is es- 


; 


sential that there should be in existence, at the same — 


time, a Governor, or some oflicer authoriz d to perform 


the executive functions; a Senate, and House of Repre ~ 


sentatives. In the absence of either, the other branche 
could not perform any act which would be obligatory ow 
the people of the State. We are then brought to the Sh 


Whether these component parts of the Legislature of 


Rhode Island were assembled at Providence in January, 
1£33, when Mr Robbins was elected, in grand comnivesia 
a Senator to Congress? ” 


Again: 


“Tt remains, then, to be inquired, Was this body, so as-_ 


sembled, the Legislature of Rhode Island? The law, by 
virtue of which they continued to exercise the -powers of 
legislation, is said to be repugnant to the charter, and 
therefore void. 


consequence, that of choosing a Senator in Congress,” 


- The minority of the committee in the Rhode 


Island case, consisting of Mr. Wright, of New 


York, and Mr, Rives, of Virginia, held not only 


that the Senate had power to inquire whether the 


body which elected Mr. Robbins was the Legis- — 
lature of Rhodé Island, but also that, upon in-— 
vestigation, it appeared that this body was not. 
the Legislature of that State, and therefore that” 


Mr. Potter was duly elected. "Mr. Rives resigned | 
his seat in the Senate before the report of the ~ 
minority—in the conclusions of which, it was 
said, he concurred—was presented. Mr. Wright 
drew the report, and it is marked by that clear= 
ness and force for which that great man was so 
justly distinguished. He says: 


If this be a sound objection, it at onee 4 
annuls every part of the proceedings, and, as a necessary 
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“ But however this may be, he cannot but consider ita ~ 
plain proposition, and not requiring argument to support — 
it, that when the constitutional organization of a body of — 
men, claiming to be the Legislature of a State, is the ques — 


tion in issue, the acts of that body whose constitutional 


powers are disputed, are not to be adduced as evidenee 
of the constitutional power of the body to perform them 
When the constitutionality of a legislatwe act is ques- 
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tioned, he cannot believe that the act itself is to be relied © 


upon as evidence of its own validity. 


Equally cleasyis it 


to his mind, that, when such a question is to be deter 


mined, the consequences of pronouncing the aet to be in 
valid are not considerations which should legitimate y — 
control the decision. ‘The act is either constitutional or 
unconstitutional. If constitational, the dispute is settled; 
if unconstitutional, no consequence es to follow froma pro- 
nunciauon of the fact, can make it valid. So with the body 
claiming to be the Legislature of a State. If the Legislature 
of the State, according to the provisions of its Constitution, 
the controversey is at an erd; 
Slate, no acts af theirs in their assumed character, and no 
consequences to follow from the invalidity of those acts, can 
give them the powers which they had not when the acts were 
performed, or make them what they were not, the Legislature 
of the State.” 


I will conclude what I have to say upon this 
branch of the case with the remark, that, if these 
views of Mr Wright be sound, “ the controversy 
is at an end.” 


if not the Legislature of the 
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I did not notice in its order the objection inter- 


posed by the minority, that Governor Reeder is 


‘ 


a 


~~ © 
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estopped, by his own acts, from denying the legal 
and proper existence of the Kansas Legislature, 
and for the reason, that the answers to this objec- 
tion by the majority report, and by the learned 
gentleman from Maryland, seem to me to be tri- 
umphant and complete. It cannot have escaped 
the attention of the House, that the gentleman 
from Georgia, while he regards the Governor of 
Kansas, when he acts as a canvasser of votes 
and returns, as but a ministerial officer, and there- 
fore bound to give certificates of election to such 
persons as appear by the returns to be elected, the 
final and ultimate right to decide being in the Leg- 
islature, holds and stoutly maintains that Govern- 
or Reeder is concluded by operation of the doc- 
trine of estoppels—that he is estopped because he 
did something which, as a ministerial officer, he 
could not help doing. On the other hand, the 
gentleman from Maryland contends that the Gov- 
ernor, in canvassing the returns and issuing cer- 
tificates of election, was invested with more than 
ministerial powers, and that his decision was final 
and conclusive, and cannot be reconsidered. Still, 
he scouts, as well he may, and not inconsist- 
ently, this whole business of estoppels, in connec- 
| tion with political questions. 
The gentleman argued with considerable force, 
from the language of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
that the Governor was the final and only judge 
of the elections of members of the first Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Kansas. The language 
of the act is as follows: 

“ The persons having the highest number of legal votes 
jn each of said Council di tricts, for members of the Coun- 
cil, shall be declared by the Governor to be duly elected 
to the Council; and the persons having the highest num- 
ver of legal vo es for the House of Represe:tatives sha'l 
be declared by the Governor to be duly elected members 
of said Hou e: Provided, Thatin case two or more per- 
sons voted for shall have an equal number of vutes, and 
im @ase a vacancy shai! otherwise occur in either branch 
of the Legislative Assembly, the Governor shall order a 
new election; and the persons thus elected to the Legis 
lative Assembly shall meet at such piace, and on such 

day, as the Governor shall appoint.” 

This act is the Constitution of the Territory, 
and in it no power is expressly delegated to the 
first Legislature to judge of the elections, returns, 
&ec., of its members. And if it be the true inter- 
pretation of the law, that it was the design of 
Congress that the machinery for organizing the 
Territory should be put in motion by those mem- 
bers only who should obtain the certificates of 
the Governor, what will be the result? It seems 
to me to follow irresistibly, that those members, 
and those only, who were declared to be duly elected 
by the Governor, could act in the Legislature, 
and that the acts of a body differently constituted 
cannot be the acts of the Legislature contemplated 
by the organic law of the Territory. Seven mem- 
bers who received certificates from the Governor 
were rejected by the House of Representatives, 
and seven who had not received certificates were 
‘admitted. Could this be the Legislature which 
was to consist of twenty-six members, “ declared 
to be duly elected” by the Governor? Here were 
but nineteen members with certificates, a minority 
of whom, with the members illegally admitted, 
would be a majority of the whole body, and could 
pass bills in opposition to the will of the majority 


of those who had been legally returned. If the 
nineteen duly elected could not admit others to 
their number, as they could not if the Governor 
was the sole judge of elections, and yet be a Leg- 
islative body capable of transacting business, the 
organic law would be virtually repealed, and a 
quorum for doing business would be reduced from 
fourteen to ten, which would, clearly, be a very 
different body from that provided for by the law 
of Congress. The case is as if a board of com- 
missioners, consisting of three members, who, by 
the law establishing it, were to be appointed by 
the President, upon assembling to enter upon the 
discharge of their fuactions, should proceed to 
remove one of their number, and appoint another 
in his place. In such case, it may be presumed 
no one would contend that the action of the board 
could be of any force or validity. 

Mr. Speaker, a few words by way of review 
and “improvement,” and I will bring these re- 
marks to a close. The minority demur to the 
memorial of Governor Reeder, and to the report 
of the majority, but in so doing admit, in effect, 
the general and substantial correctness of their 
statements. They do not pretend to say that 
thousands of Missourians did not go over to 
Kansas on the 30th of March, and vote for mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and prevent citizens of 
the Territory from voting. And, sir, if the ma- 
jority believed that this great question of public 
and universal concern, in whose issues are folded 
and contained, it may be, the future of the Re- 
public, could properly and fittingly be tried and 
decided upon the technical pleadings of the courts, 
upon estoppels and demurrers, they would say, 
‘Gentlemen, upon your own admissions, and by 
your own rules of construction, as applicable 
thereto, you have confessed the facts. By your 
general pro forma denial, with no specifications 
in detail—by your allegation that the complaints 
and charges, if true, amount to nothing, and this 
House has no jurisdiction—you have admitted, 
for the purposes of this trial, the truth of the 
averments in the memorial of Governor Reeder ; 
and upon the rules recognised in every court of 
law, the case is to be decided upon such admis- 
sions.” 

But, sir, this cause is not to be, ought not to 
be, so decided. The House ought to know, the 
country desires to know, and should be informed, 
what the actual facts are. A judgment upon 
estoppels and demurrers will not be satisfactory 
to the House or the people; for it would leave, 
afler all, the vital question of fact, and the ques- 
tion of the rights of the people of Kansas and of 
the parties here, open to dispute and controversy. 
What is wanted and demanded, is an impar;al 
hearing, and an honest, intelligent judgment upon 
the very facts. Are gentlemen afraid of the facts? . 
Will they suppress the truth? What will be the 
inevitable judgment of the country, if they do? 
They only fear the truth, “ whom the truth would 
indict.” 

Sir, the doctrine of the minority, that this House 
has no authority to inquire whether, in point of 
fact, there was a legal Legislature in Kansas, and 
which goes to the extent that even if thousands 
of armed men did march from Missouri, their 
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place of residence, to Kansas, and there, by threats 
and force, take possession of the polls in every 
‘election district, and disregarding and trampling 
‘upon the laws and rules of election prescribed 
by the rightful authority, keeping citizens from 
voting, did themselves elect every officer; and 
' thus impose upon the people of Kansas a Legis- 
lature—to call it such—against their wishes, in 
contempt of their laws, and in flagrant violation 
of their dearest rights, still there is no remedy ; 
that the House, in ‘a ease where its own rights 
‘and duties are directly concerned, and where, 
from the nature of the subject, it has full and 
plenary power to investigate and judge, must 
regard and hold such Legislature to be legal and 
rightful, and its pretended enactments as absolute- 
ly binding upon all parties, and protected from 
every inquiry, is a startling and monstrous doc- 
trine. No doctrine more dangerous or alarming, 
none more false and treacherous to liberty and 
to law, has ever been ventured in any Govern- 
ment, even the most tyrannical and despotic, of 
which history has kept the record. I say more 
treacherous to law—to law— 


“The State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate ; 
Crowning good, repressing ill— 


not the will of one people over another; not, sir, 
the raw and unbridled will of Missouri mobs, in 
regard to the affairs of Kansas, pronounced in 
edicts such as have been read upon this floor, 
“crowning” the indescribable evil of Slavery, 
and ‘‘repressing” the priceless good of Liberty. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of the question 
have spoken eloquently in behalfof law and order. 
The simplicity and apparent sincerity with which 
they have insisted that law and order were to be 
respected in this case, by upholding a pretended 
Legislature in Kansas—admitted to be electedin 
good part by non-residents; elected, as is charg- 
ed—and this is the question in issue—in contempt 
of all law, order, and decency, by fraud, force, 
and unheard-of outrages ; and by submitting, un- 
complainingly, to the acts of such a body, sitting 
in fraud of the rights of the people, was indeed 
admirable; or the irony of their remarks, if they 
were so intended, was more admirable still. The 
law must be kept by protecting law-breakers, 
and sustaining their doings in open violation of 
all law! Order must be observed, by yielding 
an unquestioning obedience to acknowledged 
mobs! Sir, we stand for law; this House, I 
trust, will stand for law and by ‘law, and ascer- 
tain what the law is, in so far as it is itself con- 
cerned, and bound to know and act upon it. It 
should i inquire and investigate to this end, and be 
careful that the law, rather than the resolutions 
of marauders, shall control its decisions. 

In no State or Territory upon any question 
where Slavery is not concerned, would such prin- 
ciples and doctrines as we have heard in this de- 
bate be avowed. Suppose that an invasion like 
the one alleged to have been made upon Kansas— 
and I have argued this case, as I had a right to 
do, as if all could be proved which is charg- 
ed—had been made upon Minnesota from Canada, 
and that under similar circumstances of fraud and 
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force a Legislature had been imposed upon that 
Territory ; and then that under its pretended laws 
a Delegate elected by Canadians had been sent 
here—where is the man who would consent: 


represented in this House? Oh! sir, nothing bel 
the system of Slavery—its necessities for str . 
and unfounded assumptions and demands coald, 
suggest or permit such opinions and claim 
have been set up here. They must not be toler- 
ated fora moment. Does any man imagine that — 
those to whom they are addressed do not per- 
ceive how utterly unsound and groundless they 
are? Should they submit to them, they would 
acknowledge their unfaithfulness or incapacity, 
and justly become the scorn or pity of man-— 
kind. a 
Mr. Speaker, for the sake of Slavery, solemn 
compacts of long standing, deliberately entered 
into, and with mutual considerations, have been 
destroyed ; pledges of faith and honor have been 
cast like worthless weeds away; the great writ 
of right, sacred for centuries, wherever the com- 
mon law has been known, to the protection of 
mankind—the HABEAS corpus—has been struck 
down; the TRIAL By Jury, the palladium of civil 
right and personal security, born of the conflicts 
of liberty with despotism, and baptized in the 
blood of men struggling to be free, consecrated 
in our hearts as the ancient and indefeasible her- 
itage of the people, guarded by the Cone 
stands against all assaults except those of Slavery ; 
and, as if these things were not enough, we are 
now told that the instruments of this sectional 
interest, its gangs and invading armies, may enter | 
and seize upon our infant Territories, our own ) 
Territories, under the immediate and especial pro- 
tection of the General Government—subjugate — 
the people rightfully residing there, make laws — 
and elect Delegates for them; and this House, in 
its unrestricted power to judge of the elections of — 
its members, has no authority to inquire into their — 
proceedings, or to resist the admission of such — 
Delegates upon this floor. 

Slavery, in its claims and demands of to-day, 
is so much greater and better than anything else, 
nay, than all things else, that to protect and 
strengthen it, is held to justify the destruction of 
whatever stands in its way. The rules of the 
House are broken down by unscrupulous major- — 
ities, and less than a quorum of members per- 
mitted to report bills from the Committee of the © 
Whole to the House at its call. Laws are set 
aside, and compromises violated for its sake, and 
nothing is held sacred against its assaults. The 
great idea of the Declaration of Independence, — 
and which has given its author a name that 

“ Through the ages, 

Living in histori¢ pages, 

Brighter grows and gleams immortal,” 
is pronounced in the Senate of the United States 
a “self-evident lie.” All memories and hopes, 
all possessions and rights—the Constitution, the 
Union, the living Gospel of “peace on earth and — 
good will to men,” are but flax and stubble, when 
exposed to the consuming flame of this insatiate 
and inexorable system. 
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THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN KANSAS. 


SPEECH OF HON. 


A message from the President of the United States was 
received by the Senate, enclosing a report from the Sec- 
retary of State, on the existing state of affairs in Kansas 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Toucey] closes his speech 
with the assumption, that there may be those in 
the country who do not wish the President to 
preserve order; and he is pleased to say that, if 
the Executive does so, their “ vocation” will be 
gone. Let me say to the Senator from Connect- 
icut, that the “vocation” of those to whom he 
alludes is not fawning, abject servility to power. 
No, sir, they do not 

—— “bend to power, and lap its milk.” 


If the Senator from Connecticut alludes to 
those who have opposed the uncalled-for and 
wanton repeal of the Missouri prohibition; if he 
alludes to those who condemn the policy of the 
Administration in Kansas; if he intends to charge 
the intelligent, patriotic men who sympathize 
with the wronged and outraged people of Kansas, 
bravely struggling to preserve their firesides and 
altars, their property and lives, against the armed 
aggressions of lawless invasions from Missouri, 
with a disposition to violate or resist the laws of 
the country, or to cherish sectional animosity 
and strife, he makes a charge unsupported by 
even the shadow of truth; and here, and now to 
his face, and before the Senate and the country, 
I pronounce the charge utterly unfounded. If he 
intends, sir, to insinuate acharge of that character 
against me, I promptly meet it, and here and now 
before the Senate I brand it as it deserves. 

The Senator from Connecticut, with an air of 
confident assurance, calls for facts. Evidently 
possessed with the vast knowledge embodied in 


these documents sent here by the Executive, the | 


Senator assumes the air and tone of one entitled 
to speak by authority, and he invites us to deal 
‘in facts. Sir, he shall have facts; for it so hap- 
pens that the friends of those who are struggling 
in Kansas to protect their lives, their property, 
their all, against unauthorized power and lawless 
violence, know something of the facts which 
haye transpired there. All knowledge, sir, of 
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affairs in Kansas is not in the keeping of the 
Executive and his Senator from Connecticut. 
The tree of knowledge, sir, was not planted in 
the Executive garden; and I sometimes think, if 
it had been, its forbidden fruits would have been 
more secure than were the fruits of that tree 
plucked by our first parents. 

The Senator from Connecticut commends us to 
the consideration of this correspondence; and 
the Senator from California [Mr. WELLER] asks 
us to print-ten thousand extra copies of it, to be 
scattered broadcast over the land. I now say— 
and I can establish what I say before any com- 
mittee of investigation, so that no man can ques- 
tion the declaration—that this correspondence 
utterly and totally misstates and misrepresents 
the state of affairs in Kansas. These documents, 
sir, are made up of telegraphic dispatches, of 
letters, of statements, of orders, written by Gov- 
ernor Shannon and others, on the rumors of the 
hour, in a large Territory, at a time when the 
people were deeply agitated by all sorts of re- 
ports that flew over the land in rapid succession. 
We are called upon now to publish these ramors— 
rumors that turned out to be exaggerated or 
false—rumors recognised and admitted to be 
false by the Governor of the Territory, in his con- 
versation and in his treaty with the citizens of 
Lawrence. Yes, sir, the Senate is now called 
upon to print and send over the country, as offi- 
cial documents, these stupendous misrepresenta- 
tions of facts. They will carry a gigantic false- 
hood to the American people. He who reads 
only these documents. has no accurate knowl- 
edge, no true conception, of the actual condi- 
tion of affairs in Kansas at the time covered by 
them. 

The year of 1854 opened upon a vast territory, 
lying in the heart of the continent, extending 
from thirty-six degrees thirty minutes on the 
south, to the possessions of the British Queen on 
the north; from the borders of Missouri, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, on the east, to the summits of the 
Rocky Mountains on the west. Over that terri- 
tory, larger than the empire of Napoleon when, 
at the head of the grand army, he gazed upon 


fo 


that “ocean of flame” that wrapt the minarets, 
turrets, and towers, of the ancient capital of the 
Czars, the Republic, on the 6th of March, 1820, 
engraved in letters of living light the sacred 
words, ‘‘Slavery shall be and is forever prohib- 
ited!” Slavery, with hungry gaze, glared upon 
the forest and prairie, hill and mountain, lake 
and river, of that magnificent region it was for- 
ever forbidden to enter. Fixing its glittering 
eye upon that paradise, consecrated by the nation 


‘to Freedom and free institutions for all, hallowed 
. forever to free men and free labor, the Slave 


Power, in the person of the late President of the 
Senate, the soul of these border aggressions, de- 
manded that this heritage of free labor should be 
opened to the withering footsteps of the bond- 
man. Sir, with hot haste you grasped this 
domain of Freedom, and flung it to the Slave 
Propaganda. Sir, your Administration,,in an- 
swer to the stern protest of the free laboring men 
of the country, whose heritage it was, mocked 
them with the delusive promise that the actual 
settlers were to shape, mould, and fashion the 
institutions of Kansas and Nebraska. Sir, two 
years have passed, and your “squatter sovereign- 
ty” is proved a delusion and a cheat. Laws, 
more inhuman than the code of Draco, forced 


upon the actual settlers of Kansas by armed 


invading hosts from Missouri, are now to be 
enforced by United States dragoons. The Con- 
stitution, framed by a Convention of the People, 
is spurned from the halls of Congress; the Con- 
vention that formed it 1s pronounced “spurious” 
by the Senator from Connecticut; and the people 


who ratified it are branded as traitors by the 


Administration and its subalterns. 

By the theory of the Kansas-Nebraska act, Mr. 
President, the actual settlers were to decide the 
transcendent question, whether Freedom should 
bless, or Slavery curse, the virgin soil of those 
vast Territories lying in the central regions of 
the continent. The sons of the free States—of 
Puritan New England, of the great central States, 
and of the Northwest—men who call no man 
master, and who wish to make no man a Slave, 
were invited to plant upon the soil of Kansas 
those institutions that have blessed, beautified, 
and adorned the homes of their childhood. The 
sons of the South—from regions once teeming 
with the rich fruits of fields, now blasted, blight- 
ed, and withered, by the sweat of untutored and 
unrewarded toil—were invited to plant, if they 
could, the institutions that had dishonored labor 
in their own native States, upon the unbroken 
soil of Kansas. Sir, the people of the North and 
the people of the South had a legal and moral 
right to go there, when they pleased, how they 
pleased, and with whom they pleased; in com- 
penies or in single families; under their own di- 


‘rection, or under the auspices of Emigrant Aid 


Societies, in the North or the South. 

Sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Guyer,] in his remarks the other day upon the 
resolution of inquiry submitted by me, made the 
extraordinary declaration that the “disorders” 
which he admits have existed on the borders 
“are to be attributed to an extraordinary organ- 


ization, called an‘Emigrant Aid Society '—the first | sociation.” 
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attempt in the history of country to take pos- - 
er 


session of an organized ritory, and exclude 


from it the inhabitants of other portions. of the © 


Union.” JI am amazed that the Senator from 
Missouri should make such a declaration on the 
floor of the Senate. ©When and how did the 
‘“Hmigrant Aid Society” “attempt to take pos- 
session of an organized Territory, and to exclude 
from it the inhabitants of other portions of the 
Union?” Will the Senator tell us when that 
“attempt” was made? Will he tell us where it 
was made? Will he tell us how it was made? 
Here and now I challenge the Senator to give us 
one single fact to sustain the declaration,he, has 
so unjustly made against men of stainless purity, 
The Sénator avows that men from’ his State 
“have passed over the borders,” but they have 
done so (he tells us) “to pretect the ballot-box 
from the attempt of armed colonists to control. the 
elections there.” 
lot-boxes assailed by “armed colonists” from 
the North? I call upon the Senator from Mis- 
souri, I challenge any Senator, to furnish one 
fact, one single authenticated fact, to sustain this 
assumption. 

Sir, the Emigrant Aid Society of New England 
has violated no law, human or divine. Standing 
here, sir, before the Senate and the country, I 


challenge the Senator from Missouri, or any other | 


Senator, to furnish to the Senate one fact, one 
authenticated fact, to show that the Emigrant Aid 
Society has performed any illegal act, any act 
inconsistent with the obligations of patriotism, 
morality, or religion. Sir, the President of the 


When and how were the bal- | 


United States has arraigned before the country ’ 


these Emigrant Aid Societies. The organs of the 
Administration have assailed them, and now the 
Senator from Missouri here, on the floor of the 
Senate, renews the assault. Sir, I call upon, I 
defy any supporter of the Administration, any 
apologist of Atchison, Stringfellow, and their 
followers, to give us one act of the directors of 
the New England Emigrant Aid Society hostile 
to law, order, and peace. | know most of these 
gentlemen thus wantonly assailed, and I know 
them to be law-abiding, order-loving, conservative 
men. I defy the Senator from Missouri, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, or the Chief Magistrate 
at the other end of the avenue, to show, here or 
elsewhere, that the Emigrant Aid Society ever 
violated a law of this country, or performed an 
act which could not receive the sanction of the 
laws of God and man. 
paupets or criminals to Kansas. They haye sim- 
ply organized a system by which persons wish- 
ing to go to Kansas may go in small companies, 
and, by going together and starting at a particular 
time and place, may have the cost, of their fare 
reduced about thirty-three per cent. This com- 
pany has built a hotel in Kansas; has sent some 
saw-mills there; has aided in establishing schools 
and churches. That is the extent of their offence— 
no more, no less. 

Mr. President, on the 29th of July, 1854, within 


sixty days after the passage of the Kansas-Ne-~ 
braska act, a meeting was called at Weston, Mis-- | 


souri, by the “ Platte County Self-Defensive As- 
Resolutions were adopted, declaring 


/ 


Sir, they have sent no ~ 


ad 
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that the association, whenever called upon by! Kansas, six hundred and four votes were cast on 
any of the citizens of Kansas Territory, will hold | the 29th of November, 1854. Of these, Whitfield - 
itself in readiness to assist in removing any ands received five hundred and ninety-seven—all but 


all emigrants who go there under the auspices of} seven. 


the Northern Emigration Aid Societies. 


Before the feet of the first emigrants who went} the seventh district. 


Three months afterwards the census was 
taken, and there were only fifty-three voters in 
Who went there to vote ?. 


there under the auspices of the Emigrant Aid} Organized, armed, disciplined men from the State - 
Society pressed the soil of Kansas, this ‘ Platte} of Missouri; and all the votes but seven in that, 


County Self-Defensive Association,” under the 
guidance of B. F. Stringfellow, proclaimed to the 
world its readiness to cross into Kansas and 
remove actual settlers from their new homes. 
Under the lead of this lawless association, other 
meetings were held in Western Missouri, and res- 
olutions adopted in favor of carrying Slavery 
into Kansas, and in denunciation of emigrants 
from the free States who should go there under 
the auspices of the Emigrant Aid Societies. 

On the 9th of August, more than two months 
after the 2s aie act was passed, a few 
persons went into that Territory from the Hast. 
They went there under the auspices of that socie- 
ty referred to the other day so unjustly by the 
Senator from Missouri. Early in the autumn of 
1854, the Missouri guardians of Kansas crossed 
over into the Territory, and, by force ,.of arms, 
endeavored to drive from their homes the few 
persons who had begun the little settlement at 
Lawrence. _ But these Platte County Association 
heroes found a little band of about thirty New 
England men, under the lead of Charles Robin- 
son—the Miles Standish of Kansas—ready to 
meet the issue with powder and ball; and they 
retreated to their homes, preferring to live to 

_figat another day. 

The Senator from Connecticut referred with an 
air of triumph to the election which took place 
on the 29th day of November, 1854. On that 
day, Mr. Whitfield was elected—and triumphantly 

 elected—a Delegate from that Territory. No one 
ever questioned the fact that he had a majority 
of the legal voters of the Territory on that day; but, 
in addition to that fact, men familiar with the 
Territory declare that he received the votes of 
more than one thousand inhabitants of Missouri, 
who crossed the line and voted on that occasion. 

I hold in my hand, sir, a paper drawn up and 
signed by General Pomeroy—a gentleman of in- 
telligence, of personal honor, whose veracity no 

man who knows him can ever question. From 
this memorial, addressed to Congress, I quote the 
following words concerning the election of the 
29th of November, 1854: 

baad i he first ballot-box that was opened upon our virgin 
soil was closed to us by overpowering numbers and im- 
pending force. So bold and reckless were our invaders, 
that they eared not to conceal their attack. They came 
upon us. not inthe guise of voters, to steal away our fran- 
ehise. bat boldly and openly, to snateh it with a strong 
hand. ‘Chey came directly from their own homes, and in 
comp: act and organized hands, with arms in hand and 
p ovisions for the expedition, marched to our polls, and, 
when their work was done, returned whence they came. 
It is unnecessary to enter into the details; it is enough to 
say that in three districts, in which, by the most irrefraga- 
ble evidences, there were not one nundred and fifty vo- 
lers, most of whom réfused to participate in the mockery 


of the elective franchise, these invaders polled over a 
thousand votes,” 





An examination of details will reveal the extent 
of this fraud. In the seventh election district of 


district were given for Mr. Whitfield. Does the 
Senator from Missouri call that “ protecting the 
ballot-box against armed colonists?” In the. 
eleventh district, on the same day, two hundred 
and thirty-seven votes were given. In February 
following, when the census was taken, there were 
but twenty-four voters in that district, which, 
three months before, had given Whitfield two 
hundred and thirty-seven votes—all but three 
of the whole number cast. And within thirty 
days after the census was taken, three hundred 
and twenty-eight votes were given in this dis- 
trict, having only twenty-four voters; yet the 
Senator from Missouri gravely informs the Sen- 
ate that Missourians only crossed over the bor- 
ders “to protect the ballot-boxes against armed 
colonists” sent there under the auspices of Emi- 
grant Aid Societies. That these Missourians 
crossed the line and voted on that day for Whit- 
field, no one doubted; but he had a majority of 
the voters of the Territory, and for that reason 
his election was not contested. That is the answer 
to the Senator from Connecticut, who has built 
his argument on that fact. 


The character of this invasion will appear in 
an extract from a speech made by one of these 
modern heroes, (General Stringfellow,) who, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Missouri, crosses 
over into Kansas “to protect the ballot-boxes 
from the armed colonists” from the free States. 
This speech was made just before the election of 
November 29, 1854, to which the’ Senator from 
Connecticut has referred with so much confidence, 
at St. Joseph, Missouri. In that speech, General 
Stringfellow said : 


“T tell you to mark every scoundrel among you thatis 
the least tainted with Free-Soilism or Abolitionism, and 
exterminate him. Neither give nor take quarter from the 
damned rascal. I propose to mark them in this house, 
and on the present occasion, so that yC ou may CRUSH THEM 
our.” 


“Crush them out” is the language. You will 
remember, sir, that the Attorney General of the 
United States—a man who spent the dew of his 
youth and the vigor of his early manhood in as- 
sailing Democratic statesmen, and who is now 
giving the mature years of his life to undermining 
and peryerting Democratic principles—sent an 
edict to Massachusetts, pending the election in 
1853, that the President “was up to the occasion,” 
and intended ‘‘to crush out the element of boli- 
tidnism.” General Stringfellow, like the Presi- 
dent, is “up to the occasion.” He has caught up 
the word of the Attorney General. He is going 
to mark the Free-Soilers, he says, that you may 
“crush them out.” I think his success, siry will 
be about equal to the success which followed 
the efforts of the President and General Cushing, 
in “crushing out the element of Abolitionism.” 
The elections of the last two years have shown 


; . 


who is the crusher and who is the crushed. Gen- 
_eral Stringfellow continues: 


“To those who have qualms of conscience as to viola- 
ting laws, State or National, the time has come when such 
impositions must be disregarded, as your rights and prop- 
erty are in danger; and I advise you, one and all, to enter 
every election district in Kansas, in defiance of Reeder and 
his wile myrmidons, and vote at the point of the bowie-knife 
and revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, as our case 
demands it. It is enough that the slaveholding interest 
wills it, from which there is no appeal., What right has 
Governor Reeder to rule Missourians in Kan-as? His 
proclamation and prescribed oath must be repudiated. It 
is your interest to do so. Mind that Slavery is established 
_ where it is not prohibited.” 

“Qualms of conscience as to violating laws, 
State or National!” No, sir, that will never do! 
“Such impositions must be disregarded!” “ Hy- 
ery election district in Kansas must be entered 
‘by one and all,” and they must “vote at the 
point of the bowie-knive and revolver!” Is that 
the way these border gentlemen pass over the 
line, according to the Senator from Missouri, “ to 
protect the ballot-boxes against the armed colo- 
nists?” 

“Qualms of conscience about violating laws, 
State or National,” were given up, and they ‘ en- 
tered into every election district in Kansas, in 
-spite of the proclamation of Reeder,” and made 
the election of Whitfield doubly sure. The Sen- 
sate will remember that the Senator from Missouri 
‘assures us that Missourians only crossed the bor- 
ders to “protect the ballot-boxes against the 
armed colonists” from the Hast. Sir, ] commend 
to the especial consideration of the Senator from 
Missouri the advice of General Stringfellow, to 
give up all ‘“‘qualms of conscience as to viola- 
ting laws, State or National,” and to ‘“ enter every 
election district in Kansas.” Is that the way 
Missourians “protect the ballot-boxes over the 
borders ? ” 

._ Mr. BUTLER. Allow me to ask the Senator’s 

authority for the remarks of General Stringfellow. 

Mr. WILSON. I quote from a speech made by 
General Stringfellow, published in a Western 
Missouri paper, republished throughout the coun- 
try, and never denied by him. General String- 
fellow has since said, in a letter to the people of 
the South, that if the Missourians had gone into 
Kansas and ruled it once, they could do it again. 
The men in Western Missouri who were the first 
to accept the advice of their leader, do not deny 
these things. They openly proclaim their inten- 
tions, and act upon them. Sir, I can respect the 
frankness of crime, much more than the wriggling 
efforts, by apology, inuendo, and assertion, to 
falsify facts and to impeach the innocent. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not intend to deny any- 
thing that General Stringfellow assumed to say. 
I know General Stringfellow very well, and I 
presume he would stand up to-morrow and face 
the music. I do not suppose that he would re- 
treat, nor do I deny anything which is imputed 
to him, except, it may be, the bad taste of the 
language used in what the Senator has read. 
{Laughter.] As to his whipping Reeder, every- 
body knows it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WILSON. Well, sir, 1 do not wish to con- 
tend with the Senator about the taste of this 
border hero. | 








I proceed now with the facts. The census of 
Kansas was taken, by the direction of Governor 


*| Reeder, in February, 1855; and then there were 


eight thousand five hundred inhabitants, and 
two thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven 
legal voters, in the Territory. At the ensuing 
election—on the 30th of March, 1855—four thou- 
sand voters from the State of Missouri passed into 
that Territory, and gave their votes. Lawrence, 
according to the census, was entitled to less than 
five hundred votes. But, sir, nine hundred and 
fifty were cast, although nearly one half the legal 
voters of Lawrence, if we are to believe the tes- 
timony of some of their most respectable citizens, 
refused to vote on that day. More than eight 
hundred Missourians, armed to the teeth, led by 
Colonel Young, a lawyer of Western Missouri, 
went to Lawrence, the home of the New England 
men so often assailed and so much misrepresent- 
edin the documents before us. Colonel Young 
made a speech, declaring that he would vote or 
would shed his blood. He took the precaution, 
however, to swear in his vote. He had more re- 
gard for his life than he had for his’conscience. 

Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator excuse me for 
a moment? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. YULEE. I have been listening with much 
interest to the Senator’s remarks, and I desire to 
ask him, as he proceeds with his statements of 
fact, to refer us to the authority on which he re- 
lies. ; 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I state what I 
have said on the authority of Mr. Hutchinson, 
a lawyer of Lawrence, and a rejected Free State 
member of the Legislature of Kansas, elected in 
1855, and now present in the Senate Chamber— 
aman, sir, of intelligence, of conscience, and of 
character. And what he says is confirmed by 
the memorial of General Pomeroy, to which I 
have referred, setting forth certain facts which 
transpired on that day. Iwill read what this 
gentleman says in regard to the Lawrence district: 

“Tn the Lawrence district, speeches were made to them 
by leading residents of Missouri, in which it was said that 
they would carry their purpose, if need be, at the point of 
the bayonet and bowie-knife; and one voter was fired at, 
as he was driven from the election ground, Finding they 
had a greater force than was necessary for that poll, some 
two hundred men were drafted from the numer, and sent 
off, under their proper officers, to another district; after 
which, they still polled from this camp oyer seven hun- 
dred votes.” 

General Pomeroy says that in the fourth and 
seventh districts, along the Santa Fe road, 

“The invaders came together in one armed and organ- 
ized body, with trains of titty wagons, besides ho semen, 
and, the night before election, pitched their-eamp in the 
vicinity of the polls; and, haying appointed their own 
judges in place. of those who, from intimidation or other- 
wise, failed to attend, they voted without any proof of 
residence. In these two election districts, where the cef- 
sus shows one hundred voters, there were polled three 
hundred and fourteen votes.” 

In the Leavenworth district, hundreds of men 
breakfasted in Missouri, voted in Kansas, and 
returned on the same day to Missouri. While 
the voting was going on, one of their leaders 
made aspeech, in which he told the Platte county 
boys that they must stand aside, and let the Clay 
county boys vote first, because they had the fur- 


; 


thest to go in returning to their homes; and the 


- Platte county boys of Missouri stood aside, and 


allowed the Clay county boys of Missouri to vote 
first and go home. 
This memorial declares that 


© Hundreds of men came together in the sixteenth dis- 
trict, crossing the river from Missouri the day before elec- 
tion, and encamping together, armed and provisioned, 
made the fiercest threats against the lives of the judges, 
and during the night called several times at the house of 
one of them, for the purpose of intimidating him, declaring 
in the presence of his wife that a rope had been prepared 
to hang him; and although we are not prepared to say 
that these threats would have been carried out, yet they 
served to produce his resignation, and give these invaders, 
in the substitution, control of the polls; and on the morning 
of the election, a steamboat brought from the town of 
Weston, Missouri. to Leavenworth, an accession to their 
number of several hundred more, who returned in the 
same boat, after depositing their votes. There were over 
nine hundred and fifty votes polled, besides fiom one bun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty actual residents who were 
_ deterred or discouraged from voting, ‘while the census 
returns show but three hundred and eighty-five votes in 
the district a month before. Not less than six hundred 
votes were here given by these non-residents of the Ter- 


‘ ritory who yoted without being sworn as to their quali- 


fications, and, immediately ater the election, returned 
back to Missouri, some of them being the incumbents of 
important public offices there.” 


I will now, sir, quote what General Pomeroy 
says of the election in the eighteenth district; and 
I ask the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
to this statement : 


“In the eighteenth election district, wl ere the popula- 
tion was sparse, and no great amount of foreign votes 
was needed to overpower it, adetachment from Missouri, 
from sixty to one hundred, passed in with a train of 
wagons, arms and ammunition, making their camp the 
night before the election near Moorestown, the place of 
the polls, without even a pretext of residence, and return- 
ing immediately to Missouri after their work was done, 
their leader and captain being a distinguished citizen of 
Missouri, but late the presiding officer of the Senate of 
the United States, and who had bowie-knife and revolver 
belted around him, apparently ready to shed the blood of 
any,man who refused to be enslaved. All these facts we 
are prepared to establish, if necessary, by proof that 
would be considered competent in a court of justice.” 


General Pomeroy expresses the opinion, 


‘That not less than three thousand votes were given by 
these armed invaders, who came organized in bands with 
officers, and arms, and tents, and provisions, and muni- 
tions of war, as though they were marching upon a foreign 
foe, instead of their own unoffending follow-citizens. 
Upon the principal road leading into our Territory, and 
passing several important polls, they numbered not less 
than twelve hundred men, and one camp alone contained 
not less than six hundred. They arrived at their several 
destinations the night before the election, and, having 
pitched their camps and placed their sentries, waited for 
the coming day. Baggage-wagons were there, with arms 
and ammunition enough for a protracted fight, and among 
them two brass field pieces, ready charged. They came 
with drums beating and flags flying, and their leaders 
ba es the most prominent and conspicuou: men of their 

tate. 


How very considerate it was, Mr. President, in 
these ‘prominent and conspicuous men,” with 
»their baggage-wagons, and cannons, and rifles, 
and drums, and flying flags, to lead the men of 
Western Missouri over into the forests and prairies 
of Kansas, to protect the ballot-boxes from those 
dangerous men, the armed colonists of New Eng- 
land ! | 
Sir, the gentleman from Connecticut wishes to 
Know why the seats of the legislators elected by 
the Missourians were not contested. I will tell 
him: Mr. Phillips, a young lawyer of Leaven- 
worth, not himself a candidate, took measures to 
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have the seat of the member from the sixteenth 
district contested—and what was the result? 
He was taken over into Missouri and lynched, 
because he dared, simply on patriotic grounds, 
to dispute the right of the member to his seat, 
into which he had been voted by these armed. 
men from Missouri! 

Sir, the whole power and patronage of this 
Government, from the time when the Kansas and 
Nebraska act went into operation to this hour, 
has been given to crush out the freemen of Kan- 
sas, and to plant the institution of Slavery upon 
that virgin soil. Read the papers which support 
the Administration in that Territory, and what 
do we find? The Squatter Sovereign says: 

‘““We hope the Thirty-fourth Congress will be the last 
Congress that will ever assemble, and that the Southern 
men coming into Kansas will be prepared to range Kan 
sas in the Southern Republic.” 

The paper which made that declaration receives 
the patronage and support of this law-abiding, 
liberty-loving, Union-saving Administration, 
which the Senator from Connecticut is always 
the most prompt, the first—and about the only— 
Senator here to support. [Laughter. ] 

Sir, I have before me an extract from another 
of those Union-loving, law-abiding organs of the 
Administration in Kansas, which supports the 
law-and-order party there, of which we read so 
much in the correspondence before us. The 
Kickapoo Pioneer—a paper sustained by the 
friends of this Administration—gives us the fol- 
lowing fine specimen of its regard for law and 
order: 


“The South must be up and doing; Kansas must and 
shall be a slave State. Mark what we say, Southern 
freemen! Come along with your negroes, and plough up 
every inch of ground that is at this time disgraced and de- 
faced by an abolition plough. Send the scoundrels back 
to whence they came, or send them to hell—it matters not 
which destination; suit your own convenience. Sound 
the bugle of war over the length and breadth of the land, 
and leave not an abolitionist in the Territory to relate 
their treacherous and contaminating deeds. Strike your 


piercing rifle-balls and your glittering steel to their black 
and poisonous hearts; let the war-cry never cease in 


Kansas again, until our Territory is divested of the last 
vestige of abolitionism.” 


The paper which utters such sentiments is the 
supporter of the President, and the organ and 
supporter of the policy which meets so warmly 
the approbation of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The officers of the UnitedStates in the Terri- 
tory of Kansas—the judges, the district attorney, 
the ‘secretary, and the marshal—are all Slav 
State men, and their influence has been given i 
favor of making Kansas a slave State. Governor 
Reeder, who undertook to protect the people in 
their legal rights, was stricken down, under the 
pretence that he had been speculating in the 
public lands. Of twenty-one officers of the Fed- 
eral Government in the Territory, nineteen are 
Slave State men, and one is a Free State man; but 
already he is marked by Atchison, and another 
designated for his place. Within. the last ten 
days, men from Kansas have called upon the 
Executive to remonstrate against this striking 
down ofa public officer, simply for the crime of 
being in favor of free institutions. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded 
to a motion to adjourn. ] 
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Tunspay, Fupruary 19, 1856. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEYER. If the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will allow me, I desire, before, he proceeds, 
to ask him a question. I understood him to state 
yesterday, upon the authority of General Pome- 
roy, that a former presiding officer of this body 
(meaning, of course, my late colleague) had en- 
tered Kansas Territory for some unlawful purpose, 
armed with bowie-knives and pistols. I desire 
first to know whether General Pomeroy states 
that on his own knowledge; and then, at what 
time it was that he is supposed to have entered 
that Territory thus armed’? Will the Senator be 
good enough to answer ? 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I very cheerfully 
answer the questions submitted to me by the 
honorable Senator from Missouri. I stated yes- 
terday, on the authority of General Pomeroy, 
that on the 30th of March, 1855, the late Presi- 
dent of the Senate entered the eighteenth elec- 
tion district of the Territory of Kansas, near 
Moorestown, and that he was armed “with a 
bowie-knife and revolver around him, apparently 
ready to shed the blood of any man who refused 
to be enslaved.”, And this trustworthy authority 
adds, ‘all these facts we are prepared to estab- 
lish, if necessary, by proof that would be consid- 
ered competent in any court of justice.” 

Mr. GEYER. Will the Senator allow me to 
state my information on that subject? 


Mr. WILSON. Certainly, sir. 


Mr. GEYER. Mr. President, when that charge 
was made yesterday, I was not prepared to prove 
a negative; therefore I did not interrupt the Sen- 
ator. I have since made inquiries of the Repre- 
sentative in the other House of the district in 
which General Atchison resides, to ascertain 
from him whether General Atchison had crossed 
the borders at that time. He answered, ‘No; 
he was not there.” I inferred, therefore, that 
General Pomeroy had given the information 
upon the authority of some one else, and not of 
his own knowledge. The only time, so far as i 
have been able to learn, when General Atchison 
erossed into Kansas at all during the period of 
any disturbance there, was the last one which 
was mentioned in the report read before the 
Senate yesterday. At that time it was apprehend- 
ed there would be a serious collision and much 

_destruction of life‘between those who had col- 
lected at Wakarusa and the citizens of Lawrence. 
At that time General Atchison, together with 
. some two or three other gentlemen—his neigh- 
bors—went over for the purpose of persuading 
those at Wakarusa to forbearance. He counsel- 
_led peace. That was his errand at that time in 
-the Territory. So much was he indisposed to 
_any collision between ,the citizens of Missouri, or 
- ithose who are represented to have been citizens 
of Missouri, and the inhabitants of Lawrence, 
that he left his home for the purpose of inter- 
posing as a peace-maker, Afterwards, it is true— 
after the pacification had taken place, as men- 
tioned in the report, and he was about to ‘return 
home—there was a gallant captain of mounted 
-men at Lawrence who proposed to proceed and 








| capture him. He was, to the credit of the com- 


manding officer at Lawrence, restrained from do- — 


ing so. That is the only instance within my 
knowledge, and so far as I have been able to as- 
certain from the Representative of his district, 
when General Atchison crossed the border at all. 

Mr. WILSON. I place, sir, the written decla- 
ration of General Pomeroy, a gentleman thor-- 


oughly conyersant with affairs in Kansas, and a 


gentleman of the strictest veracity, against the 
statement of the Senator from Missouri. The 
facts stated in this memorial, drawn up by Gen- 
eral Pomeroy, have been published to the world, 
and never to my knowledge questioned before. 
That General Atchison entered Kansas at that 
election, I do not entertain the shadow of a doubt. 
That it can be clearly established by persons of 
veracity and character, I am assured by gentlemen 
now in this city from Kansas. 

Sir, I do'‘not wish to do injustice to the gen~ 
tleman who so recently filled your chair. 
Congress assembled, in December, 1854, he was 
not here; and you, sir, were placed in the seat 
which the Senate had assigned to him. He came 
here afterwards, spent a few weeks, and about 
the 1st of February left the capital for his home 
in Western Missouri, with the avowal that he 
went to look after affairs in Kansas, and to organ- 
ize for the election to take place on the 30th of 
March. General Atchison was the organizing, 
moving spirit of that Missouri movement from 
which all of these unlawful transactions have 
originated. 

I congratulate the Senate and the country, that 
the honorable Senator from Missouri is sensitive 
in regard to the position of General Atchison. It 
is now admitted that there was an unlawful inva- 
sion of Kansas by excited and armed men, and 
that the late President of the Senate left his home 
in Western Missouri, and passed over into Kansas, 
and used his personal influence with these men 
he had once organized, to prevent their imbruing 
their hands in the blood of the people of Kansas, 
and making Lawrence a heap of ruins. I con- 
gratulate the Senate and the country, that the 
Senator from Missouri has made the statement to 
which we have listened. I hope it will go forth 
to the country, that the late President of the Sen- 
ate went over to Kansas, not to aid Shannon in 
executing the laws, but to restrain the men who 
were threatening Lawrence with swift destruc- 
tion. 


~ 


When I yielded the floor yesterday for an ad- 
journment, I was speaking of the election of the 
30th of March, 1855. The result of that election 
was, that the nineteen districts in Kansas were 
carried by the, Pro-Slavery party, and that more . 
than six thousand votes were given in that Terri- 
tory, where, thirty days before, there were less. 
than three thousand voters. . 

The question was put yesterday by the honor- 
able Senator from Connecticut, why the Govern- 
or gave certificates of election on that occasion ? 
I will simply say, that Governor Reeder, in the 
cases brought before him, did refuse te deliver 
the certificates; that he made the refusal in the 
presence of the men who claimed them, with 
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bowie-knives and revolvers in their belts, and 
amidst threats of his life; and while he read the 


a statement he beld a cocked revolver in his hand, 


r necessary self-defence. There were a few 


_ devoted friends around him, expecting to see him 


murdered on that occasion. In the cases not at 


_ the time contested, in the cases where at the 
_time no one dared to raise a question, in the 


cases where at the time a contest was neglected, 
the certificates were given. A new election was 
ordered in those cases where the certificates were 
set aside, and, in pursuance thereof, the people 
elected Representatives and Councillors, and com- 


missions were issued to them. They met on the 


2d day of July, at Pawnee, and both branches of 


the Legislature, without examining the facts, 


and positively refusing to do so, voted out the 


-_ men chosen by the people of Kansas, and yoted 


_are now brought here. 


in the men originally chosen by the Missouri in- 
vaders. This Legislature, thus chosen, moved 
the place of meeting from Pawnee to Shawnee 
Mission, against the consent of the Governor, who 
refused afterwards to recognise it as a Legisla- 
ture. They went on, and passed the laws which 
Some of those laws are 


as inhuman as any code ever presented for the 
government of a conquered people. 


I wish to call the attention of the Senate and 
‘of the country to some of those laws forced upon 
the people who were allured to Kansas by the 


assurance that they were empowered to shape 


their own institutions. Here is a precious enact- 
ment: 


; 

“Jf any person print, write, introduce into, or publish, 
or circulate, or cause to be brought into, printed, written, 
published, or circulated, or shall knowingly aid or assist 
in bringing into, printing, publishing, or circulating, with- 
in this Territory, any book, paper, pamphlet, magazine, 
handbill, or circular, containiig any statements, argu- 
ments, opinion, sentiment, doctrine, advice, or inuendo, 
ealculated to produce a disorderly, dangerous, or rebel- 


lious dis4ffection among the slaves of this Territory, or to 
_ induce such slaves to escape from the service of their 


~ ony, and be punished by imprisonment, at hard labor, for 


’ free States in that Territory should print or cir- 


_ that Territory, the person circulating them might 
be denounced as circulating a speech that was 


’ 


- 


~ 


‘masters, or to resist their authority, shall be guilty of a fel- 


»a term not Jess than five years.” 


This law, thus enacted, is the law that is to be 
executed in Kansas, if need be, by the sabres of 
the United States dragoons. Ifthe men from the 


culate this sentiment, uttered by the President of 
the United States,,on the Ist day of January, 
1851, in the Constitutional Convention of New 
Hampshire— 

—‘T would take the ground of the non-extension of Sla- 
very, that Slavery should not become stronger.” “ What 


one thing is there counected with Slavery that is not ob- 
noxious ?”— 


I say that, if these avowals were circulated’ in 





calculated to excite disaffection am 
in bondage. 

If a slaveholder should’ find in the hand of 
some one of his bondmen, who may have been | 
taught, in spite of legal prohibitions, to read the | 
ten commandments, the pregnant question of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Republic, “What one 
thing is there connected with Slavery that is not 
obnoxious?” Would he not think it at least a | 
dangerous “inuendo,” calculated to create “ dis- | 





ong men held | 
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affection” in the bosom of his slave? And, sir, 
if in his wrath he should make the discovery 
that a son of the Granite State had “caused to 
be circulated” this sentiment of the prominent | 
son of his native New Hampshire, would he not 
try the virtues to be found in the term of five 
years’ imprisonment? If some slaveholder should 
find in the hand of his fleeing bondman the speech 
of the Attorney General of the United States, de- 
livered in June, 1836, against the admission of 
Arkansas, with a Constitution making Slavery 
perpetual, wherein I find these sentiments— I _ 
do not persuade myself that Liberty is an eyil, 
or Slavery a blessing.” ‘Shall we be brutishly 
dumb when it is sought through us to render Sla- 
very perpetual in new States?” “TI should be 
false to all the opinions and principles of my 
life, if I did not promptly return a peremptory 
and emphatic No! when called upon to accord 
my sanction to a form of government which per- 
petuates Slavery.” Would not the slaveholder 
deem it a “fixed fact,” that the man who cireu- 
lated these sentiments was “ guilty of a felony,” 
punishable with five years of imprisonment? Ay, 
sir, if some son of Massachusetts should be found 
circulating the resolutions of the Democratic 
State Convention in 1849, written by Benjamin 
F. Hallett, then Chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, and now the President’s Dis- 
trict Attorney for Massachusetts, declaring that 
‘“we are opposed to Slavery in every form and 
color, and in favor of Freedom and free soil 
wherever man lives throughout God’s heritage ””— 
a pretty broad declaration, that includes Kan- 
sas—I say, that if these resolutions, endorsed by 
Charles G. Greene, the especial favorite of the 
President in New England, as National Demo- ° 
cratic doctrine, should be circulated in Kansas 
by some son of Massachusetts, he would be sub- 
jected to the punishment provided for in this 
section. 

. Here is another séction of this inhuman statute: 

“Tf any free person, by speaking or writing, assert or 
maintain that persoas have not the right to hold slaves in 
this Territory, or shall introduce into this Territory, print, 
publish, write, circulate, or cause to be introduced into 
this Territory, written, printed, published, or circulated, 
in this Territory, any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, or 
circular, containing any denial of the right of persons to. 
hold slaves in this Territory, such person shall be deemed 
guilty of felony, and punished by imprisonment at hard 
labor for a term not less than two years.” 

Here is a law which punishes any freeman as 
a felon who went into that Territory under your 
organic law—under your “squatter sovereignty ” 
doctrine—with two years’ imprisonment, if he 
shall circulate any paper that shall “ deny the 
right of any person to hold slaves in the Terri- 
tory under these laws; ” and this is the law which 
the President of the United States is so anxious 
to enforce’; and this is the law which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut congratulates the country 
is to be enforced ! | 

And, sir, if any person shall be arrested by 
Governor Shannon for circulating in Kansas any 
papers denying the right of any person to hold _ 
slaves there, this code provides that 

“No person who is conscientiously opposed to holding 
slaves, or who does no: admit the right to hold slaves in 


this Territory, shall sit as a juror on the trial of any pros- 
ecution for any violation of any of the sections of this act.” 
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- When the Legislature assembled, when it turn- 
ed out the men who had been legally chosen, 
when it brought in the men imposed on the Ter- 
ritory by armed invaders from® a neighboring 
State, when it removed to the Shawnee Mission, 
when it was repudiated by your Governor, sent 
there by this Administration, then it was that the 
freemen of Kansas assembled in their primary 
meetings, and declared against the legality of 
this Legislature and its acts. A Convention of 
the People was called. That Convention assem- 
bled, framed a Constitution, the People ratified it, 
and that Constitution is now submitted for the 
action of the Congress of the United States. The 
Senator from Connecticut denounces it as a “ spu- 
rious Convention.” Sir, this Convention was the 
act of the People of Kansas, in their sovereign 
primary capacity. They accepted the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty. They accepted the doc- 
trines laid down by Madison, by Marshall, by 
Story, by Judge Wilson, by Buchanan and Wright, 
and the chiefs of the Democratic party in the days 
when the Democratic party paid some little re- 
gard to the principles of popular government. 

Sir, the Senator from Connecticut denounced 
this act of the People as a ‘spurious Convention.” 
In 1836, the freemen of Michigan, disregarding 
the action of their Legislature, came together in 
their primary capacity, framed a Constitution, 
sent that Constitution to Congress, and that Con- 
wt cb by was carried through the Senate by the 

otes of Benton, Buchanan, Wright, and the chiefs 
of the Democratic party; but that was in the days 
of Andrew Jackson, when it was supposed the 
people of this country had retained the rights 
guarantied to them by the fundamental laws of 
the country. Sir, Andrew Jackson did not de- 
nounce the movement as an insurrectionary one, 
although they refused to receive the officer whom 
he sent tothem. The Congress of that day did 
not denounce those men as traitors to the coun- 
try, as the men of Kansas are denounced in the 
documents before us, ten thousand extra copies 
of which we are asked to publish. No, sir, no! 
This is the first time in the history of this coun- 
try, when the People have assembled in their pri- 
mary capacity, and exercised their right, their 
inborn, natural right, to change their Govern- 
ment at their pleasure, and then been held up as 
traitors by the Government of the country. 

Sir, the Democracy in both branches of Con- 
gress sustained the doctrines maintained by the 
suffrage party in Rhode Island; and it so hap- 
pens that when Governor Dorr took refuge in the 
old Granite State, among the first who recog- 
nised the doctrines which he maintained, was the 
man who is Chief Magistrate of the United States, 

~and who now denounces the freemen of Kansas, 
and holds up to the country as violators of the 
law, men who are, on the 4th of March next, to 
be arrested if they dare assemble in their legis- 
lative capacity, and choose two United States 
Senators to come and implore us to receive Kan- 
sas into’ this sisterhood of States, and thus save 
this fair Territory from bloodshed and ruin. Yes, 
sir, this man, who now characterizes as “rev olu- 
tionary” what has already been done by the peo- 
ple of Kansas, and warns them .that further ac- 
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tion “ will become treasonable insurrection,” wel- 
comed Governor Dorr to the capital of New 
Hampshire, on the 14th of December, 1842, in a 
series of resolutions declaring, that “ when the 
people act in their original sovereign capacity, 
they are not bound to conform to forms not insti- 
tuted by themselves;” that “the day of } 
Government would never dawn upon the eyes o 
oppressed millions,” “if the friends of Liberty 
should wait for leave from tyrants to abolish 
tyranny.” 

Sir, in pursuing this history, I have followed 
the order of time, and I am now brought to speak 
of another invasion from Missouri—an invasion 
which took place on the Ist of October last, when 
General Whitfield was elected. I state here, on 
the authority of gentlemen, some half dozen of 
whom are within the sound of my voice, and who 
will prove it under oath before your committee, 
if you will permit them to do so, that hundreds 
of men went over from Missouri and voted in that 
election. wy 

The invasion—the fourth inyasion of which 
we have heard so much in these papers from the 
Executive Department—grew out of the cold- 
blooded murder of a man by the name of Dow, 
at Hickory Point, by one Coleman. Mr. Branson 
and his neighbors took the mortal remains of the 
murdered Dow from the highway, where he had 
lain for hours, and consigned them to his last 
resting-place. The murderer has never been tried 
or arrested. Branson, with whom Dow had lived, 
was arrested on a peace-warrant, by Sheriff Jones, 
and rescued by some fifteen of his neighbors and 
friends. Then it was that the stories were man=- 
ufactured, that a thousand men weré organized 
at Lawrence, armed with Sharpe’s rifles and can- 
non, ready to resist the authorities. There were 
not then more than three hundred Sharpe’s rifles 
in Lawrence, andnot onecannon. There wasno 
armed soldiery in Lawrence when these charges 
were made; there were armed men there, but 
they were not embodied. Of the men who aided 
in the rescue of Branson—an act which might 
take place in any State, at any time, without any 
Governor thinking of calling out the armed mili- 
tia, much less the forces of the United States— 
only two ever lived in Lawrence, and they were 
not in Lawrence at that time. The reports men- 
tioned in these dispatches, about burning build- 
ings, have turned out to be exagmanaind and mis- 
represented. 

On the strength of these reports, however, 
Governor Shannon sent his letter of the 28th of 
November to the President, and on the next day 
he issued that fatal proclamation which fomented, 
at the time, the invasion from Missouri, and this 
was followed by his telegraphic dispatch of the 
1st of December. Here let me say, that in this” 
letter, proclamation, and dispatch, Governor) 
Shannon shows that he is not a man who Come 
prehends his’position or his duties. He was ex 
cited and frightened by the reports and rum 
he relied upon. During this period, when 
ordered out the militia and telegraphed the Pr 
dent, dispatches, founded on rumors, were 
into ‘Missouri; and the result was, that from one - 
thousand to two thousand armed men came ie 
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Missouri into Kansas; and they were incorpora- 
ted into that “little force of less than four hun- 
dred men,” spoken of in these dispatches from 
Kansas, which rallied to the call of the officers 
of the militia! 
been with the Governor—if they had sympathized 
with him in his ill-starred movements—if they had 
believed that law and order were in danger—would 
they not have rallied to. his support? On that 
occasion, the arsenal of the United States in 
Western Missouri was broken open; arms. were 
stolen and carried into Kansas. Nothing is said 
about this robbery in these reports. Missourians 
broke open this arsenal, and stole cannon, ammu- 
nition, and muskets, for the purpose of going on 
a marauding invasion; and the late President of 
the Senate was compelled—so great was the 
danger—to hasten after them, to keep them from 
hurting somebody! Yet, not aword is said about 
it in these dispatches! Sir, if the freemen of 
Kansas had broken open that arsenal, and had 
stolen eyen a gun-flint, you would have had a 
proclamation from your Governor and your Pres- 
ident, and the army of the United States would 
‘Shave been called out to put them down. But it 
was the organized men of the Blue Lodges in 
Western Missouri who did it. They have been, 
and now are, permitted to violate all law with 
impunity. Woodson, the Secretary of Kansas, 
urged on these lawless men from Missouri, by 
assuring them that ‘there is no doubt in regard 
to haying a fight; and if we are defeated this 
time, the Territory is lost to the South.” 
The invading hosts from Missouri encamped 
on the Wakarusa, within about six miles of be- 
leaguered Lawrence. In marked contrast to the 
inconsiderate folly of Shannon, was the prudent, 
firm, and heroic bearing of General Robinson. 
Throughout the whole contest, his prudence was 
signally manifested; and, in the opinion of many, 
the country was saved from bloodshed and civil 
war by his action. On the 7th of December, your 
Governor tells you he went to Lawrence; but he 
does not tell you the whole story. He did go to 
Lawrence, and he met the Lawrence men, and the 
Lawrence women, too; and he saw the inflexible 
determination of the one, and the calm devotion 
of the other. He told gentlemen who directed 
the affairs of Lawrence, that they had been mis- 
represented—that they misunderstood each other ; 
and then, after two days of conference and nego- 
tiation, he made a treaty. The first sentence of 
the treaty acknowledges that the Governor and 
the people of Lawrence had not understood each 
other. Here is aman who asked the President 
for the army of the United States; who ordered 
out the militia, and incorporates into the militia 
of Kansas, by the showing of these papers, from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred Missourians; and 
then, after doing this, he went to Lawrence—and 
what did he find? People who flew to arms sim- 
ply to protect their homes and their firesides 
against an armed invasion of two thousand men, 
who were threatening, with oaths, to burn their 
jcity, and to blot them out from existence. I say, 
{Governor Shannon made a treaty with General 
Lane, (known to some Senators here,) and with 


General Robinson—a man who, I hope, is here- | home: 


Sir, if the people of Kansas had | 
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after to be known’ to Senators—and this treaty 
closes with the agreement, on the part of Gov- 


ernor Shannon, that he “will use his influence to | 


secure to the citizens of Kansas remuneration for 
any damages.sustained by the sheriff’s posse in 
Douglas county ; that he has not called upon per- 
sons residents of any other States to aid in the 
execution of the laws; and that he has not any 
authority or legal power to do so, nor will he 
exercise any such power; and that he will not 
call on any citizen of another State who may be 
here.” 
the question of the validity of the laws of the 
Territorial Legislature. Then he issued an order 
to Lane and Robinson to incorporate into the ser- 
vice of Kansas the militia of Lawrence, and di- 
rected them ‘to use the enrolled force for the 
preservation of the peace, and the protection of 
Lawrence and vicinity” against the armed men 
on the banks of the Wakarusa. 

Mr. President, this treaty, which Shannon sign- 
ed, with Lane and Robinson, on Sunday, the 9th 
of December, 1855, will stand a perpetual con- 
fession of his incapacity and folly; this order, 
giving Lane and Robinson authority “ to use the 
enrolled force”—with those famed Sharpe’s ri- 
fles—‘ for the preservation of peace, and the pro- 
tection of Lawrence and vicinity” against the 
armed bands his fatal proclamation had sum- 
moned, will stand a living testimony that the 
men of Lawrence were the guardians of law. 
Yes, sir, that treaty and that order will stand an 
eternal expression, at once of error and repent- 
ance. 

After signing those evidences of his own humil- 


iation, he returned to the camp on the Wakarusa, 


and then, to the leaders of the crew he had drawn 
together, proclaimed. his truce with the men of 
Lawrence. Back to their homes in Missouri 
sauntered these baffled bands of lawless despera- 
does, cold, sullen; dispirited. They came to the 
banks of the Wakarusa, big with threats of ven- 
geance upon the Free State men of Lawrence; 
they returned with bitter curses upon the imbecile 
Governor, whose proclamation had drawn them 
from their homes. General Stringfellow, whose 
pure taste the Senator from South Carolina can 
vouch for, denounced the treachery of Shannon. 
Captain Leonard, the leader of one of these gangs 
of border banditti, through the columns of the St. 
Joseph Gazette, declares that your Governor 


In these negotiations he agreed to waive — 


“raises a storm, and then to quell it, Judas-like, . 


professes his special friendship, first for one party, 
and then, I conjecture, for the other. But, how- 
ever this may be, he descends to the despicable 
position of a common liar, both to the one party 
and the other.” tad 
You may search the records of the country, 
from the settlement at Jamestown to this day, 
and you can find no instance of such incapacity, 
folly, and superadded criminality, as Wilson Shan- 
non displayed on that occasion; or such an utter 


disregard of the rights of the people as was mani~ ' 
fested by the border settlers of Missouri. I com- 


mend to the consideration of the Senator from: 
Missouri these pregnant questions of the St. 
Louis Democrat, a paper published at his own. 


é 


* 
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‘What tight had these hordes of border banditti to in- 
vade the soil of that 'Territors, and enlist themselves in 
support of Governor Shannon? What business had they 
there? What law or what precedent would justify their in- 
terference in the affairs of a free and sovereign Territory? 
What right had Governor Shannon and Stringfellow to 
invite, encourage, or countenance their presence in arms. 
in a Commonwealth of which they were not citizens? 
Was there ever a more glaring inconsisten’y, or a more 
glaring outrage, than that hy which Shannon and his 
minions have sought to overawe and crush a portion of 
the people of Kansas, by introducing a gang of lawless 
desperadoes upon their soil, armed to the teeth with 


_ wWeapois obtained by breaking open a United States 


_ arsenal? Has the civilized world ever known a more 
dis raceful, barbarous, and savage spectacle?” 


This Administration has now clothed Wilson 
Shannon—whose incompetency has been made 
manifest to the world—with the civil and military 
authority, and with all the power of the Govern- 
ment to execute the laws, and to maintain order 


_in the Territory. The duties assigned this officer, 


in the present critical condition of affairs on your 
frontiers, are of the gravest and most weighty 
character. Sir, your Administration—by the 
wanton repeal of the Missouri prohibition, by 
the failure to protect the actual residents of Kan- 
sas in their rights, and by the blundering acts and 
criminal remissness of the official authorities— 
has brought the nation to the perilous edge of 
civil strife. Sir, this Administration owes it to 
the country, whose peace is in danger this day, 
to intrust the responsible and delicate duties of 
Governor of Kansas to a prudent, judicious, sa- 
gacious statesman—a man of individual honor 
and personal character, in whom the people can 
place the fullest confidence. Wilson Shannon is 
not that man. The man who could descend to 
degrading companionship around the gaming 
tables of those saloons of San Francisco, (describ- 
ed by that experienced traveller, Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer, as the most dissolute she had ever seen 
in her tour of the globe,) with Mexican greasers, 
the escaped convicts of the British penal colonies, 
and the desperadoes of the Old World and the 
New—the man who could, while Kansas was 
overrun by armed bands, summoned around Law- 
rence by his own reckless letters, dispatches, and 
proclamations, while civil war lowered over the 
people intrusted to his care—while an honored 
citizen, stricken down by the assassin, lay cold 
in death, and a devoted wife was weeping over 
his mortal remains, make himself the humiliating 
object of the derision of his enemies, and of the 
pity of his friends, by an exhibition of gross in- 
toxication—is not the man to whom the Amer- 
can people would intrust the affairs of Kansas. 


I call the attention of the Senate, Mr. President, 
to another foray over the borders—to the fifth 
Missouri invasion. I mean the irruption into 
Kansas on the 15th of December, when the people 
were called upon to vote upon the Constitution 
framed by that Convention the Senator from 
Connecticut is pleased to pronounce “spurious.” 
Along the Missouri border, the people in several 
of the voting precincts were overawed by threats 
of impending violence, and meetings were not 
holden. At Leavenworth, the election was bro- 
ken up by the lawless brutality of men, many of 
whom had been ordered to Leavenworth on that 
day, to be formally discharged from service in 


‘ 





hosts of men for another invasion. 
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the Kansas militia, into whieh they had been in- _ 
corporated. At the dinner hour, while most of 
the people were absent from the polls, these — 
“border ruffians ” rushed upon the officers, broke — 
up the meeting, beat to the earth Witherell, the - 
clerk, whose life was saved by the heroic daring 
of Brown, since foully murdered, who rushed to 
his rescue at a moment when the uplifted axe of 
the assassin was about to descend upon his pros- 
trate form. 
On the 22d of December, another foray was 
made upon freedom at Leavenworth, and the 
press of Mr. Delahay, which barely escaped on 
the 15th, was destroyed. Mr. Delahay is a native 
of Maryland, and has been a slaveholder in his — 
native State, in Alabama, and in Missouri; a man — 
who has little sympathy with Anti-Slavery men. — 
He is simply one of those moderate, conservative © 
men, who believe that “free labor is honorable, — 
and slave labor is dishonorable,” and that the — 
permanent interests of Kansas would be promoted — 
by making it a free Commonwealth. 
On the 15th of January, the people of Kansas — 
were called upon to elect officers under the Con- 
stitution adopted on the 15th of December. An- 
other assault upon the freedom of the ballot-box 
was made at Easton, by armed men. The people 
attempted to resist the destruction of the ballot-_ 
boxes by these marauding squads that were 
prowling over the country, insulting the people, © 
and robbing them of their means of defente. — 
Peaceable, law-abiding citizens were hunted — 
down, fired upon, and their lives put in immi- — 
nent peril. Some of them had ts flee to Law-— 
rence, as to a city of refuge, to save themselves — 
from the vengeance of the prowling assassins. 
A party of these lawless desperadoes captured | 
Mr. Brown—who so bravely rescued Witherell at — 
Leavenworth—and several others, robbed them — 
of their arms, and then, with hatchets. and knives, © 
they fiendishly hacked and cut Brown to pieces, 
flung him in a dying condition into a carriage, 
and bore him to his home, to breathe out his life — 
in the arms of his distracted wife, another sacri-_ 
fice to the dark spirit of slave propagandism. 
To-day, sir, unless they are on their march, 
there is arming and organizing in Western Mis- 
souri, in the Blue Lodges, in the secret camps, 
Sleepless 
eyes are upon these movements, organized by 
Atchison and his subalterns. @encval Lane and 
General Robinson sent to the President, om the 
21st of January, a telegraphic dispatch. Colonel — 
Lane—a man who trod the battle-field of Buena _ 
Vista—a man who knows something of what 
war is, who knows something of the threats 
that have been made, and the preparations that 
are now making, on the borders of Western Mis- 
souri, for another lawless invasion of Kansas—has 
appealed to the President for protection. He is 
no fanatic. Sir, you cannot call him an Aboli- 
tionist, at least not yet. 
Mr. HALE, He will be one soon. vid 
Mr. WILSON. The Senator from New Hamp- \ 
shire says he will be one soon, The scenes 
through which he is passing are calculated to— 
abolitionize men made of the hardest natures. 
John Quincy Adams once said that a man “has _ 


the right to be an Abolitionist, and in= being an 
Abolitionist he violates no law, human or divine.” 
General Lane may bé an Abolitionist; but, sir, 
he is not one now, Onthe 21st of January he 


asked the President to send the military force 


_ stationed at Fort Leavenworth to protect the peo- 
ple of Kansas against an invasion which is “ or- 
ganizing on our border, amply supplied with ar- 

ytillery, for the avowed purpose of invading our 

Territory, demolishing our towns, and butchering 
our unoffending Free State citizens.” 

Tivo days after, on January 23d, General Lane 
and General Robinson asked’the President. to 
issue his proclamation forbidding this lawless in- 
yasiou of their Territory. The Senator from Con- 
necticut flatters himself that those of us who.do 
not approve the course of the Administration 
will be greatly disappointed to find that the lead- 
ers of the Free State movement in Kansas have 
implored the Executive to issue his proclamation. 
Let not the Senator from Connecticut lay the 
flattering unction to his soul, that we are cha- 
gtined by the disclosure of this correspondence. 
Robinson and Lane, in behalf of the imperilled 
people of Kansas, asked the President to issue 
“his proclamation immediately forbidding the 
‘invasion, which, if carried out as planned, will 
stand forth without .a parallel in the world’s his- 

tory.” They did not ask the President for his 
proclamation against the wronged and oppressed 
people of Kansas. They asked for bread—the 
President gave them a stone. They asked for a 
fish—the President gave them a serpent. 

The President, sir, has issued his proclamation, 
but that proclamation is chiefly and mainly di- 
rected against Lane and Robinson, and the liber- 
Ay-loving, law-abiding Free State men of Kansas. 
Like his annual message, in which he softly spoke 
of the long series of outrages you will scarcely 
find paralleled in-the history of Christian States, 
as “irregularities ’—like that special message in 
which the aggressive acts of the Missouri, inva- 
,ders were covered oyer with mild and honeyed 
phrases, and the defensive measures of the actual 
settlers treated as insurrectionary acts, demanding 
Executive censure, this proclamation will be re- 
ceived on the Western borders by the men who, 
by their votes and by their resolves, have dicta- 
ted law to Kansas, with shouts of approval. Sir, 
this proclamation will carry no terror into the 
Blue Lodges and, secret clubs. of. Western Mis- 
souri. 

But, sir, we were congratulated yesterday by 
the Senator from Connecticut, that the laws were 
to be executed and order preserved. I call the 
attention of the Senate and of the country to the 
order of the Secretary of War. What does this 
order say to Colonel Sumner? Does it clearly 
and expressly command him to arrest, at all haz- 
ards, any aggressive movement upon Kansas, 
from Missouri? The Secretary of War informs 
Colonel Sumner that 

“Th= President has, by proclamation, warned all per- 
sous combined for insurrection or invasive aggression 
against the organized Goverument of the Territory of 
Kansas, or associated to resist the due exertion of the 


laws therein, to abstain from such or. volutionary and 
lawless proceedings.” 


Does the Secretary, then, direct Colonel Sum- 
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ner to defend Kansas against “invasive aggres- 
sion?” No, sir,no! The Secretary then issues 
the orders of the Government to Colonel Sum- 
ner in these terms: 

“Jf, therefore, the Governor of the Territory, finding 
the ordinary course of judicial proceeding and the powers | 
vested in the United States marshals inadequate tor the. 
suppre sion of insurrectionary combinations or armed re- 
sistance to the execution of the law, should make requisition 
upon you to furnish a military force to aid him in the per- 
formance of that official duty, you are hereby diiected to 
employ for that purpose the forces under your command.” 

Sir, this is not a direction to Colonel Sumner 
to use his forces against the armed Missouri in- 
vaders. The Secretary tells the Colonel that the 
President has sent out his proclamation against 
those movements; but when he comes to direct 
the commander of the force of the United States 
what to do, he does not order him to use that 
force, if there shall be an invasion from the State 
of Missouri. The Secretary shrinks from put-: 
ting himself against the lawless men who rep- 
resent a Power in this country that sustains 
them in their aggressive acts. Sir, the Secretary 
bends to that Power; he bows to these men who 
have no “qualms of conscience as to violating 
laws, State or National;’”’ and we have had noth- 
ing but bows to these men for the last eighteen 
months, from the other end of the avenue. 

The reason why the Government has not used 
its proper legitimate influences in Kansas, for 
peace, for order, and for liberty, is the same reason 
which originally snatched that four hudred and 
fifty thousand squaré miles of free soil—conse- 
crated forever to the laboring millions. of this 
country—and flung it open to the slave-extending 
interests. 

Sir, I know that men in the confidence of the 
Administration have expressed the idea that the 
Administration intends, if the People’s Legisla- 
ture meets on the 4th of March, to arrest the 
metnbers the moment they take the oaths of office. 
It is a well-known fact, sir—known by those who 
know anything about affairs in Kansas—that 
they do not intend to pass laws, or interfere in 
any way with the legislation of the country; 
that they intend merely to assemble, state their 
grievances to the country, and choose Senators 
to come here, to implore us, in God’s name, to 
carry out the wishes of the people, and allow 
Kansas to take her place in this Union of free 
Commonwealths. I understand these to be the 
intentions of the tried and trusted leaders of the 
Free State men in Kansas. You may arrest Gov- 
ernor Robinson and the leaders of the Free State 
party ; you may imprison them if you will; you 
may shed the blood of the actual settlers of Kan- 
sas; but you cannot break their spirits, or crush 
out their hopes. The people of Kansas are for 
a free State; and if it is made a slave State, it 
will be by the criminal remissness or direct in- 
terposition of this Administration. Leave the 
people of Kansas free, uninfluenced by your Slave 
State officials you have thrust upon them, unin- 
fluenced by foreign interposition, and they will 
bring her here clothed inthe white robes of Free- 
dom. 

The Senator from Missouri said to us the other 
day, that the colonists from the East wished to 
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keep others out; that they wished to get posses- 
sion of the Territory. Armed men, he said, had 
crossed from Missouri to protect the ballot-boxes 
against the armed colonists sent there by the 
Emigrant Aid Society! Did they protect the bal- 
lot-boxes on the 29th of November, 1854, when 
they went over and gave fifteen hundred votes ? 
Did they protect the ballot-boxes when they 
marched into Kansas on the 30th of March, with 
cannon, with revolver, and with rifle, displaced 
the election of officers, and delivered their hun- 
dreds of votes, and, in a place where there were 
but fifty-three voters, casting over six hundred? 
Did they protect the ballot-boxes when they went 
there on the 15th of December, and broke up the 
meeting at Leavenworth? Did they protect the 
ballot-boxes on the 15th of January, when Brown 
was murdered in revenge for standing by the 


‘ballot-boxes, and protecting it against them? 


Sir, men aided to go there by the Emigrant Aid 
Society have never—no, sir, never—at any time, 
or on any occasion, interfered with the freedom 
of voting. 


“ Whatever record leaps to light, 
They never can be shamed,” 


Sir, i see that in the South there are move- 

ents from all quarters to get up Emigrant Aid 
Societies. The Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Brown,] always frank and manly on these ques- 
tions, proposes that Mississippi shall send three 
hundred of her young men and three hundred of 
her bondmen into that Territory, to plan and 
shape its fitture. I say to the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi, send your Mississippi young 
men and your Mississippi bondmen; you will 
never find on the part of the men who went there 
from the North, under the auspices of Emigrant 
Aid Societies, one single unlawful act to keep 
you out or rob you of one of your lawful rights. 
The men who charge the emigrants from the 
North with aggressions upon the men of other 
sections of the country, utter that which has not 
the shadow of an element of truth in it; and they 
know it, or they are grossly ignorant of Kansas 
affairs. This proposition of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi was followed by a letter from a Represent- 
ative from South Carolina, [Mr. Brooxs, | offering 


_ to give $100—one dollar for every man they will 


send from his section. 


I say to the Senators 
from South Carolina, that if the offer of their 
colleague in the other House is accepted, and if 
the hundred men go from South Carolina to 
Kansas, they will never be interfered with in 
the exercise of their legal rights, by the men who 
have gone there from New England or from the 
North. 

Atchison, the organizer and chief of those bor- 
der movements, thus appeals to the citizens of 
Georgia to come to the rescue, for ““ KANSAS 
MUST HAVE SLAVE INSTITUTIONS, OR MIS- 
SOURI MUST HAVE FREK INSTITUTIONS.” 

He continues: 

* Let your young men come forth to Missouri and Kan- 
sas. Let thm come well armed, and with money enough 
to support them tor twelve months and determined to see 
this thing oat. I do novsee how we are to avoid civil war. 
Come itwitl. ‘Cwelve months will not elapse before war, 
eivil war, of the fiercest kind, will be upon us. We are 


arming and preparing for it; indeed, we of the border 
eounties are prepared. We must have the support of the 
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South. We are fighting the battles of the South. Our 


institutions are at stake. We want men—armed men. We — 


want money. Let your young men come on in squads, — 
as fast as they can be raised well.armed.” N 

Atchison’s Lieutenant, Stringfellow, calls upon — 
the South to come to the aid of Missourians who 
have dictated law to Kansas, and ‘can do it 
again.” The Mobile News assures the South that 
Atchison, Stringfellow, and their lawless follow- — 
ers, “have been the only means, under God, of 
teaching such miscreants as the editor of the 
Missouri Democrat and his Lawrence friends, that 
the way to the abolitionizing of Missouri and 
Kansas is a road of reddest blood for them ‘ to 
travel.’”’ | 

Sir, to appease the unhallowed desires of the 
Slave Propaganda, you complied with Atvhison’s 
demands, and repealed the Missouri Prohibition. 
You then told the laboring men of the Republic, 
whose heritage you thus put in peril, that they 
could shape, mould, and fashion, the institu-_ 
tions of those future Commonwealths. Ani- 
mated by motives as pure and aims as lofty 
as ever actuated the founders of any portion of. 
the Globe, the sons of the North wended their 
way to this region beyond the Mississippi. These 
emigrants did not all go there under the auspi- 
ces of Emigrant Aid Societies, for it is estimated 
that not more than one-fourth of the settlers of 
Kansas are from New England and New York; 
that nearly one-half of the dwellers in that Ter- 
ritory are from Pennsylvania and the Northwest. 

Only about one-fourth of the actual residents 
of Kansas are from the slaveholding States, and 
many of these settlers from the South, perhaps a 
majority of them, are in favor of making Kansas 
a free State. That many of these emigrants from 
the South are in favor of rearing free institutions, 
will surprise no one who understands their con- 
dition. Most of these emigrants are poor men, 
and have felt in their native homes the malign 
influences which bear with oppressive force upon 
free labor. Thirty-five per cent. of the emigra- 
tion of the slave States has sought homes in the 
free States, while less than ten per cent: of the 
emigration from the free States and from the old 
world find homes in the slave States, although 
those States embrace the largest as well as the 
fairest regions of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Coming from fields blasted by the sweat of 
artless, untutored, unpaid labor—from regions 
once teeming with the products of a prolific soil, 
now “exhibiting,” to quote the language applied 
“with sorrow” to his native country, by the 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Cuay,] “the pain- 
ful signs of senility and decay, apparent in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas”—witnessing the pros- 
perity of free, educated labor, many of these sons. 
of the South meet the men of the North, and 
stand with them, shoulder to shoulder, in up- 
holding the institutions of Freedom. 

Within the Territory, the men of the North 


‘and the men of the South meet together in coun- 


cil. Northern and Southern men stood side by 
side in those assemblages of the people that put 
the brand of condemnation upon the acts of the 
Legislature imposed upon them. Northern and 
Southern men sat in council in that Constitutional 
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Convention the Senator from Connecticut now | virgin soil of Kansas with the blighting, wither- 
pronounces “spurious,” and Northern and South- | ing, consuming curse of Slavery—you, who 
ern men stood side by side in the trenches of be-| would banish the educated, self-dependent, free 
leaguered Lawrence. _ | laboring men of the North, to make room for the 
Leave these men now in Kansas, free from Mis- ) untutored thriftless, dependent bondmen of the 
souri forays and Administration corruption, and | South—vote down the Free State men of Kansas, 
in spite of the inhuman, unchristian, and devil-| if you can; but do not send “border ruffians” to 
ish acts to be found in the past legislation of the| rob or burn their humble dwellings, and murder 
Territory, they will bring Kansas here as they | brave men for the crime of fidelity to their cherish- 
ave done already, robed in the garments of Free- | ed convictions. 
om: Men of the South, you who would blast the 
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SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 9, 1856. 





Mr. Presipent :—To obtain empire is easy 
and common; to govern it well is difficult 
and rare indeed. I salute the Congress of the 
United States in the exercise of its most im- 
portant function, that of extending the Fede- 
ral Constitution over added domains, and I 
salute especially the Senate in the most august 
of allits manifold characters, itself a Congress 
of thirty-one free, equal, sovereign States, 
assembled to decide whether the majestic and 
fraternal circle shall be opened to receive yet 
another free, equal, and sovereign State. 

The Constitution prescribes only two quali- 
fications for new States, namely—a substantial 
civil community, and a republican Govern- 
ment. Kansas has both of these. 

The circumstances of Kansas, and her re- 
lations towards the Union, are peculiar, anom- 
alous, and deeply interesting. The United 
States acquired the province of Louisiana, 
(which included the present Territory of Kan- 
sas,) from France, in 1803, by a treaty, in 
which they agreed that its inhabitants should 
be incorporated into the Federal Union, and 
admitted as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the Constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, advantages, and im- 
munities, of citizens of the United States. 
Nevertheless, Kansas was in 1820 assigned as 
a home for an indefinite period to several say- 
age Indian tribes, and closed against immigra- 
tion and all other than aboriginal civilization, 
but not without a contemporaneous pledge to 
the American people and to mankind, that 
neither Slavery nor involuntary servitude 
should be tolerated therein forever. In 1854, 
Congress directed a removal of the Indian 
tribes, and organized and opened Kansas to 
civilization, but by the same act rescinded the 
pledge of perpetual dedication to Freedom, 
and substituted for it another, which declared 
that the [future] people of Kansas should be 
left perfectly free to establish or to exclude 
Slavery, as they should decide through the 


action of a republican Government which 
Congress modeled and authorized them to es- 
tablish, under the protection of the United 
States. Notwithstanding this latter pledge, 
when the newly associated people of Kansas, 
in 1855, were proceeding with the machinery 
of popular elections, in the manner prescribed 
by Congress, to choose legislative bodies for 
the purpose of organizing that republican 
Government, armed bands of invaders from 
the State of Missouri entered the Territory, 
seized the polls, overpowered or drove away 
the inhabitants, usurped the elective franchise, 
deposited false and spurious ballots without 
regard to regularity of qualification or of num- 
bers, procured official certificates of the result 
by fraud and force, and thus created and con- 
stituted legislative bodies to act for and in the 
name of the people of the Territory. These 
legislative bodies afterward assembled, as- 
sumed to bea legitimate Legislature, set forth 
a code of municipal laws, created public offices 
and filled them with officers appointed for 
considerable periods by themselves, and thus 
established a complete and effective foreign 
tyranny over the people of the Territory. 
These high-handed transactions were consum- 
mated with the expressed purpose of establish- 
ing African Slavery as a permanent institution 
within the Territory by force, in violation of 
the natural rights of the people solemnly 
guarantied to them by the Congress of the 
United States. The President of the United 
States has been an accessory to these political 
transactions, with full complicity in regard to 
the purpose for which they were committed. 
He has adopted the usurpation, and made it 
his own, and he is now maintaining it with 
the military arm of the Republic. Thus Kan- 
sas has been revolutionized, and she now lies 
subjugated and prostrate at the foot of the 
President of the United States, while he, 
through the agency of a foreign tyranny es- 
tablished within her borders, is forcibly intro- 


ducing and establishing Slavery there, in con- 
tempt and defiance of the organic law. These 
extraordinary transactions have been attended 
‘ by civil commotions, in which property, life, 
and liberty, have been exposed to violence, 
and these commotions still continue to threa- 
ten not only the Territory itself, but also the 
adjacent States, with the calamities and disas- 
ters of civil war. 

I am fully aware of the gravity of the 
charges against the President of the United 
States which this statement of the condition 
and relations of Kansasimports. I shall pro- 
ceed, without fear and without reserve, : to 
make them good. The maxim, that a sacred 


veil must be drawn over the beginning of dll- 


Governments, does not hold under our system. 
I shall first call the accuser into the presence 
of the Senate—then examine the defences 
which the President has made—and, last, sub- 
mit the evidences by which he is convicted. 

The people of Kansas know whether these 
eharges are true or fdélse: They have adopted 
them, and, on the ground of the high political 
necessity which the wrongs they have endured, 
and are yet enduring, and the dangers through 
which they have already passed, and the per- 
ils to which they are yet exposed, have crea- 
ted, they have provisionally organized them- 
selves as a State, and that State is now here, 
by its two chosen Senators and one Represen- 
tative, standing outside at the doors of Con- 
gress, applying to be admitted into the Union, 
as a means of relief indispensable for the 
purposes of peace, freedom, and safety. This 
new State is the President’s responsible xc- 
euser. 

The President of the United States, without 
waiting for the appearance of his accuser at 
the capital, anticipated the accusations, and 
snbmitted his defences against them to Con- 
gress. The first one of these defences was 
cuntained in his annttal message, which was 
communicated to Congress on the 30th of 
December, 1855. J examine it. You shall 
see at once that the President’s mind was 
eppressed—was full of something, too large 
and burdensome to be concealed, and yet too 
eritical to be told. 

Mark, if you please, the state of the case at 
that time. So early as August, 1855, the 
people of Kansas had denounced the Legisla- 
ture. They had at voluntary elections chosen 
. Mr. A. H. Reeder to represent them in the 
present Congress, instead of J. W. Whitfield, 
who held a certificate of election under the 
authority of the Legislature. They had also, 
on the 23d day of October, 1855, by similar 
voluntary elections, constituted at Topeka an 
organic Convention, which framed a Constitu- 
tion for the projected State. They had also, 
on the 15thof December, 1855, at similar vol- 
untury elections, adopted that constitution, 
and its tenor was fully known. It provided 
for elections to be held throughout the new 
State on the 15th of January, 1856, to fill the 
offices created by it, and it also required the 
Executive and Legislative officers, thus to be 
chosen, to assemble at Topeka on the 4th day 
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of March, 1856, to inaugurate the new State 
provisionally, and to take the necessary means 
for the appointment of Senators, who, togeth- 
er with a Représentative already chosen, 
should submit the Constitution to Congress 
at an early day, and apply for the admission 
of the State of Kansas into the Uuion. AN 
these proceedings had been based on the 
| rounds that the Territorial authorities of 
| Kansas had been established by armed foreign 
usurpation, and were nevertheless sustained 
by the President of the United States. A con- 
|stitutional obligation required the President 
‘*to give to Congress,’’ in his annual message, 
‘‘information of the state of the Union.’’ 
Here is all ‘‘ the information’’ which the Pres- 
ident gave to Congress concerning the events 
in Kansas, and its relations to the Union : 

‘‘In the Territory of Kansas there have 
‘been acts prejudicial to good order, but as 
‘yet none have occurred under cireumstances 
‘to justify the interposition of the Federal 
‘Executive. That could only be in case of 
‘obstruction to Federal law, or of organized 
‘resistance to Territorial law, assuming the 
‘character of insurrection, which, if it should 
‘occur, it would be my duty promptly to over- 
‘come and suppress. I cherish the hope, 
‘however, that the occurrence of any such 
‘untoward event will be prevented by the 
‘sound sense of the people of the Territory, 
‘who by its organic law, possessing the right 
‘to determine their own domestic institutions, 
‘are entitled, while deporting themselves 
‘peacefully, to the free exercise of that right, 
‘and must be protected in the enjoyment of 
‘it, without interference on the part of the 
‘citizens of any of the States.’’ 

This information implies, that no invasion, 
usurpation, or tyranny, has been committed 
within the Territory by strangers; and that 
the provisional State organization now going 
forward is not only unnecessary, but also pre- 
judicial to good order, and insurrectionary. 
It menaces the people of Kansas with a threat, 
that the President will ‘‘overcome and sup- 
press’’ them. It mocks them with a promise, 
that, if they shall hereafter deport themselves 
properly, under the control of authorities by 
which they have been disfranchised, in deter- 
mining institutions which have been already 
forcibly determined for them by foreign inva- 
sion, that then they ‘‘must be protected 
against interference by citizens of any of the 
States.” 

_ The President, however, not content with a 
statement so obscure and unfair, devotes a 
third part of the annual message to argumen- 
tative speculations bearing on the character of 
his accuser. Each State has two and no more 
Senators in the Senate of the United States. 
In determining the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in the House of Representatives, 
and in the electoral colleges among the States, 
three-fifths of all the slaves in any State are 
enumerated. The slaveholding or non-slaye- 
holding character of a State is determined, 
not at the time of its admission into the Union 
aga State, but at that earlier period of its po- 


litical life in which being called a Territory, it 
is politically dependent on the United States, 
or on some foreign sovereign. Slavery is tol- 
erated in some of the States, and forbidden in 
others. Affecting the industrial and econom- 
ical system of the several States, as Slavery 
and Freedom do, this diversity of practice 
concerning them early worked out a corres- | 
ponding difference of conditions, interests, and 
ambitions, among the States, and divided | 
and arrayed them into two classes. The bal- | 
ance of political power between these two 
classes in the Federal system is sensibly affec- 
ted by the accession of any new State to either 
of them. Each State therefore watches jeal- 
ously the settlement, growth, and inchoate 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding characters 
of Territories, which may ultimately come in- 
to the Union as States. It has resulted from 
these circumstances, that Slavery, in relations 
purely political and absolutely Federal, is an 
element which enters with more or less activ- 
ity into many national questions of finance, 
of revenue, of expenditure, of protection, of 
free trade, of patronage, of peace, of war, of 
annexation, of defence, and of conquest, and 
modifies opinions concerning constructions of 
the Constitution, and the distribution of pow- 
ers between the Union and the several States 
by which it is constituted. Slavery, under 
these political and Federal aspects alone, enters 
into the transactions in Kansas, with which 
the President and Congress are concerned. 
Nevertheless, he disingenuously alludes to 
those transactions in his defence, as if they 
were identified with that moral discussion of 
Slavery which he regards as odious and alarm- 
ing, and without any other claim to consider- 
ation. Thus he alludes to the question before 
us as belonging to a ‘‘political agitation’ 
‘‘concerning a matter which consists to a 
‘great extent of exaggeration of inevitable 
‘evils, or over-zeal in social improvement, or 
‘mere imagination of grievance, having but 
‘a remote connection with any of the consti- 
“tutional functions of the Federal Government 
‘and menacing the stability of the Constitu- 
“tion and the integrity of the Union.’’ 

In like manner the President assails and 
stigmatizes those who defend and maintain 
the cause of Kansas, as ‘‘ men of narrow views 
“and sectional purposes,’’ ‘engaged in those 
‘wild and chimerical schemes of social change 
‘which are generated one after another in the 
‘unstable minds of visionary sophists and in- 
‘terested agitators’’—‘‘ mad men, raising the 
‘storm of frenzy and faction,’’ ‘sectional 
‘agitators,’’ ‘‘enemies of the Constitution, 
‘who have surrendered themselves so far to a 
‘fanatical devotion to the supposed interests 
‘of the relatively few Africans in the United 
‘States, as totally to abandon and disregard 
‘the interests of the twenty-five millions of 
‘Americans, and trample under foot the in- 
‘junctions of moral and constitutional obliga- 
‘tion, and to engage in plans of vindictive 
‘hostility against those who are associated 
‘with them in the enjoyment of the common 
“heritage of our free institutions.’’ Sir, the 
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President’s defence on this occasion, if nota 
matter simply personal, is at least one of tem- 
porary and ephemeral importance. Possibly, 
all the advantages he will gain by transferring 
to his accuser a portion of ‘the popular preju- 
dice against Abolition and Abolitionists, can 
be spared tohim. It would be wise, however, 
for those whose interests are inseparable from 


' Slavery, to reflect that Abolition will gain an 


equivalent benefit from the identification of 
the President’s defence with their cherished 
institution. Abolition is a slow but itrepres- 
sible uprising of principles of natural justice 
and humanity, obnoxious to prejudice, because 
they conflict inconveniently with existing ma- 
terial, social, and political interests. It be- 
longs to others than statesmen, charged with 
the care of present interests, to conduct the 
social reformation of mankind in its broadest 
bearings. I leave to Abolitionists their own 
work of self-vindication. I may, however, 
remind slaveholders that there is a time when 
oppression and persecution cease to be effectual 
against such movements; and then the odium 
they have before unjustly incurred becomes an 
element of strength and power. Christianity, 
blindly maligned during three centuries, by 
Preetors, Governors, Senates, Councils, and 
Hmperors, towered above its enemies in a 
fourth ; and even the cross on which its Foun- 
der had expired, and which therefore was the 
emblem of its shame, became the sign under 
which it went forth evermore thereafter, con- 
quering and toconquer. Abolition is yet only 
in its first century. 

The President raises in his defence a false 
issue, and elaborates an irrelevant argument 
to prove that Congress has no right or power, 
nor has any sister State any right or power, 
to interfere within a slave State, by legislation 
or force, to abolish Slavery therein-—as if you, 
or I, or any other responsible man, ever main- 
tained the contrary. 

The President distorts the Constitution from 
its simple text, so as to make it expressly and 
directly defend, protect, and guaranty African 
Slavery. Thus he alleges that ‘‘ the govern- 
ment’? which resulted from the Revolution 
was a ‘‘Federal Republic of the free white 
men of the Colonies,’’ whereas, on the con- 
trary, the Declaration of Independence asserts 
the political equality of all men, and even the 
Constitution itself carefully avoids any politi- 
cal recognition not merely of Slavery, but of 
the diversity of races. The President repre- 
sents the Fathers as having contemplated and 
provided for a permanent increase of the num- 
ber of slaves in some of the States, and there- 
fore forbidden Congress to touch Slavery in 
the way of attack or offence, and as having 
therefore also placed it under the general safe- 
guard of the Constitution; whereas the Fa- 
thers, by authorizing Congress to abolish the 
African slave trade after 1808, as a means of 
attack, inflicted on Slavery in the Statesa 
blow, of which they expected it to languish 
immediately, and ultimately to expire. 

The President closes his defence in the an- 
nual message with a deliberate assault, very 


incongruous in such a place, upon some of the 
Northern States. At the same time he abstains, 
with marked caution, from naming the ac- 
cused States. They, however, receive a com- 
pliment at his hands, by way of giving keen- 
ness to his rebuke, which enables us to identify 
them. They are Northern States ‘‘ which 
Were conspicuous in founding the Republic.”’ 
All of the original Northern States were con- 
Spicuous in that great transaction. Ail of 
them, therefore, are accused. The offence 
charged is, that they disregard their constitu- 
tional obligations, and although ‘‘ conscious 
‘of their inability to heal admitted and palpa- 
‘ble social evils of their own confessedly with- 
‘in their jurisdiction, they engage in an offen- 
‘sive, hopeless, and illegal undertaking, to 
‘reform the domestic institutions of the South- 
‘ern States, at the peril of the very existence 
‘of the Constitution, and of all the countless 
‘benefits which it has conferred.’’ I challenge 
the President to the proof, in behalf of Mas- 
sachusetts; although I have only the interest 
common to all Americans and to all men in 
her great fame. What one corporate or social 
evil is there, of which she is conscious, and 
conscious also of inability to heal it? Is it 
ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, vice, crime, 
public disorder, poverty, or disease, afflicting 
the minds or the bodies of her people? There 
she stands. Survey her universities, colleges, 
academies, observatories, primary schools, 
Sunday schools, penal codes, and penitentia- 
ries. Descend into her quarries, walk over 
her fields and through her gardens, observe 
her manufactories of a thousand various fab- 
rics, watch her steamers ascending every river 
and inlet on your own coast, and her ships 
displaying their canvass on every sea; follow 
her fishermen in their adventurous voyages 
from her own and adjacent bays to the icy 
ocean under either pole; and then return and 
enter her hospitals, which cure or relieve suf- 
fering humanity in every condition and at 
every period of life, from the lying-in to the 
second childhood, and which not only restore 
sight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, 
and speech to the dumb, but also bring back 
wandering reason to the insane, and teach 
even the idiot to think! Massachusetts, sir, is 
a model of States, worthy of all honor; and 
though she was most conspicuous of all the 
States in the establishment of republican in- 
stitutions here, she is even more conspicuons 
still for the municipal wisdom with which she 
has made them contribute to the welfare of her 
people, and to the greatness of the Republic 
itself. 

In behalf of New York, for whom it is my 
right and duty to speak, I defy the Presiden- 
tialaccuser, Mark her tranquil magnanimity, 
which becomes a State for whose delivery from 
tyranny Schuyler devised and labored, who 
received her political Constitution from Hamil- 
ton, her intellectual and physical development 
from Clinton, and her lessons in humanity 
from Jay. As she waves her wand over the 
continent, trade forsakes the broad natural 
channels which conveyed it before to the Dele- 
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ware and Chesapeake bays and to the Gulfs 
of St. Lawrence and Mexico, and obedient te 
her command pours itself through her artifi- 
cial channels into her own once obscure sea- 
port. She stretches her wand again towards 
the ocean, and the commerce of all the conti- 
nents concentrates itself at her feet; and with 
it, strong and full floods of immigration ride 
in, contributing labor, capital, art, valor, and 
enterprise, to perfect and embellish our eyver- 
widening empire. 

When, and on what occasion, has Massa- 
chusetts or New York officiously and illegally 
intruded herself within the jurisdiction of sister 
States, to modify or reform their institutions? 
No, no, sir. Their faults have been quite 
different. They have conceded too often and 
too much for their own just dignity and in- 
fluence in Federal Administration, to the 
querulous complaints of the States in whose 
behalf the President arraigns them. I thank 
the President for the insult which, though so 
deeply unjust, was perhaps needful to arouse 
them to their duty in this great emergency 

The President, in this connection, reviews 
the acquisitions of new domain, the organiza- 
tion of new Territories, and the admission of 
new States, and arrives at results which must 
be as agreeably surprising to the slave States, 
as they are astounding.to the free States. He 
finds that the former have been altogether 
guiltless of political ambition, while he con- 
victs the latter not only of unjust territorial 
aggrandizement, but also of false and fraudu- 
lent clamor against the slave States, to cover 
their own aggressions. Notwithstanding the 
President’s elaborated misconceptions, these 
historical facts remain, namely—that no ac- 
quisition whatever has ever been made at the 
instance of the free States, and with a view to 
their aggrandizement: that Louisiana and 
Florida, incidentally acquired for general and 
important national objects, have already yield- 
ed to the slave States three States of their own 
class, while Texas was avowedly annexed as 
a means of security to Slavery, and one slave 
State has been already admitted from that ac- 
quisition, and Congress has stipulated for the 
admission of four more: that by way of equiv- 
alent for the admission of California a free 
State, the slave States have obtained a virtual 
repeal of the Mexican law which forbade Slave- 
ry in New Mexico and Utah; and that, asa 
consequence of that extraordinary legislation, 
Congress has also rescinded the prohibition of 
Slavery, which, in 1820, was extended over 
all of that part of Louisiana, except Missouri, 
which lies north of 36° 30% of north latitude. 
Sir, the real crime of the Northern States is 
this: they are forty degrees too high on the 
arc of north latitude. 

I dismiss for the present the President's first 
defence against the accusation of the new 
State of Kansas. 

On the 24th of January, 1856, when no im- 
portant event had happened which was un- 
known at the date of the President’s annual 
message, he submitted to Congress his second 
defence, in the form of a special message. In 


this paper, the President deplores, as the cause 
of all the troubles which have occurred in 
Kansas, delays of the organization of the 
Territory, which have been permitted by the 
Governor, Mr. Reeder. The organic law was 
passed by Congress on the 31st of May, 1854, 
but on that day there was not one lawful 
elector, citizen, or inhabitant, within the Ter- 
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ritory, while the question, whether Slavery or | 


universal Freedom should be established there, 
was devolved practically on the first Legisla- 
tive bodies to be elected by the people who 
were to become thereafter the inhabitants of 
Kansas. The election for the first Legislative 
bodies was appointed by the Governor to be 
held on the 30th of March, 1855; and the 2d 
day of July, 1855, was designated for the or- 
ganization of the Legislative Assembly. The 
only civilized community that was in contact 
with the new Territory was Missouri, a slave- 
holding State, at whose instance the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery within the Territory had been 
abrogated, so that she might attempt to colo- 
nize it with slaves. Immigrants were invited 
not only from all parts of the United States, 
but also from all other parts of the world, 
with a pledge that the people of the new Ter- 
ritory should be left perfectly free to establish 
or prohibit Slavery. A special election, how- 
ever, was held within the Territory on the 
29th day of November, 1854, without any 
preliminary census of the inhabitants, for the 
purpose of choosing a Delegate who might sit 
without a right to vote in Congress, during 
the second session of the Thirty-third Con- 
gress, which was to begin on the first Monday 
of December, 1854, and to end on the third 
day of March, 1855. Mr. J. W. Whitfield 
was certified to be elected. There were vehe- 
ment complaints of illegality in the election, 
but his title was nevertheless not contested, 
for the palpable reasons, that an investigation 
under the circumstances of the Territory, dur- 
ing so short a session of Congress, would be 
impossible, and that the question was of in- 
considerable magnitude. Yet the President 
laments that the Governor neglected to order 
the first election for the Legislative bodies of 
the new Territory to be held simultaneously 
with that hurried Congressional election. He 
assigns his reasons: ‘‘ Any question apper- 
‘taining to the qualifications of persons voting 
‘as the people of the Territory would (in that 
‘case, incidentally) have necessarily passed 
‘under the supervision of Congress (meaning 
‘the House of Representatives, ) and would 
‘have been determined before conflicting pas- 
‘sions had been inflamed by time, and before 
‘an opportunity would have been afforded 
‘for systematic interference by the people of 
‘individual States.’’ Could the President, in 
any explicit arrangement of words. more dis- 
tinctly have confessed his disappointment in 
failing to secure a merely formal election of 
Legislative bodies within the Territory, in 
fraud of the organic law, of the people of 
Kansas, and of the cause of natural justice 
and humanity ? 

The President then proceeds to launch se- 


vere denunciations against what he calls a 
propagandist attempt to colonize the Territory 
with opponents of Slavery. The whole Amer- 
ican Continent has been undergoing a process 
of colonization, in many forms, throughout a 
period of three hundred and fifty years. The 
only common element of all those forms was 
propagandism, Were not the voyages of Co- 
lumbus propagandist expeditions, under the 
auspices of the Pope of Rome? Was not the 
wide occupation of Spanish America a propa- 
gandism of the Catholic Church? The settle- 
ment of Massachusetts by the Pilgrims; of 
the New Netherlands by the reformers of Hol- 
land; the later plantation of the Mohawk val- 
ley by the Palatines: the establishment of 
Pennsylvania by the Friends; the mission of 
the Moravians at Bethlehem, in the same State; 
the foundation of Maryland by Lord Baltimore 
and his colony of British Catholics; the set- 
tlement of Jamestown by the Cavaliers and 
Churchmen of England; that of South Caro- 
lina by the Huguenots: Were not all these 
propagandist colonizations? Was not Texas 
settled by a colony of slaveholders, and Cali- 
fornia by companies of freemen? Yet never 
before did any Prince, King, Emperor, or 
President, denounce such colonizations. Does 
any law of nature or: nations forbid them? 
Does any public authority quarantine; on the 
ground of opinion, the ships which are con- 
tinually pouring into the gates of New York 
whole religious societies from Ireland, Wales, 
Germany, and Norway, with their pastors, 
and elerks, and choirs? 

But the President charges that the propa- 
gandists entered Kansas with a design to 
‘anticipate and force the determination of 
‘the Slavery question within the Territory,”’ 
(in favor of Freedom, ) forgetting, nevertheless, 
that he has only just before deplored a failure 
of his own to anticipate and force the deter- 
mination of that question in favor of Slavery, 
by a coup-de-main, in advance even of their 
departure from their homes in the Atlantic 
States andin Europe. He charges, moreover, 
that the propagandists designed to ‘‘ prevent 
‘the free and natural action of the inhabitants 
‘in the intended organization of the Territo- 
‘ry,’’ when, in fact, they were pursuing the 
only free and natural course to organize it by 
immigrating and becoming permanent inhab- 
itants, citizens, and electors, of Kansas. Not 
one unlawful or turbulent act has been hith- 
erto charged against any one of the propa- 
gandists of Freedom. Mark, now, an extra- 
ordinary inconsistency of the President. On 
the 29th of June, 1854, only twenty-nine days 
after the opening of the Territory, and before 
one of these emigrants had reached Kansas, 
or even Missouri, a propagandist association, 
but not of emigrants, named the Platte Coun- 
ty Self-Defensive Association, assembled at 
Weston, on the western border of Missouri, 
in the interest of Slavery; and it published, 
through the organ of the President of the 
United States at that place, a resolution, that 
‘¢ when called upon by any citizen of Kansas, 
‘its members would hold themselves in readi- 


‘ness to assist in removing any and all emi- 
“grants who should go there under the aid of 
‘Northern Emigrant Societies.’’ This associ- 
ation afterward often made good its atrocious 
threats, by violence against the property, 
peace, and lives, of unoffending citizens of 
Kansas. But the President of the United 
States, so far from denouncing it, does not 
even note its existence. 

The majority of the Committee on Territo- 
ries ingeniously elaborate the President’s 
charge, and arraign Massachusetts, her Emi- 
grant Aid Society, and her emigrants. What 
has Massachusetts done, worthy of censure? 
Before the Kansas organic law was passed by 
Congress, Massachusetts, on application, grant- 
ed to some of her citizens, who were engaged 
in ‘taking up’’ new lands in Western re- 
gions, one of those common charters which 
are used by all associations, industrial, moral, 
social, scientific, and religious, now-a-days, 
instead of copartnerships, for the more con- 
venient transaction of their fiscal affairs. The 
actual capital is some $60,000. Neither the 
granting of the charter, nor any legislative 
action of the association under it, was morally 
wrong. To emigrate from one State or Ter- 
ritory singly, or in company with others, with 
or without incorporation by statute, is a right 
of every citizen of the United States, as it is a 
right of every freeman in the world. The 
State that denies this right is a tyranny—the 
subject to whom is is denied is a slave. Such 
free emigration is the chief element of Ameri- 
can progress and civilization. Without it, 
there could be no community, no political 
Territory, no State in Kansas. Without it, 
there could have been no United States of 
America. To retain and carry into Kansas 
cherished political as well as moral, social, and 
religious convictions, is a right of every emi- 
grant. Must emigrants to that Territory carry 
there only their persons, and leave behind 
their minds and souls, disembodied and wan- 
dering in their native lands? They only are 
fit founders of a State who exercise indepen- 
dence of opinion: and it is to the exercise of 
that right that our new States, equally with 
all the older ones, owe their intelligence and 
vigor. 

““There are, who, distant from their native soil, 
Still for their own and country’s glory toil; 
While some, fast rooted to their parent spot, 
In life are useless, and in death, forgot.” 

It is not morally wrong for Massachusetts 
to aid her sons, by a charter, to do what in 
itself is innocent and commendable. The 
President and the majority of the committee 
maintain that such associations are in violation 
of national or at least of international laws. 
» Here is the Constitution of the United States, 
and here are the Statutes at Large, in ten vol- 
umes octavo. Let the President or his de- 
fenders point out the inhibition. They specify, 
particularly, that the action of the State vio- 
lates a law of comity, which regulates the in- 
tercourse of independent States, and especially 
the intercourse between the members of the 
Federal Union. 


maqui. Let them point out in these pages 
this law of comity. There is no law of comity 
which forbids nations from permitting and en- 
couraging emigration, on the ground of opin- 
ion. Moreover, Slavery is an outlaw under 
the law of nations. Still further, the Consti- 
tution of the United States has expressly in- 
corporated into itself all of the laws of comity, 
for regulating the intercourse between inde- 
pendent States, which it deems proper to adopt. 
Whatever is forbidden expressly by the Con- 
stitution is unlawful. Whatever is not for- 
bidden is lawful. The supposed law of comity 
is not incorporated into the Constitution. 

With the aid of the Committee on Territo- 
ries, we discover that the emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts have violated the supposed national 
laws, not by any unlawful conduct of their 
own, but by provoking the unlawful and fla- 
gitious conduct of the invaders of Kansas. 
‘¢ They passed through Missouri in large num- 
‘bers, using violent language, and giving 
‘unmistakable indications of their hostility 
‘to the domestic institutions of that State.’’ 
and thus ‘‘they created apprehensions that 
‘the object of the Emigrant Aid Company was 
‘to abolitionize Kansas, as a means of prose- 
‘cuting a relentless warfare upon the institu- 
‘tion of Slavery within the limits of Missouri, 
‘which apprehensions, increasing with the 
‘progress of events, ultimately became settled 
‘convictions of the people of western Mis- 
* souri.’’ 

Missouri builds railroads, steamboats, and 
wharves. It cannot be, therefore, that the 
mere ‘‘largeness of the numbers’’ of the 
Eastern travellers offended or alarmed the bor- 
derers. I confess my surprise that the so- 
journers used violent language. It seems un- 
like them. I confess my greater surprise that 
the borderers were disturbed so deeply by 
mere words. It seems unlike them. Which 
of the domestic institutions of Missouri were 
those against which the travellers manifested 
determined hostility? Not certainly her man- 
ufactories, banks, railroads, churches, and 
schools. All these are domestic institutions 
held in high respect by the men of Massa- 
chusetts, and are just such ones as these emi- 
grants are now establishing in Kansas. It 
was therefore African Slavery alone, a peculiar 
domestic institution of Missouri, against 
which their hostility was directed. Waiving 
a suspicious want of proof of the unwise 
conduct charged against them, I submit that 
clearly they did not thereby endanger that 
peculiar institution in Missouri, for they pass- 
ed directly through that State into Kansas. 
How, then, were the borderers provoked? 
The Missourians inferred, from the language 
and demeanor of the travellers, that they 
would abolitionize Kansas, and thereafter, by 
means of Kansas abolitionized, prosecute a 
relentless warfare against Slavery in Missouri. 
Far-seeing statesmen are these Missouri bor- 
derers, but less deliberate than far-sighted. 
Kansas was not to be abolitionized. It had 
never been otherwise than abolitionized. Abo- 


Here are Vattel and Burla-/ litionized Kansas would constitute no means 


for the prosecution of such a warfare. Mis- 
souri lies adjacent to abolitionized Iowa on 
the north, and to abolitionized Illinois on the 
east, yet neither of these States has ever been 
used for such designs. How could this fear- 
ful enemy prosecute a warfare against Slavery 
in Missouri? Only by buying the plantations 
of her citizens at their own prices, and so 
qualifying themselves to speak their hostility 
through the ballot-boxes? Could apprehen- 
sions so absurd justify the invasion of Kan- 
sas? Are the people of Kansas to be disfran- 
chised and trodden down by the President of 
the United States, in punishment for any ex- 
travagance of emigrants, in Missouri, on the 
way to that Territory? 

Such is the President’s second defence, so 
far as it presents new matter in avoidance of 
the accusation of the new State of Kansas. 

I proceed in the third place, to establish the 
truth of the accusations. Of what sort must 
the proofs be? Manifestly only such as the 
circumstances of the case permit to exist. 
Not engrossed documents, authenticated by 
executive, judicial, or legislative officers. ‘The 
transactions occurred in an unorganized 
country. All the authorities subsequently es- 
tablished in the Territory are implicated, all 
the complainants disfranchised. Only pre- 
sumptive evidence, derived from the contem- 
poraneous statements and actions of the par- 
ties concerned, can be required. 

Such presumptive evidence is derived from 
the nature and character of the President’s 
defences. Why did the President plead at all 
on the 3lst of December last, when the new 
State of Kansas was yet unorganized, and 
could not appear here to prefer her accusa- 
tions until the 23d of March? Why, if he 
must answer so prematurely, did he not plead 
@ general and direct denial? Ifhe must plead 
specially, why did he not set forth the facts, 
instead of withholding all actual information 
concerning the case? Why, since, instead of 
defending himself, he must implead his accu- 
ser, did he not state, at least, the ground on 
which that accuser claimed to justify the con- 
duct of which he complained? Why did he 
threaten ‘‘to overcome and suppress’’ the 
people of Kansas, as insurrectionists, if he did 
not mean to terrify them, and to prevent their 
appearing here, or at least to prejudice their 
cause? Why did he mock them with a prom- 
ise of protection thereafter, against interfer- 
ence by citizens of other States, if they should 
deport themselves peacefully and submissively 
to the Territorial authorities, if no cause for 
apprehending such interference had already 
been given by previous invasions? Why did 
he labor to embarrass his accuser by identify- 
ing her cause with the subject of abolition of 
Slavery, and stigmatize her supporters with 
opprobrious epithets, and impute to them de- 
praved and seditious motives? Why did he 
interpose the false and impertinent issue, 
whether one State could intervene by its laws 
or by force to abolish Slavery in another 
State? Why did he distort the Constitution, 
and present it as expressly guarantying the 
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perpetuity of Slavery? Why did he arraign 
so unnecessarily and so unjustly, not one. 
but all of the original Northern States? Why 
did he drag into this case, where only Kansas 
is concerned, a studied, partial, and prejudi- 
cial history of the past enlargements of the 
national domain, and of the past contests be- 
tween the slave States and the free States, in 
their rivalry for the balance of power? 

Why did not the President rest content with 
one such attack on the character and conduct 
of the new State of Kansas, in anticipating 
her coming, if he felt assured that she really 
had no merit on which to stand? Why did 
he submit a second plea in advance? Why 
in this plea does he deplore the delays which 
prevented Missouri borderers from effecting 
the conquest of Kansas, and the establishment 
of Slavery therein, at the time of the Con- 
gressional election held in November, 1854, in 
fraud of the Kansas law, and of justice and 
humanity ? Why, without reason, or author- 
ity of public or of national law, does he de- 
nounce Massachusetts, her Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety, and her emigrants? If ‘‘ propagand- 
ist’’ emigrations must be denounced, why 
does he spare the Platte County Self-Defensive 
Association? Why does hecharge Governor 
Reeder with ‘‘ failing to put forth all his en- 
‘ergies to prevent or counteract the tenden- 
‘ cies to illegality which are found to exist in 
‘all imperfectly organized and newly associa- 
‘ted countries,’ if, indeed, no “illegality’’ 
has occurred there? While thus, by impli- 
cation, admitting that such illegality has oc- 
curred in Kansas, why does he not tell us its 
nature and extent? Why, when Gov. Reeder 
was implicated in personal conduct, not crim- 
inal, but incongruous with his official rela- 
tions, did the President retain him im office 
until after he had proclaimed at Easton that 
Kansas had been subjugated by the borderers 
of Missouri, and why, after he had done so, 
and had denounced the Legislature, did the 
President remove him for the same pre-existing 
cause only? Why doesthe President admit 
that the election for the legislative bodies of 
Kansas was held under circumstances inaus- 
picious to a truthful and legal result, if, nevy- 
ertheless, the result attained was indeed a 
truthful and legal one? On what evidence 
does the President ground his statement, that 
after that election, there were mutwal com- 
plaints of usurpation, fraud, and violence, 
when we hear from no other quarter of such 
complaints made by the party that prevailed ? 
If there were such mutual accusations, and 
even if they rested on probable grounds, 
would that fact abate the right of the people 
of Kansas to a Government of their own, se- 
curing asafe and well-ordered freedom? Why 
does the President argue that the Governor 
(Mr. Reeder) alone had the power to receive 
and consider the returns of the election of the 
Legislative bodies, and that he certified those 
returns in fifteen out of the twenty-two dis- 
tricts, when he knows that the Governor, be- 
ing his own agent, gave the certificates, on 
the ground that the returns were technically 
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correct, and that the illegality complained of| senting a connected system of maxims and 


was in the conduct of the elections, and in 
the making up of the returns by the judges, 
and that the terror of the armed invasion pre- 
vented all complaints of this kind from being 
presented to the Governor? Why does the 
President repose on the fact that the Gover- 
nor, on the ground of informality in the re- 
turns, rejected the members who were chosen 
in the seven other districts, and ordered new 
elections therein, and certified in favor of the 
persons then chosen, when he knows that the 
majority, elected in the fifteen districts, expel- 
led at once the persons chosen at such second 
elections, and admitted those originally re- 
turned as elected.in these seven districts, on 
the ground that the Governor’s rejection of 
them, and the second elections which he or- 
dered, were unauthorized and illegal? Why 
does the President, although omitting to men- 
tion this last fact, nevertheless justify the ex- 
pulsion of these newly elected members, on 
the ground that it was authorized by parlia- 
mentary law, when he knows that there was 
no parliamentary or other law existing in the 
Territory, but the organic act of Congress, 
which conferred no such power on the Legis- 
lature? Why was Governor Reeder replaced 
by Mr. Shannon, who immediately proclaimed 
that the Legislative bodies which his predeces- 
sor had denounced were the legitimate Legis- 
lature of the Territory ? Why does the Presi- 
dent plead that the subject of the alleged Mis- 
sourian usurpation and tyranny in Kansas 
was one which, by its nature, appertained ex- 
clusively to the jurisdiction of the local au- 
thorities of the Territory, when, if the charges 
were true, there were no legitimate local au- 
thorities within the Territory? Is a foreign 
usurpation in a defenceless Territory of the 
United States to be tolerated, if only it be 
successful? And is the Government de facto, 
by whomsoever usurped, and with whatever 
tyranny exercised, entitled to demand obedi- 
ence from the people, and to be recognized by 
the President of the United States? Why 
does he plead, that ‘‘ whatever irregularities 
may have occurred, it is now too late to raise 
the question ?’’ Is there nothing left but en- 
durance to citizens of the United States, con- 
stituting a whole political community of men, 
women, and children—an incipient American 


State—subjugated and oppressed? Must they 


sit down in peace, abandoned, contented, and 
despised? Why does he plead, that ‘‘ at least 
‘itis a question as to which, neither now, nor 
‘at any previous time, has the least possible 
‘legal authority been possessed by the Presi- 
‘dent of the United States?’’ Did any ma- 
gistrate ever before make such an exhibition 
of ambitious imbecility? Cannot Congress 
clothe him with power to act, and is it not his 
duty to ask power to remove usurpation and 
subyert tyranny in a Territory of the United 
States? Are these the tone, the tenor, and 
the staple, of a defence, where the accused is 
guiltless, and the crimes charged were never 
committed? The President virtually confesses 
all the transactions charged, by thus pre- 


principles, invented to justify them. 

I proceed, however, to clinch conviction by 
direct and positive proofs: First, the state- 
ments of the party which has been overborne. 
General Pomeroy and his associates, in behalf 
of the State of Kansas, make this representa- 
tion concerning the Congressional election 
held in the Territory on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1854: 

‘‘ The first ballot-box that was opened upon 
‘our virgin soil was closed to us by overpow- 
‘ering numbers and impending force. So 
‘bold and reckless were our invaders, that 
‘they cared not toconceal their attack. They 
‘came upon us, not in the guise of voters, to 
‘steal away our franchise, but boldly and 
‘openly, to snatch it with a strong hand. 
‘They came directly from their own homes, 
‘and in compact and organized bands, with 
‘arms in hand and provisions for the expedi- 
‘tion, marched to our polls, and, when their 
‘work was done, returned whence they came. 
‘It is unnecessary to enter into the details; it 
‘is enough to say that in three districts, in 
‘which, by the most irrefragable evidence, 
‘there were not one hundred and fifty voters, 
‘most of whom refused to participate in the 
‘mockery of the elective franchise, these inva- 
‘ders polled over a thousand votes.’’ 

In regard to the election of the 30th of 
March, 1855, the same party states : 

‘They (the Missourians) arrived at their 
‘several destinations the night before the elec- 
‘tion and having pitched their camps and 
‘placed their sentries, waited for the coming 
‘day. Baggage wagons were there, with 
‘arms and ammunition enough for a protrac- 
‘ted fight, and among them two brass field- 
‘pieces, ready charged. They came with 
‘drums beating and flags flying, and their 
‘leaders were of the most prominent and con- 
‘spicuous men of their respective States. In 
‘the morning they surrounded the polls, arm- 
‘ed with guns, bowie-knives and revolvers, 
‘and declared their determination to vote at 
‘all hazards, and in spite of all consequences. 
‘If the judges could be made to subserve their 
‘purposes, and receive their votes, and if no 
‘ obstacle was cast in their way, their leaders 
‘exerted themselves to preserve peace and or- 
‘der in the conduct of the election; but at 
‘the same time did not hesitate to declare, 
‘that if not allowed to vote, they would pro- 
‘ceed to any extremity in destruction of 
‘property and life. Ifthe control of the polls 
‘could not be had otherwise, the judges were 
‘by intimidation, and, if necessary, by vio- 
‘lence, prevented from performing their duty, 
‘or, if unyielding in this respect, were driven 
‘from their post, and the vacancy filled in 
‘form by the persons on the ground; and 
‘whenever by any means they had obtained 
‘the control of the board, the foreign vote 
‘was promiscuously poured in, without dis- 
‘crimination or reserve, or the slightest care 
‘to conceal its nefarious illegality. At one 
‘of the polls, two of the judges having man- 
‘fully stood up in the face of the armed mob, 


‘and declared they would do their duty, one 
‘portion of the mob commenced to tear down 
‘the house, another proceeded to break in the 
‘door of the judges’ room, whilst others, with 
‘drawn knives, posted themselves at the win- 
‘dow, with the proclaimed purpose of killing 
‘any voter who would allow himself to be 
‘sworn. Voters were dragged from the win- 
‘dow, because they would not show their 
‘tickets, or vote at the dictation of the mob; 
‘and the invaders declared openly, at the 
‘polls, that they would cut the throats of the 
‘judges, if they did not receive their votes 
‘without requiring an oath as to their resi- 
‘dence. The room was finally forced, and the 
‘judges, surrounded by an armed and excited 
‘crowd, were offered the alternative of resig- 
‘nation or death, and five minutes were al- 
‘lowed for their decision. The ballot-box was 
‘seized, and, amid shouts of ‘ Hurrah for 
‘ Missouri,’ was carried into the mob. The 
‘two menaced judges then left the ground, 
‘together with all the resident citizens, except 
‘a few who acted in the outrage, because the 
‘result expected from it corresponded to their 
‘own views. 
“When an excess of the foreign force was 
‘found to be had at one poll, detachments 
‘were sent to the ‘others, * * * * A 
‘minister of the Gospel, who refused to accede 
‘to the demands of a similar mob of some 400 
‘armed and organized men, was driven by 
‘violence from his post, and the vacancy filled 
by themselves. * * * * Another cler- 
‘gyman, for the expression of his opinion, 
‘was assaulted and beaten. * * * # 
‘The inhabitants of the district, powerless to 
‘resist the abundant supply of arms and am- 
‘munition, organized preparation, and over- 
_Whelming numbers of the foreigners, left the 
‘polls without voting. * * * Inthe Law- 
‘rence district, one voter was fired at, as he 
‘was driven from the election ground, * * 
‘ * Finding they had a greater force than 
‘was necessary for that poll, some 200 men 
‘were drafted from the number, and sent off 
“under the proper officers to another district, 
‘after which they still polled from this camp 
‘700 votes. * * * Inthe 4th and 7th dis- 
‘tricts, the invaders came together in an arm- 
‘ed and organized body, with trains of fifty 
‘wagons, besides horsemen, and, the night 
‘before election, pitched their camps in the 
‘vicinity of the polls, and having appointed 
‘their own judges, in place of those who, 
‘from intimidation or otherwise, failed to at- 
‘tend, they voted without any proof of resi- 
‘dence. In these two election districts, where 
‘the census shows 100 voters, there were poll- 
‘ed 314 votes, and last fall 765 votes, although 
‘a large part of the actual residents did not 
‘vote on either occasion. * “* * # * 
‘From a careful examination of the returns, 
‘we are satisfied that over 3,000 votes were 
‘thus cast by the citizens and residents of the 
‘ States.” 
I place in opposition to these statements of 
the party that was overborne, the statements 
of the party that prevailed, beginning with 
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signals of the attack, and ending with celebra- 
tions of the victory. 

General Stringfellow addressed the invaders 
in Missouri, on the eve of the election of March 
30, 1855, thus: 

“To those who have qualms of conscience 
‘as to violating laws, State or National, the 
‘time has come when such impositions must 
‘be disregarded, as your rights and property 
‘are in danger; and I advise you, one and all, 
‘to enter every election district in Kansas, in 
‘defiance of Reeder and his vile myrmidons, 
‘and vote, at the point of the bowie-knife and 
‘revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, as 
‘our case demands it. It is enough that the 
‘slaveholding interest wills it, from which 
‘there is no appeal. What right has Governor 
‘Reeder to rule Missourians in Kansas? His 
‘proclamation and prescribed oath must be 
‘repudiated. It is your interest to do so. 
‘Mind that Slavery is established where it is 
‘not prohibited.” 

The Kansas Herald, an organ of both the 
Administration and the Pro-Slavery party, 
announced the result of the Legislative elec- 
tion in the Territory immediately afterwards, 
as follows: 

“Yesterday was a proud and glorious day 
‘for the friends of Southern Rights. The 
‘triumph of the Pro-Slavery party is complete 
‘and overwhelming. Come on, Southern mea! 
‘Bring your slaves, and fill up the Reais tk 
‘Kansas is saved |” 

The Sguatter Sovereign, published in Mis- 
souri, thus announced the result of the election, 
the day after it closed. 


“INDEPENDENCE, March, 31, 1855, 


“Several hundred emigrants from Kansas 
“have just entered our city. They were pre- 
‘ceded by the Westport and Independence 
‘brass bands. They came in at the west side 
‘of the public square, and proceeded entirely 
‘around it, the bands cheering us with fine 
‘music, and the emigrants with good news. 
‘Immediately following the bands were about 
‘two hundred horsemen in regular order; 
‘following these were one hundred and fifty 
‘wagons, carriages, &c. They gave repeated 
‘cheers for Kansas and Missouri. They report 
‘that not an Anti-Slavery man will be in the 
‘Legislature of Kansas. We have made a 
‘clean sweep.” 

A letter written at Brunswick, in Missouri, 
dated April 20th, 1855, and published in the 
New York Herald, a Pro- -Slavery journal, says 
that “from five to seven thousand men started 
‘from Missouri to attend the election, some to 
‘remove, but the most to return to their fami- 
“lies, with an intention, if they liked the Ter- 

‘ritory, to make it their permanent abode, at 
‘the earliest moment practicable. But they 
‘intended to vote. ‘The Missourians were, 
‘many of them, Douglas men. There were 
‘150 voters from this county, 175 from How- 
‘ard, 100 from Cooper. Indeed, every county 
‘furnished its quota; and when they set out, 
‘it looked like an army. * * They were 
‘armed. * * * And, as there were no 
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‘houses in the Territory, they carried tents. 
‘Their mission was a peaceable one—to vote, 
‘and to drive down stakes for their future 
‘homes. After the election, some 1,500 of the 
‘voters sent a committee to Mr. Reeder, to as- 
‘certain if it was his purpose to ratify the 
‘election. He answered that it was, and said 
‘the majority at an election must carry the 
‘day. But it is not to be denied that the 
‘1,500, apprehending that the Governor might 
‘attempt to play the tyrant—since his conduct 
‘had already been insidious and unjust—wore 
‘on their hats bunches of hemp. They were 
‘resolved, if a tyrant attempted to trample 
‘upon the rights of the sovereign people, to 
‘hang him.” 

On the 29th of May, 1855, the Sguatter Sov- 
ereign, an organ of the invasion in Missouri, 
thus gave utterance to its spirit: 

“From reports now received of Reeder, he 
‘never intends returning to our borders. 
‘ Should he do 80, we, without hesitation, say 
‘that our people ought to hang him by the 
‘neck, like a traitorous dog as he is, so soon as 
‘he puts his unhallowed feet upon our shores. 

“Vindicate your characters and the Terri- 
‘tory ; and should the ungrateful dog dare to 
‘come among us again, hang him to the first 
‘rotten tree. 

“ A military force to protect the ballot-box! 
‘Let President Pierce, or Governor Reeder, or 
‘any other power, attempt such a course in 
‘this, or any portion of the Union, and that 
‘day will never be forgotten.” 

Governor Reeder, at Easton, in Pennsylva- 
nia, on his first return to that place after the 
elections, declared the same result in frank and 
candid words, which cost him his office, 
namely : 

“Tt was indeed too true that Kansas had 
‘been invaded, conquered, subjugated, by an 
‘armed force from beyond her borders, led on 
‘by a fanatical spirit, trampling under foot 
‘the principles of the Kansas bill and the 
‘right of suffrage.” 

The Honorable David R. Atchison, a direct 
and out-spoken man, who never shrinks from 
responsibility, and who is confessedly eminent 
at once as a political leader in Missouri and 
as a leader of the Pro-Slavery movement 
therein directed against Kansas, in a speech 
reported as having been made to his fellow- 
citizens, and which, so far as I know, has not 
been disavowed, said: 

“T saw it with my own eyes. These men 
‘came with the avowed purpose of driving or 
‘expelling you from the Territory. What did 
‘J advise you to do? Why, meet them at 
‘their own game. When the first election 
‘came off, I told you to go over and vote. 
‘You did so, and beat them. We, our party 
‘in Kansas, nominated General Whitfield. 
‘They, the Abolitionists, nominated Flenni- 
‘ken; not Flanegan, for Flanegan was a good, 
‘honest man, but Mlenniken. Well, the next 
‘day after the election, that same Flenniken, 
‘with three hundred of his voters, left the 
‘ Territory, and bas never returned—no, never 
‘returned ! 


“Well, what next? Why, an election for 
‘members of the Legislature, to organize the 
‘Territory, must be held. What did I advise 
‘you to do then? Why, meet them on their 
‘own ground, and beat them at their own 
‘game again; and, cold and inclement as the 
‘weather was, 1 went over with a company 
‘of men. My objectin going was not to vote; 
‘I had not aright to vote, unless I had dis- 
‘franchised myself in Missouri. I was not 
‘within two miles of a voting place. My ob- 
‘ject in going was not to vote, but to settle a 
‘difficulty between two of our candidates; 
‘and Abolitionists of the North said, and 
‘published it abroad, that Atchison was there 
‘with bowie-knife and revolver, and by God 
‘’twas true. I never did go into that Terri- 
‘tory, I never intend to go into that Territory, 
‘without being prepared for all such kind of 
‘cattle. Well, we beat them ; and Gov. Reeder 
‘gave certificates to a majority of all the mem- 
‘bers of both Houses; and then, after they 
‘were organized, as everybody will admit, 
‘they were the only competent persons to say 
‘who were and who were not members of the 
“same.” 

A tree is known by itsfruits. If Missourians 
voted in Kansas, it would be expected that 
the ballots deposited would exceed the num- 
ber of electors. Just so it was. We have 
seen that it was so asserted. The Executive 
Journal, recently obtained, proves that in four 
districts, where the results were not contested, 
2,964 votes were cast on the 30th of March, 
although only 1,365 voters were there, as as- 
certained by the census, Again: The legisla- 
ture chosen on the 30th of March, 1855, with- 
drew from the interior of the Territory to a 
place inconvenient to its citizens, and on the 
border of Missouri. There that Legislature 
enacted laws to this effect, namely: forbid- 
ding the speaking, writing, or printing, or 
publishing, of anything, in any form, calcu- 
lated to disaffect slaves, or induce them to 
escape, under pain of not less than five years 
imprisonment with hard labor; and forbid- 
ding free persons from maintaining, by speech, 
writing, or printing, or publishing, that slaves 
cannot lawfully be held in the Territory, un- 
der pain of imprisonment and hard labor two 
years. 

The Legislature further enacted, that no 
person “conscientiously opposed to holding 
slaves,” or entertaining doubts of the legal] 
existence of Slavery in Kansas, shall sit as a 
juror in the trial of any cause founded ona 
breach of the laws which I have described. 
They further provided, that all officers and 
attorneys should be sworn, not only to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, 
but also to support and sustain the organic 
law of the Territory, and the Fugitive Slave 
Taw; and that any persons offering to vote 
shall be presumed to be entitled to vote until 
the contrary is shown; and if any one, when 
required, shall refuse to take an oath to sus- 
tain the Fugitive Slave Law, he shall not be 
permitted to vote. Although they passed a 
law that none but an inhabitant who had paid 


























a tax should vote, yet they made no time of 
residence necessary, and provided for the im- 
mediate payment of a poll tax; so virtually 
declaring that on the eve of an election the 
people of a neighboring State can come in, in 
unlimited numbers, and, by taking up a resi- 


dence of a day or an hour, pay a poll tax, and 


thus become legal voters, and then, after vo- 


ting, return to their own State. They thus, 
in practical effect, provided for the people of 


Missouri to control future elections at their 
pleasure, and permitted such only of the real 
inhabitants of the Territory to vote as are 


friendly to the holding of slaves. 
They permitted no election of any of the 


officers in the Territory to be made by the 


people thereof, but created the offices, and filled 


them, or appointed officers to fill them, for 
They provided that the next 


long periods. 
annual election should be held in October, 


1856, and the Assembly should meet in Jan- 


uary, 1857; so that none of these laws could 


be changed until the lower House might be 
changed, in 1856; but the Council, which is 


elected for two years, could not be changed 


so as to allow a change of the laws or officers 


until the session.of 1858, however much the 
inhabitants of the Territory might desire it. 
How forcibly do these laws illustrate that old 
political maxim of the English nation, that a 


Parliament called by a conqueror is itself con- 


quered and enslaved! Who but foreigners, 
usurpers, and tyrants, could have made for 
‘the people of Kansas—a people “perfectly 
free”’—such laws as these. Anatomists will 
describe the instrument, and even the force of 
the blow, if only you show them the wound. 

Behold the proofs on which the allegations 
of invasion, usurpation, and tyranny, made by. 
the new State of Kansas, rest. They are, lst, 
the President’s own virtual admission, by de- 
fences indirect, irrelevant, ill-tempered, sophis- 
tical, and evasive; 2d, an absolute agreement, 
concurrence, and harmony, between the state- 
ments of the conflicting parties who were en- 
gaged in the transactions involved; third: 
the consequences of those transactions exactly 
such as must follow, if the accusations be 
true, and such as could not result if they be 
false. A few words, however, must be added, 
to bring more distinctly into view the Presi- 
dent’s complicity in these transactions, and to 
establish his responsibility therefor. The Pres- 
ident openly lent his official influence and 
patronage to the slaveholders of Missouri, to 
effect the abrogation of the prohibition of 
Slavery in Kansas, contained in the act of 
Congress of 1820. He knew their purposes 
in regard to the elections in Kansas. He never 
interfered to prevent, to defeat, or to hinder 
them. He employed his official patronage to 
aid them. He now defends and protects the 
usurpation and tyranny, established by the 
invaders in Kansas, with all the influence of 
his exalted station, and even with the military 
power of the Republic; and he argues the 
duty of the people there to submit to the forci- 
ble establishment of Slavery, in violation of 
the national pledge, which he concurred in 
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giving, that they should be left perfectly free 
to reject and exclude that justly obnoxious 
system. It thus appears that the President 
of the United States holds the people of Kan- 
sas prostrate and enslaved at his feet. 

To complete the painful account of this 
great crime, it is necessary now to add that 
there has not been one day nor night, since 
the Government of Kansas was constituted 
and confided to the President of the United 
States, in which either the properties or the 
liberties, or even the lives, of its citizens have 
been secure against the violence and ven- 
geance of the extreme foreign faction which he 
upholds and protects. At thisday, Kansas is 
becoming, more distinctly than before, the 
scene of a conflict of irreconcilable opinions, 
to be determined by brute force. No immi- 
grant goes there unarmed, no citizen dwells 
there in safety unarmed; armed masses of 
men are proceeding into the Territory, from 
various parts of the United States, to complete 
the work of invasion and tyranny which he 
has thus begun, under circumstances of fraud 
and perfidy unworthy of the character of a 
ruler of a free people. This gathering con- 
flict in Kansas divides the sympathies, inter- 
ests, passions, and prejudices, of the people of 
the United States. hether, under such cir- 
cumstances, it can be circumscribed within 
the limits of the Territory of Kansas, must 
be determined by statesmen from their know- 
ledge of the courses of civil commotions, which 
have involved questions of moral right and 
conscientious duty, as well as balances of po- 
litical power. Whether, on the other hand, 
the people of Kansas, under these circumstan- 
ces, will submit to this tyranny of a citizen 
of the United States like themselves, whose 
term of political power is nearly expired, can 
be determined by considering it in the aspect 
in which it is viewed by themselves. Speech- 
less here, as they yet are, I give utterance to 
their united voices, and, holding in my hand 
the arraignment of George III, by the Con- 
gress of 1776, I impeach—in the words of 
that immortal text—the President of the Uni- 
ted States : 

“ He has refused to pass laws for the accom- 
‘modation of the people, unless they would 
‘relinquish the right of representation in their 
‘Legislature, a right inestimable to them, and 
‘formidable to tyrants only: 

‘He has called together legislative bodies 
‘at a place unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
‘tant from the depository of their public re- 
‘cords, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
‘into compliance with his measures : 

He has prevented Legislative Houses from 
being elected, for no other cause than his con- 
viction that they would “oppose with manly 
‘firmness his invasions on the rights of the 
‘people: 

“ He has refused for a long time after” spu- 
rious Legislative Houses were imposed by 
himself, by usurpation, on the people of Kan- 


sas ‘‘to cause others to be elected, whereby 


‘the legislative powers, incapable of annihila- 
‘tion, have returned to the people at large, for 
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‘their exercise, the State remaining in the 
‘mean time exposed to all the danger of in- 
‘vyasion from without, and civil war within: 

“He has created a multitude of new offices, 
‘and sent hither swarms of officers, to harass 
‘our people, and eat out their substance: 

“ He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
‘standing armies, to compel our submission 
‘toa foreign” Legislature, ‘and has affected 


‘to render the military independent of, and | this tribunal? 


‘superior to, the civil power: 

“He has combined with others to subject us 
‘to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, 
‘and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his 
‘assent to their acts of pretended legislation: 


“For protecting” invaders of Kansas “ from 
‘punishment for any murders which they 
‘shall commit on the inhabitants” of this Ter- 
ritory : 

“For abolishing the free system of Ameri- 
‘can law in” this Territory, “establishing 
‘therein an arbitrary Government, so as fo 
‘render it at once an example and fit instru- 
‘ment for introducing the same absolute rule 
‘into” other Territories: 

“For taking away our charter, abolishing 
‘our most valuable laws, and altering funda- 
‘mentally the powers of our Government: 

“For suspending our own Legislature, and 
‘ declaring” an usurping Legislature, constitu- 
ted by himself, “invested with power to le- 
‘gislate for us in all cases whatsoever.” 


What is wanting here to fill up the comple- 
ment of a high judicial process? Is it anac- 
cuser? The youngest born of the Republic 
is before you, imploring you to rescue her 
from immolation on the altar of public fac- 
tion. Isitacrime? Bethink yourselves what 
it is that has been subverted. It is the whole 
of a complete and rounded-off Republican 
Government of a Territory indeed, by name, 
but, in substance, a Civil State. Consider the 
effect. The people of Kansas were “ perfectly 
free.” They now are free only to submit and 
obey. Consider whose system that Republi- 
can Government was, and the Power that es- 
tablished it. It was one of the Constitutions 
of the United States, established by an act of 
the Congress of the United States. Consider 
what a tyranny it is that has been built on 
that atrocious usurpation. It is not a dis- 
criminating tyranny, that selects and punishes 
one, or a few, or even many, but it disfran- 
chises all, and reduces every citizen to abject 
slavery. Examine the code created by the 
Legislature. All the statutes of the State of 
Missouri are enacted in gross, without altera- 
tion or amendment, for the government of 
Kansas ; and then, at the end, the hasty blun- 
der of misnomer is corrected by an explana- 
tory act, that wherever the word “State” oc- 
curs, it means ‘‘ Territory.” And what a 
code! One that stifles not, indeed, the fruits 
of the womb, but the equally important ele- 
ment of a State, the fruits—the immortal 
fruits—of the mind; a code that puts in peril 
all rights and liberties whatsoever, by denying 
to men the right to know, to utter, and to 


argue, freely, according to conscience—a right 
in itself conservative of all other rights and 
liberties. Isan offender wanting? Hestands 
before you, in many respects the most eminent 
man in all the world—the President of the 
' United States—the constitutional and chosen 
defender and protector of the people who 
have been subjugated and enslaved. Is there 


unything of dignity or authority wanting to 


Where elsewhere shall be 

| found one more august than the Senate of the 
United States? Itis the ancient, constant, 
and undoubted right and usage of Parlia- 
ments—it is the chief purpose of their being 
—to question and complain of all persons, of 
what degree soever, found grievous to the 
Commonwealth, in abusing the power and 
trust committed to them by the People. Does 
this tribunal need a motive? We have that, 
too, in painful reality. These usurpations and 
oppressions have hitherto rested with the 
President of the United States, and those 
whom he has abetted. If they shall be left 
unredressed, they will henceforth become, by 
adoption, our own. 

The conviction of the offending President 
is complete, and now he sinks out of view. 
His punishment rests with the People of the 
United States, whose trust he has betrayed. 
His conviction was only incidental to the bus- 
iness which is the order of the day. The or- 
der of the day is the redress of the wrongs of 
Kansas. a 

How like unto each other are the parallels 
of tyranny and revolution in all countries 
and in all times! Kansas is to-day in the 
very act of revolution against a tyranny of 
the President of the United States, identical 
in all its prominent features with that tyran- 
ny of the King of England which gave birth 
to the American Revolution. Kansas has in- 
stituted a revolution, simply because ordinary 
remedies can never be applied in great politi- 
cal emergencies. There is a profound philos- 
ophy that belongs to revolutions. According 
to that philosophy, the President is assumed 
by the people of Kansas to entertain a resent- 
ment which can never be appeased, and his 
power, consequently, must be wholly taken 
away. Happily, however, for Kansas, and for 
us, her revolution is one that was anticipated 
and sanctioned and provided for in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and is therefore 
a peaceful and (paradoxical as the expression 
may seem) a constitutional one. Never be- 
fore have I seen occasion so great for admiring 
the wisdom and forecast of those who raised 
that noble edifice of civil government. The 
people of Kansas, deprived of their sovereign- 
ty by a domestic tyranny, have nevertheless 
lawfully rescued it provisionally, and, so ex- 
ercising it, have constituted themselves a 
State, and applied to Congress to admit them 
as such into the Federal Union. Congress has 
power to admit the new State thus organized. 
The favorable exercise of that power will ter- 
minate and crown the revolution. Once a 
State, the people of Kansas can preserve in- 
ternal order, and defend themselves against 
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invasion, 
as effectual as it is peaceful] and simple. 


This is the remedy for the evils existing in 
the Territory of Kansas, which I propose. 
Happily, there is no need to prove it to be 


either a lawful one or a proper one, or the 
only possible one. 
ted States and the Committee on Territories 
unanimously concede all this broad ground, 
because he recommends it, and they adopt it. 

Wherein, then, do I differ from them? 
Simply thus. I propose to apply the remedy 
now, by admitting the new State with its pre- 
sent population and present Constitution. My 
opponents insist on postponing the measure 
until the Territory shall be conceded by the 
usurping authorities to contain 93,700 inhab- 
itants, and until those authorities shall direct 
and authorize the people to organize a new 
State, under a new Constitution. In other 
words, I propose to allow the people of Kan- 
sas to apply the constitutional remedy at 
once. The President proposes to defer it in- 
definitely, and to commit the entire applica- 
tion of it to the hands of the Missouri bor- 
derers. He confesses the inadequacy of that 
course by asking appropriations of money to 
enable him to maintain and preserve order 
within the Territory until the indefinite period 
when the constitutional remedy shall be ap- 
plied. There is no sufficient reason for the 
delay which the Presidentadvises. Headmits 
the rightfulness and necessity of the remedy. 
It is as rightful and necessary now as it ever 
will be. It is demanded by the condition and 
circumstances of the people of Kansas now. 
You cannot justly postpone, any more than 
you can justly deny, thatright. To postpone 
would be a denial. The President will need 
no grant of money, or of armed men, to en- 
force obedience to law, when you shall have 
redressed the wrongs of which the People 
complain. HEven under Governments less free 
than our own, there is no need of power 
where justice holds the helm. When justice 
is impartially administered, the obedience of 
the subject or citizen will be voluntary, cheer- 
ful, and practically unlimited. Freedom just- 
ly due cannot be conceded too soon. True 
freedom exists, the utmost bounds of civil lib- 
erty are obtained, only where complaints are 
freely heard, deeply considered, and speedily 
redressed. So only can yourestore to Kansas 
the perfect freedom which you pledged, and 
she has lost. 

The Constitution does not prescribe 93,700, 
or any other number of people, as necessary 
to constitute a State. Besides, under the pre- 
sent ratio of increase, Kansas, whose popula- 
tion now is 40,000, will number 100,000 in a 
few months. The point made concerning 
numbers is therefore practically unimportant 
and frivolous. The President objects that the 
fea proceedings, by which the new State of 
Xansas was organized, were irregular in three 
respects: First. That they were instituted, 
conducted, and completed, without a previous 
permission by Congress, or by the local au- 
thorities within the Territory. Secondly. 


Thus, the constitutional remedy is 


The President of the Uni- 


That they were instituted, conducted, and 
completed, by a party, and not by the whole 
people of Kansas; and, thirdly, that the new 
State holds an attitude of defiance and insub- 
ordination towards the Territorial authorities 
and the Federal Union. I reply, first, that if 
the proceedings in question were irregular and 
partisanlike and factious, the exigencies of 
the case would at least excuse the faults, and 
Congress has unlimited discretion to waive 
them. Secondly. The proceedings were not 
thus irregular, partisanlike, and factions, be- 
cause no act of Congress forbade them—no 
act of the Territorial Legislature forbade 
them, directly or by implication—nor had the 
Territorial Legislature power either to author- 
ize or to prohibit them. The proceedings 
were, indeed, instituted by a party who fayor- 
ed them. But they were prosecuted and con- 
summated in the customary forms of popular 
elections, which were open to all the inhabi- 
tants of the Territory qualified to vote by the 
organic law, and to no others; and they have 
in no case come into conflict, nor does the 
new State now act or assume to engage in 
conflict with either the Territorial authorities 
or the Government of the Union. Thirdly. 
There can be no irregularity where there is 
no law prescribing what shall be regular. 
Congress has passed no law establishing regu- 
lations for the organization or admission of 
new States. Precedents in such cases, being 
without foundation in law, are without au- 
thority. This is a country whose Govern- 
ment is regulated, not by precedents, but by 
Constitutions. But if precedents were neces- 
sary, they are found in the cases of Texas and 
California, each of which was organized and 
admitted, subject to the same alleged irregu- 
larities. 

The majority of the Committee on Territo- 
ries, in behalf of the President, interpose one 
further objection, by tracing this new State 
organization to the influence of a secret, 
armed, political society. Secrecy and combi- 
nation, with extra-judicial oaths and armed 
power, were the enginery of the Missouri bor- 
derers in effecting the subjugation of the peo- 
ple of Kansas, as that machinery is always 
employed in the commission of political 
crimes. How far it was lawful or morally 
right for the people of Kansas to employ the 
same agencies for the defence of their lives 
and liberties, may be a question for casuists, 
but certainly is not one for me. I can freely 
confess, however, my deep regret that secret 
societies for any purpose whatsoever have ob- 
tained a place among political organizations 
within the Republic; and itis my hope that 
the experience which we have now so distinct- 
ly had, that they can he but too easily adap- 
ted to unlawful, seditious, and dangerous 
enterprises, while they bring down suspicion 
and censure on high and noble causes when 
identified with them, may be sufficient to in- 
duce a general discontinuance of them. 

Will the Senate hesitate for an hour between 
the alternatives before them? The passions of 
the American people find healthful exercise 
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in peaceful colonizations, and the construction 
of railroads, and the building up and multi- 
plying of republican institutions. The Terri- 
tory of Kansas lies across the path through 
which railroads must be built, and along 
which such institutions must be founded, 
without delay, in order to preserve the integ- 
rity of our Empire, Shall we suppress enter- 
prises so benevolent and so healthful, and 
inflame our country with that fever of intes- 
tine war which exhausts and consumes not 
more the wealth and strength than the virtue 
and freedom of a nation? Shall we confess 
that the proclamation of popular sovereignty 
within the Territory of Kansas was not merely 
a failure, but was a pretence and a fraud? 
Or will Senators now contend that the people 
of Kansas, destitute as they are of a Legisla- 
ture of their own, of Executive authorities of 
their own, of Judicial authorities of their 
own, of a militia of their own, of revenues of 
their own subject to disposal by themselves, 
practically deprived as they are of the rights 
of voting, serving as jurors, and of writing, 
printing, and speaking, their own opinions, 
are nevertheless in the enjoyment and exercise 
of popular sovereignty? Shall we confess 
before the world, after so brief a trial, that 
this great political system of ours is inade- 
quate either to enable the majority to control 
through the operation of opinion, without 
force, or to give security to the citizen against 
tyranny and domestic violence? Are we pre- 
pared so soon to relinquish our simple and 
beautiful systems of republican government, 
and to substitute in their place the machinery 
of usurpation and despotism ? 

The Congress of the United States can re- 
fuse admission to Kansas only on the ground 
that it will not relinquish the hope of carry- 
ing African Slavery into that new Territory. 
[f you are prepared to assume that ground, 
why not do it manfully and consistently, and 
establish Slavery there by a direct and expli- 
cit act of Congress? But have we come to 
that stage of demoralization and degeneracy 
so soon? We, who commenced our political 
existence and gained the sympathies of the 
world by proclaiming to other nations that 
we held “these truths to be self-evident: 
‘That all men are born equal, and have cer- 
‘tain inalienable rights; and that among 
‘these rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
‘of happiness:” we who in the spirit of that 
declaration have assumed to teach and to il- 
lustrate, for the benefit of mankind, a higher 
and better civilization than they have hitherto 
known! If the Congress of the United States 
shall persist in this attempt, then they shall 
at least allow me to predict its results. Either 
you will not establish African Slavery in 
Kansas, or you will do it at the cost of the 
sacrifice of all the existing liberties of the 
American people. Even if Slavery were, what 
it is not, a boon to the people of Kansas, they 
would reject it if enforced upon their accep- 
tance by Federal bayonets. The attempt is 
in conflict with all the tendencies of the age. 
African Slavery has, for the last fifty years, 


been giving way, as well in this country asin 
the islands and on the main land throughout 
this hemisphere. The political power and 
prestige of Slavery in the United States are 
passing away. The slave States practically 
governed the Union directly for fifty years. 
They govern it now, only indirectly, through 
the agency of Northern hands, temporarily 
enlisted in their support. So much, owing to 
the decline of their power, they have already 
conceded to the free States. The nextstep, if 
they presist in their present course, will be 
the resumption and exercise by the free States 
of the control of the Government, without 
such concessions as they have hitherto made 
to obtain it. Throughout a period of nearly 
twenty years, the defenders of Slavery screen- 
ed it from discussion in the national councils. 
Now, they practically confess to the necessity 
for defending it here, by initiating discussion 
themselves. They have at once thrown away 
their most successful weapon, compromise, 
and worn out that one which was next in ef- 
fectiveness, threats of secession from the Union. 
It is under such unpropitious circumstances 
that they begin the new experiment of extend- 
ing Slavery into free territory by force, the 
armed power of the Federal Government, 
You will need many votes from free States in 
the House of Representatives, and even some 
votes from those States in this House, to send 
an army with a retinue of slaves in its train 
into Kansas. Have you counted up your 
votes in the two Houses? Haye you calcula- 
ted how long those who shall cast such votes 
will retain their places in the National Legis- 
lature ? 

But I will grant, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that with Federal battalions you can 
carry Slavery into Kansas, and maintain it 
there. Are you quite confident that this re- 
publican form of government can then be up- 
held and preserved? You will then your- 
selves have introduced the Trojan horse. No 
republican Government ever has endured, 
with standing armies maintained in its bosom 
to enforce submission to its laws. A people 
who have once learned to relinquish their 
rights, under compulsion, will not be long in 
forgetting that they ever had any. In ex- 
tending Slavery into Kansas, therefore, by 
arms, you will subvert the liberties of the 
people. 

Senators of the free States, I appeal to you. 
Believe ye the prophets? I know you do. 
You know, then, that Slavery neither works 
mines and quarries, nor founds cities, nor builds 
ships, nor levies armies, nor mans navies. 
Why, then, will you insist on closing up this 
new Territory of Kansas against all enriching 
streams of immigration, while you pour into 
it the turbid and poisonous waters of African 
Slavery? Which one of you all, whether of 
Connecticut, or of Pennsylvania, or of Illinois, 
or of Michigan, would consent thus to ex- 
tinguish the chief light of civilization within 
the State in which your own fortunes are cast, 
and in which your own posterity are to live? 
Why will you pursue a policy so unkind, so 
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ungenerous, and so unjust, towards the help- 
less, defenceless, struggling Territory of Kan- 
sas, inhabited as it is by your own brethren, 
depending on you for protection and safety ? 
Will Slavery in Kansas add to the wealth or 
power of your own States, or to the wealth, 
power, or glory, of the Republic? You know 
that it will diminish all of these. You profess 
a desire to end this national debate about 
Slavery, which has become, for you, intolera- 
ble. Is it not time to relinquish that hope? 
You have exhausted the virtue, for that pur- 
pose, that resided in compacts and platforms, 
in the suppression of the right of petition and 
in arbitrary parliamentary laws, and in abne- 
gation of Federal authority over the subject 
of Slavery within the National Territories. 
Will you even then end the debate, by binding 
Kansas with chains, for the safety of Slavery 
in Missouri? Even then you must give over 
Utah to Slavery, to make it secure and perma- 
nent in Kansas; and you must give over Ore- 
gon and Washington to both Polygamy and 
Slavery, so as to guaranty equally the one 
and the other of those peculiar domestic in- 
stitutions in Utah; and so you must go on, 
sacrificing on the shrine of peace Territory 
after Territory, until the prevailing nationality 
of freedom and of virtue shall be lost, and the 
vicious anomalies, which you have hitherto 
vainly hoped Almighty Wisdom would re- 
move from among you without your own 
concurrence, shall become the controlling ele- 
ments in the Republic. He who found a river 
in his path, and sat down to wait for the flood 
to pass away, was not more unwise than he 
who expects the agitation of Slavery to cease, 
while the love of Freedom animates the bosoms 
of mankind. 

The solemnity of the occasion draws over 
cur heads that cloud of disunion, which al- 
ways arises whenever the subject of Slavery 
is agitated. Still, the debate goes on, more 
ardently, earnestly, and angrily, than ever 
before. It employs now not merely logic, 
reproach, menace, retort, and defiance, but 
sabres, rifles) and cannon. Do you look 
through this incipient war quite to the end, 
and see there peace, quiet, and harmony, on 
the subject of Slavery? Ifso, pray enlighten 


me, and show me how long the way is which 
leads to that repose. The free States are loyal, 
and they always will remain so. Their foot- 
hold on this Continent is firm and sure. Their 
ability to maintain themselves, unaided, under 
the present Constitution, is established. The 
slave States, also, have been loyal hitherto, 
and I hope and trust they ever may remain 
so. But if disunion could ever come, it would 
come in the form of a secession of the slave- 
holding States; and it would come, then, when 
the slaveholding power, which is already 
firmly established on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
extends a thousand miles northward along 
both banks of the Mississippi, should have 
fastened its grappling irons upon the fountains 
of the Missouri and the slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains. Then that power would either be 
intolerably supreme in this Republic, or it 
would strike for independence or exclusive 
domination. Then the free States and slave 
States of the Atlantic, divided and warring 
with each other, would disgust the free States 
of the Pacific, and they would have abundant 
cause and justification for withdrawing from 
a Union productive no longer of peace, safety, 
and liberty to themselves, and no longer hold- 
ing up the cherished hopes of mankind. 

Mr. President, the Continental Congress of 
1787, on resigning the trust, which it had dis 
charged with signal fidelity, into the hands of 
the authorities elected under the new Consti- 
tution, and in taking leave of their constitu- 
ents, addressed to the people of the United 
States this memorable injunction: “Let it 
‘never be forgotten, that the cause of the 
‘United States has always been the cause of 
‘human nature.” Let us recall that precious 
monition; let us examiue the ways which we 
have pursued hitherto, under the light thrown 
upon them by that instruction. We shall 
find, in doing so, that we have forgotten moral 
right, in the pursuit of material greatness, 
and we shall cease henceforth from practicing 
upon ourselves the miserable delusion, that 
we can safely extend Empire, when we shall 
have become reckless of the obligations of 
Eternal Justice, and faithless to the interests 
of Universal Freedom. 
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The Senate having under consideration the House Bill for the 
organization of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and having 
voted down the Clayton amendment, and after the question had 
been put by the Chair, ‘‘ Shall the Bill be engrossed and read a 
third time,”’ 

Mr. SUMNER took the floor, and said : 


Mr. President, it is now midnight. At this late hour of a ses- 
sion drawn out to unaccustomed length, I shall not fatigue the 
Senate by argument. There is a time for all things, and the time 
for this has passed. The determination of the majority is fixed; 
but it is not more fixed than mine. The bill which they sustain, 
I oppose. On a former occasion I met it by argument, which, 
though often attacked in debate, still stands unanswered and un- 
answerable. At present, I am admonished that J must be content 
with a few words of earnest protest against the consummation of 
a great"wrong, Duty to myself, and also to the honored Common- 
wealth of which I find myself the sole representative in this imme- 
diate exigency, will not allow me to do less. 

But I have a special duty, which I would not émiti I have on 

my desk remonstrances against the passage of this bill, some of 
which have been placed Ly my hands since the commencement of | 
the debate to-day—and I desire that these voices, direct from the 
people, should be heard. With the permission of the Senate, I will 
offer them now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Stuart in the chair.) The 
remonstrances can be received by unanimous consent. 

Severat Voices. Let them be received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SUMNER. Taking advantage of this permission, I now 
present the remonstrance of a large number of citizens of New 
York against the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

I also present the memorial of the religious Society of Friends, 
in Michigan, against the passage of the Nebraska bill, or any other 
bill annulling the Missouri compromise act of 1820. 

IT also present the remonstrance of the clergy and laity of the 
Baptist denomination in Michigan and Indiana, against the wrong 
and bad faith contemplated in the Nebraska bill. But this is not 
all. 
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I hold in my hand, and now present to the Senate, one hundred 
and twenty-five separate remonstrances, from clergymen of every 
Protestant denomination in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, constituting the six 
New England States. These remonstrances are identical in char- 
acter with the larger one presented by my distinguished colleague, 
[Mr. Evererr]—whose term of service here ends in a few days, 
by voluntary resignation, and who is now detained at home by ill- 
ness—and were originally intended as a part of it, but did not arrive 
in season to be annexed to that interesting and weighty document. 
They are independent in form, though supplementary in their na- 
ture—helping to swell the protest of the pulpits of New England. 

With pleasure and pride I now do this service, and, at this last 
stage, interpose the sanctity of the pulpits of New England to ar- 
rest this alarming outrage; believing that the remonstrants, from 
their eminent character and influence, as representatives of the in- 
telligence and conscience of the country, are peculiarly entitled to 
be heard; and, further, believing that their remonstrances, while 
‘respectful in form, embody just conclusions, both of opinion and 
fact. Like them, sir, [ do not hesitatte to protest here against the 
bill yet pending before the Senate, as a great moral wrong; as 
abreach of public faith; as a measure full of danger to the peace 
and even existence of our Union. And, sir, believing in God as I 
profoundly do, I cannot doubt that the opening of an immense re- 
gion to so great an enormity as Slavery is calculated to draw down 
upon our country His righteous judgments. 

‘‘In the name of Almighty God, and in his presence,” these re- 
monstrants protest against the Nebraska bill. In this solemn lan- 
guage, which has been strangely pronounced blasphemous on this 
floor, there is obviously no assumption of ecclesiastical power, as 
has been perversely charged, but simply a devout observance of the 
scriptural injunction: ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord.’’ Let me add, also, that these remon- 
strants, in this very language, have-followed the example of the 
Senate, which at our present session has ratified at least one im- 
portant treaty, beginning with these precise words: ‘In the name 
of Almighty God.” Surely, if the Senate may thus assume to 
speak, the clergy may do likewise, without imputation of blasphemy 
or any just criticism, at least in this body. 

But I am unwilling, particularly at this time, to be betrayed into 
anything that shall seem like a defence of the clergy. They need 
no such thing at my hands. There are! men in this Senate, justly 
eminent for eloquence, learning, and ability; but there is no man 
here competent, except in his own conceit, to sit in jndgment on 
the clergy of New England. Honorable Senators, who have been 
so swift with criticism and sarcasm, might profit by their example. 
Perhaps the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Butier,] who is 
not insensible to scholarship, might learn from them something of 
its graces. Perhaps the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] who 
finds no sanction under the Constitution for any remonstrance from 
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clergymen, might learn from them something of the privileges of 
an American,citizen. And perhaps the Senator from Illinois, [ Mr. 

Dove tas, |] who precipitated this odious measnre upon the country, 

might learn from them something of political wisdom. Sir, from 
the first settlement of these shores, from those early days of strug- 
gle and privation—through the trials of the Revolution—the clergy 
have been associated, not only with the piety’and the learning, 
but with the liberties of the country. For a long time, New Eng- 
land was governed by their prayers more than by any acts of the 
Legislature ; and at a later day, their voices aided even the Decla- 
ration of Independence. The clergy of our time may speak, then, 

not only from their own virtues, but from the echoes which yet live 
in the pulpits of their fathers. 

For myself, I desire to thank them for their generous interposi- 
tion. They have already done much good in moving the country. 
They will not be idle. In the days of the Revolution, John Adams, 
yearning for Independence, said: ‘‘ Let the pulpits thunder against 
oppression!’ And the pulpits thundered. The time has come 
for them to thunder again. 

There are lessons taught by these remonstrances, which, at this 
moment, should not be unheeded. The Senator from Ohio, [ Mr. 
Wane,] on the other side of the Chamber, has openly declared 
that the Northern Whigs can never again combine with their South- 
ern brethren in support of Slavery. This is a good augury. The 
clergy of New England, some of whom, forgetful of the traditions 
of other days, once made their pulpits vocal for the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, now, by the voices of learned divines, eminent bishops, accom- 
plished professors, and faithful pastors, uttered in solemn remon- 
strance, at last unite in putting a permanent brand upon this hate- 
ful institution. In consistency with this act, from this time forward, 
they can never more render it any support. Thank God for this! 
Here is a sign full of promise for Freedom. 

These remonstrances have especial significance, when it is urged, 
as it las been often in this debate, that the proposition still pending 
proceeds from the North. Yes, sir, proceeds from the North; for 
that is its excuse and apology. The ostrich is said to hide its head 
in the sand, and then vainly imagine its coward body beyond the 
reach of its pursuers. In similar spirit, honorable Senators seem 
to shelter themselves behind certain Northern votes, and then vain- 
ly imagine that they are protected from the judgment of the country. 
The pulpits of New England, representing to an unprecedented 
extent the popular voice there, now proclaim that these six States 
protest, with all the fervor of religious conviction, against this 
measure. To this extent, at least, I confidently declare it does not 
come from the North. 

From these expressions, and other tokens which daily greet us, 
it is evident that at last the religious sentiment of the country is 
touched, and, under this sentiment, I rejoice to believe that the 
whole North will be quickened with the true life of Freedom. Sir 
Philip Sidney, speaking to Queen Elizabeth of the spirit which 
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animated every man, woman, and child, in the Netherlands, against 
the Spanish power, exclaimed, “It is the spirit of the Lord, and 
is irresistible.’ A kindred spirit now animates the free States 
against the Slave Power, breathing everywhere its precious inspira- 
tion, and forbidding repose under the attempted usurpation. I 
repeat, it is the spirit of the Lord, and is irresistible. The threat 
of disunion, too often sounded in our ears, will be disregarded by 
an aroused and indignant people. Ah, sir, Senators vainly expect 
peace. Not in this way can peace come. In passing this bill, as 
is now threatened, you scatter from this dark midnight hour, no 
seeds of harmony and good will, but broadcast through the land, 
dragon’s teeth, which haply may not, as in ancient fable, spring up 
n direful crops of armed men, but yet, I am assured, sir, will they 
ifructify in civil strife and feud, 

From the depths of my soul, as a loyal citizen and as a Senator, 
I plead, remonstrate, protest, against the passage of this bill. I 
struggle against it as against death; but, as in death itself corrup- 
tion puts on incorruption, and this mortal body puts on immortali- 
ty, so from the sting of this hour I find assurances of that triumph 
by which Freedom will be restored to her immortal birthright in the 
Republic. . 

Sir, the bill, which you are now about to pass, is at once the 
worst and the best bill on which Congress ever acted. Yes, sir, 
WORST and BEST at the same time. 

It is the worst bill, inasmuch as it is a present victory of Slavery. 
In a Christian land, and in an age of civilization, a time-honored 
Statute of Freedom is struck down, opening the way to all the 
countless woes and wrongs of human bondage. Among the crimes 
of history, another is about to be recorded, which no tears can blot 
out, and which, in better days, will be read with universal shame. 
Do not start. The Tea Tax and Stamp Act, which aroused the 
patriot rage of our fathers, were virtues by the side of your trans- 
gression; nor would it be easy to imagine, at this day, any measure 
which more openly and perversely defied every sentiment of justice, 
humanity; and Christianity. Am I not right, then, in calling it the 
worst bill on which Congress ever acted? 

But there is another side to which I gladly turn, Sir, it is the 
best bill on which Congress ever acted ; for it prepares the way for 
that ‘‘ All hail hereafter,’ when Slavery must disappear. It annuls 
all past compromises with Slavery, and makes all future compro- 
mises impossible. Thus it puts Freedom and Slavery face to face, 
and bids them grapple. Whocandoubtthe result? It opens wide 
the door of the Future, when, at,last, there will really be a North, 
and the Slave Power willbe broken; when this wretched Despotism 
will cease to dominate over our Government, no longer impressing 
itself upon every thing at home and abroad; when the National 
Government shall be divorced in every way from Slavery, and, 
according to the true intention of our fathers, Freedom shall be 
established by Congress everywhere, at least beyond the local 
limits of the States. 
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Slavery will then be driven from its usurped foothold here in 
the District of Columbia, in the National Territories, and elsewhere 
beneath the national flag; the Fugitive Slave Bill, as vile as it is 
unconstitutional, will become a dead letter; and the domestic slave 
trade, so far as it can be reached, but especially on the high seas, 
will be blasted by Congressional prohibition. Everywhere within 
the sphere of Congress, the great Northern Hammer will descend 
to smite the wrong; and the irresistible cry will break forth, “No 
more slave States! ”’ 

Thus, sir, now standing at the very grave of Freedom in Kansas 
and Nebraska, I lift myself to the vision of that happy resurrection, 
by which Freedom will be secured hereafter, not only in these Ter- 
ritories, but everywhere under the National Government. More 
clearly than ever before, I now see ‘‘ the beginning of the end’’ 
of Slavery. Proudly I discern thé flag of my country, as it ripples 
in every breeze, at last become in reality, as in name, the Flag of 
Freedom—undoubted, pure, and irresistible. Am I not right, then, 
in calling this bill the best on which Congress ever acted? 

-Sorrowfully I bend before the wrong you are about to enact. 
Joyfully I welcome all the promises of the future. 


Mr. MASON. I understand that the petitions which the Sena- 
tor [Mr. Sumner] who has just taken his seat offers, were to be 
admitted as they were offered by the unanimous consent of the 
Senate. Two of them, when offered, were sent to the President’s 
table. The last he has reserved, and made the vehicle for commu- 
nicating the sentiments of the pulpits of New England to the 
Senate, on the subject of this bill. I object io its reception, and I 
object to it, because I understand that Senator to say that it is ver- 
batim the petition that was presented by his honorable colleague 
who is not now with us, in which the clergy presented themselves 
in this Senate and to the country, as a third estate, speaking not 
as American citizens, but as clergymen, and in that character only. 
I object to its reception. I object to it, that I may not in any man- 
ner minister to the unchristian purposes of the clergy of New 
England, as the Senator has just announced them. I object to it, 
that I may be in no manner responsible for the prostitution of their 
office, (once called holy and sacred, with them no longer so,) in 
the face of the Senate and of the American people. I object to it, 
that the clergymen of my own honored State, and of the South, 
may, as holding a common office in the ministry of the gospel, be 
in no manner confounded with or contaminated by these clergymen 
of New England, if the Senator represents them correctly. 

Sir, if the Senator has represented these clergymen correctly, 
I rejoice that there is to be a separation between the church North 
and the church South; for, I say, if these men dare to lay aside 
the character of American citizens, and come here profaning their 
office, profaning the name of the Almighty, for the purpose of po- 
litical alliances, they are unworthy of their associates in the church. 
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Sir, it is the first time in the history of this country that a church of 
any denomination has asserted a right to be heard, as a church, 
upon the floors of legislation; and if the Senator represents that 
body correctly, they have profaned their office, and I predict now a 
total separation between the church North and the church South, if 
I understand the sentiments of the church South. The church 
there, I know, is yet pure in its great and holy mission. When. its 
ministers address themselves from the pulpit, they are heard with 
respect, under the sanctity of their office. You find none of them 
coming here to the doors of legislation to mingle in political strife. 
They truly hold themselves ‘‘ unspotted from the world.”’ 

If the Senator who has just taken his seat has correctly expound- 
ed the clergymen of New England, I object to that petition. If 
he has correctly stated that it 1s verbatim copied from the petition 
presented by his colleague, I say it is a prostitution of their office 
to the embrace of political party; and the Senate shall not, by my 
assent, be made the medium of so unholy an alliance. I do not 
mean to go further into this debate; but I object to the reception 


of the petition. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The petitions cannot be received 


without unanimous consent. 


Mr.SUMNER. It may be, at this moment, within the competency 
of the honorable Senator from Virginia to object to the reception of 
these remonstrances; but I am -satisfied that, at. another time, his 
calmer judgment will not approve this course, much less the ground 
on which now, as well as on a former occasion, he has undertaken 
to impeach the right of clergymen to appear, by petition or remon- 
strance, at the bar of Congiess. Sir, in refusing to receive these 
remonstrances, or in neglecting them in any way, on reasons as- 
signed in this Chamber, you treat them with an indignity which be- 
comes more marked, because it is the constant habit of the Senate 
to welcome remonstrances from members of the Society of Friends, 
in their religious character, and from all other persons, by any des- 
ignation which they may adopt. Booksellers remonstrate against 
the international copyright treaty; last makers against a proposed 
change in the patent laws; and only lately the tobacconists have 
remonstrated against certain regulations touching tobacco; and all 
these remonstrances have been received with respect, and referred 
to appropriate committees in the Senate. But the clergy of New 
England, when protesting against a measure which they believe, 
with singular unanimity, full of peril and shame to our country, 
are told to stay at home. Almost the jeer has gone forth, ‘‘ Go up, 
thou bald head!”’ If not well, it is at least natural, that the act 
you are about to commit should be attended by this congenial out- 
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The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— 


Mr. HOWARD said: - 

Mr. Cuatrmawn: I have long been of the opin- 
ion that speech-making was one of the evils in 
this body. I believe that more attention to the 
details of business, and less to speech-making, 
would greatly subserve the public interests. Act- 
ing on this principle, I served through the three 


sessions of the Thirty-Fourth Congress withou' 


occupying any portion of the time of the Hous: 
except for explanation, and then never for per- 
sonal explanation. 
ings I should still pursue that policy; but, Mr. 
Chairman, [ need scarcely say that a question is 
pending before this House which demands th: 
most careful consideration and the most prude! 
action at our hands. 

The fact that certain docunients purporting to 


be a constitution for Kansas, and asking admis- | 
sion for her into this Union, have been recently | 
presented to Congyess, has disclosed a division of | 
the Democratic party on this floor, and elsewhere, | 
which was not anticipated; and I cannot but con- | 


clude that there must be some imperative reaso!: 
controlling this division, and throwing the sup 


porters of the present Administration into a m1- || 


nority in this House. 


Under ordinary circumstancés, it might have | 
been expected that Kansas, applying here for ad- | 


mission as a State under a constitution with o: 
without slavery, would have received an affirma- 


tive response by a fair majority vote of this body: | 
and although I need not say what would hav || 


been my course on sucha aupepsiuion, yetitis bu 
fair to acknowledge, whatl 


have stood honestly pledged to support such «+ 
measure, and his constituents would have ex 
pected him to vote for it; and [have no doubt tha' 


each of them would have redeemed his pledge 11: | 


good faith. Politically, they are my enemies; anc 
am theirs. 


If I consulted my own feel- | 


; elieve to be the truth, | 
that every northern,Democrat in this Hall woulc 


I have never asked nor received po- | 
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I litical favors at their hands; nor do I now ask or 
''expect such from them. I make this statement 
||in justice to them, and especially as due to. the 
I Democracy of my State, who are without a Rep- 
|| resentative on this floor. Open dealing demands 
|| that they should not be misapprehended or mis- 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


Stated with my consent. It has been aptly said 
that one portion of the Democratic party 1 this 
‘contest stands upon the ‘* Cincinnati platform,”’’ 
but a much larger portion stand upon the ‘* Cin- 
einnati Directory.’’ Candor requires me to say 
much the largest portion of the Democracy ofmy 
State stands upon the platform. 

Now, sir, without further preliminary, I pro- 
| pose to examine the only two questions in the 
premises which ought to be settled in order to de- 
| termine our proper course in relation to this sub- 
| ject. These two questions are: 

|| J. Is Kansagy properly here asking for admis- 
sion into the Union under the Lecompton consti- 
tution? 

2. Does this Lecompton constitution embody 
the fairly expressed, unbiased will of a majority 
of the legal voters of Kansas? 

If these two questions can be satisfactorily an- 
swered in the affirmative, then there should be an 
‘end of all strife. But if the propositions imphed 
in these questions be not true, then there is an 
‘end of all power and of all right on the part; of 
Congress in the premises. 
| Nothing can be clearer than that the admission 
|of a State into the Union is in the naturevof a 
contract, the parties to which are the United States 
and the inchoate State. There can be no contract 
without competent contracting parties; and if 
| Kansas be not legally here to ask for or consent 
to the proposed admission, then such admission 
on our part would be not only intervention, but 
‘| oppression. 
| Sir, I deny that Kansas is properly here at all 
‘|asking admission. ‘The Lecompton contrivance, 
| which is the only ground or pretense on which 
| such admission is now urged, is the offspring of 
the frauds and trickery of a small number of 
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reckless men, whom the people of Kansas regard 


as usurpers; and the presentation of it here is an 
act of rebellion against the laws of the Territory, 
andthe authority of the United States. The con- 
véntion that framed it was the creature of a Legis- 
lature brought into existence by armed interven- 
tion, by invasion, and by violence—a total sub- 
version of the organic act, and a clear violation 
of the Federal Constitution. 

This Legislature was chosen at an election in 
_ the Territory, at which 6,331 votes were polled. 
The whole Territory was divided into eighteen 
election districts, which were formed into ten 
council districts and thirteen representative dis- 
tricts. An invasion took place at the time of this 
election, which extended to every council district, 
to every representative district except one, and 
to every election district but three. By the poll- 
books and the census rolls, on file in the office of 
the Secretary of the Territory, it appears, that of 
the whole 6,331 votes polled at this election, 898 
of them only were cast by residents of the Terri- 
tory,and 5,433 by non-residents. As about three 
weeks elapsed between the time of the comple- 
tion of the census and the election, some trifling 
changes may have taken place. As navigation was 
scarcely opened, the changes from immigration 
could not have exceeded a hundred. I feel au- 
- thorized to say, the whole number of legal votes 
east could nothave exceeded athousand. Whence 
»came the other votes? These votes were given 
by the armed invaders, after they had first driven 
from the polls, by threats and by violence, more 
than two thirds of the legal voters, whose names 
appear on the census rolls. 

So much for the documentary evidence on file 
inthe Territory. As to who these invaders were, 
I remark, it was proved before the committee, of 
which I wasa member, by the testimony of three 
hundred and twenty-six witnesses,selected mainly 
from amongst residents of Kansas and Missourt, 
of every shade of political opinion, and some of 
them of the highest respectability, that 4,921 of 
them came from Missouri for the express purpose 
of carrying the election; that the invasion was 
neither accidental ner unorganized. It was de- 
liberately formed, thoroughly organized, and ex- 
tended to every council district, and to every rep- 
resentative district except one, for. the express 
purpose of carrying, in both branches, the entire 
Legislature that was to give form and character 
- to the institutions of the ‘Territory, and to provide 
‘the means of controlling all succeeding Legisla- 
tures. 

The organization of companies, the enlistment 
of men, and the payment of expenses, were pro- 
moted, if not wholly accomplished, by means of 
‘clubs or societies formed in Missouri, which met 
in secret, and were bound by certain oaths or ob- 
ligations to use all lawful means in their power to 
make Kansas a slave State.. Of course, they them- 
selves were to be the judges of what was lawful in 
the premises. And the invasion itself furnished 
the first illustration of what, in their view, was 
lawful. 

At the time the witnesses were examined before 
the committee, I have reason to believe, and do 
believe, that not one of them knew whether a com- 

' parison of the names on the census rolls and the 
poll lists was ever to be made; or if made, whether 
or not the comparison would furnish corrobora- 
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tion or contradiction of their statements. Nor did 
the committee, at that time, know what the com- 
parison would develop. But its completion not 
only confirmed, beyond all controversy, the truth- 
fulness of the witnesses, but established the fact, 


by this unerring test, that the fraudulent votes 


were some four hundred more than the parol testi- 
mony made them. The Lecompton convention 
was called into existence by the act of a Legisla- — 
ture, one branch of which was elected by those 
invaders at that time; the other branch was the 
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| offspring of its unjust apportionment and its ille- 
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gal and unconstitutional test-oaths, and of new 
frauds. 

But it is said that this Legislature had been rec- 
ognized by the President and by both branches of 
Congress. This is not true in fact, nor is any 
recognition possible which could at all legalize 
these frauds. As this invasion was in direct vio- 
lation of the organic act and the whole scope and 
spirit of the constitution, a total subversion of 
the law organizing the territorial government, no 
recognition could legalize this subversion or over- 
throw of the organic act, unless the recognition 
was equivalent to the repeal of the organic act. 
And if the recognition amounted to a repeal of — 
the organic act, in-whole or in such parts as pro-" 
vided for a Legislature, then it follows that the 
Legislature could not exist, for the law author- 
izing it is supposed to be repealed by the force of — 
the recognition. The truth is, it is absurd to tall 
about recognizing wholesale frauds that amount © 
to a complete overthrow of the organic act, It is © 
a contradigtionin terms. And the President might — 
as well have undertaken to enlighten his clerical © 
correspondents upon the subject of recognizing — 
piracy, robbery, or murder, as the robbery of the 
people of Kansas of their rights by the subver- 
sion of the Kansas-Nebraska act. The recogni-~ 
tion might make its authors ‘‘ accessories after © 
the fact,’’ but could not at ali change the nature © 
of the crime or disprove its existence. 

But, asa matter of fact, this House never In any © 
manner recognized, or attempted to recognize, the” 
Legislature of the 30th March, 1855, but in sev+ 7 
eral different ways, at different times, treated it — 
and its acts as nullities, as was fully, shown the- 
other day by my friend from Ohio, [Mr. SHER?” 
MANy} who said: ye 

























‘<The attention of the House was early drawn to this sub- 
jeet. Under a resolution of the House, adopted on the 19th 
of March, 1856, a committee was sent to Kansas especially — 
charged to examine ‘in regard to any fraud or feree at- 
tempted or practiced in reference to any of the elections — 
which have taken place in said Territory, either under the 
law organizing said ‘Territory, or under any pretended law 
which may be alleged to have taken effect therein sinee.’ 
Upon the report of this committee, the bil] to admit Kansas 
as a State under the Topeka constitution, already referred — 
to, and which was based upon the position that the acts of 
the Legislative Assembly were null and void, passed this 
House, On the 27th of July, 1856, this House, by the de- 
cided vote of 88 yeas to 74 nays, passed the bill, commonly | 
known as Dunn’s bill, which denied the validity of the Le 
gislature ; declared their acts void; provided for the dir 
missal of all prosecutions under them ; and forbid any pros 
ecution for any violation or disregard of the enactments of | 
that body at any time. This was the deliberate judgment | 
of the House and was afterwards constantly adhered 1 
The House, by a great number of votes, refused to mak 
any appropriation for the compensation and mileage of thi 
Legislative Assembly. This was done on the 14th of Aw 
gust, 1856, by the vote of 90 yeas to 97 nays, and was per 
sisted in until the Senate yielded, and the appropriation for 
that purpose was stricken from the legislative appropriatio 
bill. I defy gentlemen to point me out any law, anywhere 
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by which the last Congress authorized the payment of money 
to the first Kansas Legislature. It is true that, in the last 
session, in the bill making appropriations for the ordinary 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1858, the ordinary appro- 
priation was made for the expenses of the Kansas Legisla- 
ture ; but, sir, this money could not be used, without a clear 
violation of law, to pay the expenses of the bogus Legisla- 
ture. The appropriation was expressly for the year com- 
mencing July 1, 1857, and ending June 30,1858. It was for 
the Legislature to be convened and held between those 
dates. Such a Legislature was electéd, in October last, 
under the organic law, and is the one now in session. 

Months before this appropriation commenced to run, 
the bogus Legislature had adjourned, and had only sought 
to. propagate itself through a constitutional convention. 
And if, sir, the President has diverted the appropriation for 
the Legislative Assembly for the current year, to pay the 
expenses of the old, rejected, dishonored body, whose func- 
tions had ceased before the current year commenced, he 
has done it in clear,violation of law, and, whatever may be 
our party predilections, should be impeached by this House. 

“Sir, this appropriation for a Legislative Assembly in 
Kansas, for the current year ending June 30, 1858, during 
which the illegal LegisJature was not in session, and the 
steady refusal of this House, finally concurred in by the 
Senate, to appropriate money for the year during which it 
was in session, instead of being construed into a recogni- 
tion of that body, is adecision of both branches of Congress 
against its validity. 

*¢ Nor can the admission of General Whitfield, at the last 
session, as a Delegate, be construed into a recognition of 
that Legislature. At the first session, both he and Gov- 
ernor Reeder were rejected, because neither was elected 
under valid law, and the House could not determine which 
received the greater number of legal votes. At an election 
in October, 1856, to fill the acknowledged vacancy, no one 
was voted for but General Whitfield, and no one appeared 
to claim the seat but him. Under these circumstances, 
without considering whether the law under which he was 
elected was valid or invalid, he might be admitted ; and his 
admission would raise no implication for or against the law. 

** But, sir, the last House did not leave this question to im- 
plication. On the‘l7th day of February, 1857, it passed, by 
the decided vote of 98 yeas to 79 nays, a bill for the relief 
of the people of Kansas, introduced by Mr. Grow; the pre- 
amble of this bill was agreed to by a vote of $5 yeas to 68 
nays. To show the clear, decided repudiation by the House 
of this legislation, | will read the preamble and first section: 

«Whereas the President of the United States transmitted 
to the House, by message, a printed pamphlet purporting to 
be the laws of the Territory of Kansas, passed at Shawnee 
Mission, in said Territory: and whereas unjust and unwar- 
ranted test oaths are prescribed by said laws as a qualifi- 
cation for voting or holding office in said Territory ; and 
whereas the committee of investigation, sent by the House 
to Kansas, report that said Levislature was not elected by 
the legal voters of Kansas, but was forced upon tliem by 
non-residents, in violation of the organic act of the Terri 
tory, and having thus usurped legislative power, it enacted 
cruel and oppressive laws : ‘Therefore, 

**¢ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
all rules or regulations purporting to be laws, or in the form 
of law, adopted at Shawnee Mission, in the Territory of 
Kansas, by a body of men claiming to be the Legislative 
Assembly of said Territory, and all acts and proceedings 
whatsoever of said Assembly, are hereby declared invalid, 
and of no binding force or effect.’ 

** This bill passed the House but a little more than'two 
weeks before the adjournment, when the President took 
the oath of office. It was never reconsidered, but was the 
final and deliberate judgment of the House. How the Pres- 
ident could, in the face of this act, assume that Congress, 
of which the flouse is the important part, had recognized 
this Legislature in different enactments, is beyond my com- 
prehension. Sir, | call upon the friends of the President to 
make good this bold assertion, or the whole string of tech- 
nicalities by which he supports the Lecompton constitution 
is worse than a broken reed.”? 


We see, therefore, that the ** Lecompton consti- 
tution,’’ being, as it was, the creature of usurp- 
ation, the child of an ‘‘ illegal despotism,’’ was as 
destitute of all rightful authority in its origin, as 
it is of popular favor in its maturity. Illegitimate 
in its origin, it is now in its development, by at 
least four fifths of those who were expected to 











‘* father it,’ loathed and feared, shunned and 
scorned. | 

In this connection, I wish to enter my ‘most 
solemn protest against any such recognition ever 
being established as a precedent. If this should 
ever become the settled doctrine of this Govern- 
ment, it would not only destroy slavery in all the 
States, but all local control of domestic institu- 
tions of every kind; crush out and destroy every 
vestige of ‘* State Rights,’’ and speedily destroy 
the Union itself. For if the people of Missouri | 
can organize an invading force of five thousand 
men,armthem, and march them into Kansas, dis- 
tribute them through all the districts, and of the 
two thousand nine hundred and five legal voters 
of the Territory, drive from the polls all except 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, and by means of 
more than five thousand illegal votes thus dis- 
tributed, elect the entire Legislature, in both its 
branches, in spite of the people or their organic 
law, then, when this Legislature, so elected, as- 
sembles and adopts one hundred and fifty-four 
chapters of the statutes of Missouri, without so 
much as dotting one i or crossing one t, but at- 
tempting to localize and apply this wholesale 
spurious legislation, by gravely enacting that, 
‘* wherever the words ‘State of Missouri’ occur 
in these chapters, it shall be understood to mean 
‘Territory of Kansas;’’’ and then complete this 
Kansas (?) code by a series of acts that would 
shame the worst despot that ever walked the face 
of the earth—one of which acts made ita felony, 
punishable in the penitentiary, for the people to 
say, write, or print, what the organic act said 
they might do; and when the people protest and 
remonstrate against this wholesale robbery. of 
their rights, this total subversion of the organic 
law, utterly denying the legality of this mon- 
strous usurpation, eloquently demanding of the 
President, by every consideration of patriotic 
duty, by every tie that binds good men to their 
country, by all the fearful sanctions of his oath of 
office, to overthrow this monster of fraud and vio- 
lence, and restore their rights, and ‘‘ leave them 
perfectly free to form and regulate their own do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only 
to the Constitution of the United States;’’ if the 
President, with the documentary evidence on file 
in the office of the Secretary of the Territory, 
showing that of the whole six thousand three 
hundred and thirty-one votes, six sevenths of them 
were given by non-residents, in violation of the 
organic act, which he was sworn to execute; I 
say, if the President, either because the fear of the _ 
then prospective Cincinnati convention was, be- 
fore his eyes, or for any other reason, not only 
refuse all relief, but, upon the demand of the usurp- 
ers and their friends, stretch forth his arm and use 
the military power of the Government to compel 
the people to submit to the pretended laws thus 
imposed upon them, thus converting the Army 
into a contemptible posse for bogus constables; and 
if this is to become the established doctrine, the 
ruling policy, the approved action, of Democratic 
(?) administrations, why may not the people of 
Illinois, or any other free State, organize invading 
forces of herowncitizens; distribute them atall the 
voting precincts in Missouri; choose a Legisla- 
ture for her; enact Illinois laws for her, particu- 
larly those prohibiting slavery; and then, if the 
people of Missouri are in any wise factious, call 
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upon the Executive to follow the precedent; to 
declare the people of Missouri rebels, and put 
them down, and compel submission to the laws (?) 
by the whole power of the Government. | 

Sir, of all the domestic institutions of this coun- 
try, none are more dependent for safety upon the 
strict adherence to State rights than slavery. Let 
its friends beware how they sanction a precedent 
that is subversive of all local organic laws. If 
you do not wish to plant thorns in the dying pil- 
low of slavery, let no excitement, no hope of tem- 
porary advantage, lead you to abandon the great 
anchor of all deni well-grounded hopes. Let no 
man deceive himself upon this most vital point. 
Whosoever acknowledges the legality of this Le- 
compton swindle of this monstrous usurpation, 
gives his sanction to this precedent, and, Haman- 
like, is erecting the gallows upon which, at-no 
distant day, he may 

* Feel the halter draw 

With poor opinion of the law.’’ 

- Away, then, with this illegitimate Lecompton 
bantling! this Cunningham baby! Kansas is not 
here, either asking or consenting to admission 
under this detestable fraud. 

But even if we should, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, admit the validity of the law authorizing 
the Lecompton convention by conceding the legal 
existence of the bogus Legislature, still its organ- 
ization was fraudulent and in utter violation of 
the pretended law authorizing it. If it be ad- 
mitted that this political Burdell might have been 
the father of such a child, still it is as clear as the 
noon-day sun that it was never born of its pre- 
tended mother, but was a bantling from the low- 
est ranks of fraud, vice, and usurpation. 

Mr. Walker, in speaking on that subject, says: 

“That convention had vital, not technical, defects in the 
very substance, of its organization under the territorial law, 
.which could only be cured, in my judgment—as set forth in 
my inaugural and other addresses—by the submission ol the 
constitution for ratification or rejection by the people. On 

~ reference to the territorial law under which the convention 
was assembled, thirty-four regularly-organized counties 
were named as election districts for delegates to the con- 
vention. In-each and all of these counties it was required 
by law that a census should be taken, and the voters regis- 
tered ; and when this was completed, the delegates to the 
convention should be apportioned accordingly. In nineteen 
of these counties there was no census, and therefore there 
could be no such apportionment there of delegates based 
upon such census. And in fifteen of these counties there 
Was no registry of voters. 

“ These fifteen counties, including many of the oldest 
organized counties of the Territory, were entirely disfran- 
chised, and did not give, and (by no fault of their own) could 
not give a solitary vote for delegates to the convention.” 

Mr. Stanton, the acting-Governor of Kansas, 
under whom this registry was made, and this 
census taken, says: 

_“ There are thirty-eight counties, gentlemen, in the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas, including the distant county of Arapahoe. 
In nineteen of these counties an imperfect register was 
obtained, giving a vote of nine thousand two hundred and 
fifty-one. In the other nineteen counties there was no cen- 
sus and no registration.” 

. That is, nineteen thirty-fourths of the districts 
were left out altogether from the very basis of 
representation. 

{ft we concede that the citizens who withheld 
their votes at the election for delegates, after the 
apportionment was made, were to blame, suppose 
they were concluded by the action of those who 
did vote, so far as delegates for their respective 
districts were. concerned—had they all voted, 














they might, perltaps, have elected some other 
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sixty men for delegates, instead of the sixty who 
were returned—still, the radical defects of the 
apportionmentremain. The law requires the cen- 
sus of the thirty-four counties as the basis of ap- 
portionment; the apportionment was made on 
fifteen of thirty-four counties only. Could this 
be legal? Is not the error fundamental, vital ? 
Suppose, instead of taking the census of all the 
States in 1860, (and there will probably be thirty- 
four States at that time,) we leave out nineteen 
States, and make the returns from the other fif- 
teen States the basis of apportionment for the 
members of this body: would it be legal? We 
shall probably have a Republican Administration 
at that time; and’we would, of course, leave out 
the fifteen southern States, and then, to make the 
number, four of the smallest of the northern States. 
If the injustice of the proceeding excited remon- 
Strance, we might reply that the fifteen States em- 
braced a large majority of all the people; that the 
other nineteen States were smal! ones, compar- 
atively; and that the southern States were so hos- 
tile to ‘* Republicans”’ that ‘* it was unsafe for the 
officers to go there to take a census.’’. As the 
‘*South’’ sometimes threatens to dissolve the 
‘© Union,’’ we consider them turbulent and rebel- 
lious; and the fact that they were without repre- 
sentation was no great matter. And, sir, what 
would you think of us if, when compelled to ad- 
mit that the exclusion of the nineteen States was 
unjust and unfair, we should insistit was “ legal,”? 
and you were *‘ estopped ’’ from denying jt? This 
is precisely the case in Kansas, except that there 
the outrage has been committed by a small mi- 
nority, instead of being done by a majority, as 
in the supposed case of the States. The law of 
Kansas made thirty-four counties the basis of rep- 
resentation, but the usurpers placed it on fifteen 
only, and ** without any fault of the people;”’ and 
yet the ery of ‘ legality,”’ ** technicality,’? and 
** regularity,’’ is echoed through this Hall by 
fa age Representatives and their northern al- 
ies. 

In nine of the disfranchised counties in which 
no census was taken, 1,624 votes were cast against 
the constitution, as certified by Denver: 


With Without 
Counties. Against. slavery. slavery.’ Total. 
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The whole number of votes given for all the 
delegates to the Lecompton convention was be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen hundred; but the 
number cast for those members who signed the 
constitution could not have exeeeded one thou- 
sand. And yet-1,624, without any fault of their 
own, were excluded from voting in nine of the 
nineteen disfranchised counties. From the other 
disfranchised counties I have no returns. 

As has been fully shown by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, by Governor Walker, Mr. 
Secretary Stanton, and others, the law directed 
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a census to be taken in all the counties, and a | 


registration to be made of all the legal voters, by 
officers appointed for the purpose, over whose ap- 
pointment the people could have no control. This 
census was imperfectly taken in one haif of the 
counties, and not taken, or attempted to be taken 
at all, in the other counties. The registration of 

ualified voters was not attempted in fifteen coun- 
ties, and imperfectly, even fraudulently done, in 
the other counties. Admit, if you please, that 
the census and enrollment were more imperfect in 
these counties from the hostility of a portion of 
the people to the whole scheme: still the’ fact re- 
mains that nineteen counties were partially and 
fifteen counties wholly disfranchised in utter vio- 
lation of the law authorizing the:convention, and, 
as Governor Walker well says, ‘‘ without any 
fault of the people.’’ Grant, if you please, for the 


sake of the argument, that the people did wrong | 


in not voting for delegates in the counties where 
they could: still the fact remains that these other 
counties were disfranchised without any fault of 
their own, and this in violation of the pretended 
law of the convention’s existence. Every attempt 
made by these counties to exercise their rights 
was defeated by the rejection of the members 
which they did elect, for the very reason that no 
registry had been made for them. Nine of these 
nineteen disfranchised counties have since, at an 
election authorized by the Territorial Legislature, 
admitted to have been fairly elected in October 


last, and recognized by the President in his in-’ 


structions to Governor Denver, cast nearly as 
many votes against the constitution as were cast in 
the whole Territory for the delegates who framed 
it. Many of the delegates elected were chosen with 
the distinct understanding, nay, under the writ- 
ten pledge, that the constitution to be framed, not 
the slavery clause under the constitution, but the 
constitution itself, should be submitted to the 
whole people for their acceptance or rejection. 
Without this pledge they could not have been 
elected. But when their work is completed they 
refuse to submit it to the vote of the people, be- 
cause they would vote it down—the very reason 
that makes submission imperative. But the Pres- 
ident comes to the rescue by giving us to under- 
stand that the people wonld have voted it down 
without reference. to its merits? Sir, who made him 
the judge of the reasons that control the votes of 
‘freemen? Why should our Chief Magistrate take 
this step in advance of the worsttyranny that ever 
existed? He tells usit isimpossible for any peo- 
ple to proceed more regularly inthe formation of 
a constitution than has been done in Kansas. Sir, 
[ submit, it is impossible for proceedings to be 
more irregular or unfair; impossible that the sub- 
version of the laws and the disregard of the pop- 
ular willin any Territory could be more complete. 
And whatever may be our action, whether we vote 
for or against this Lecompton-Cunningham con- 
trivance, it will stand for all time, whenever jus- 
tice and fair dealing, liberty and truth, shall be 
respected as the very synonym of fraud and trick- 


ery, of usurpation and violence; in short, of every 


element of tyranny. 

The President thinks we mistake the state of 
affairs in Kansas. The people are not divided 
into political parties simply striving for the mas- 
tery, but a portion of them are in rebellion against 
the laws. I give the substance of his remarks 
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without having his language before me. Sir, if 
the President had characterized the invasion of | 
30th March, which, by the aid of a small minor- 
ity—not over six hundred of the two thousand 
nine hundred and five legal voters of the Territory 
—usurped the government and trampled the or- 
ganic law under their feet, and all the outrages _ 
traceable directly to this overthrow of the organic 
act of the Territory, as rebellion, we might, for 
once, have conceded that he was right. But I 


deny that resistance to a subversion of the lawis 


rebellion against the law. Resistance to the over- 


| throw of the law is in the highest sense obedience 


to the law. And let the Administration beware, 
lest by their aid and comfort to usurpers they be 
found violaters of the law. Resistance to usurp- 
ers is obedience to law! Let us not be diverted 
from the real question. Away with all side issues. 
Let us hear no more about Kansas being rejected 
simply because the Lecompton constitution rec- 
ognizes slavery. Sir, 1 repeat, Kansas is not here 
asking admission with or without slavery. This 
is not her act and deed. Its presentation here is 
in direct opposition to the territorial authority 
established by Congress, and is rebellion. 

Upon the second branch of this subject I 
scarcely need detain the committee one moment. 
So far from reflecting the will of the people, this 
whole scheme is detested, loathed, and scorned by 
at least four fifths of all the legal voters in the 
Territory. Its friends were obliged to violate 
their solemn written pledges to submit it to the 
people for ratification or rejection, to save it from 
oblivion. And attempts are made to give reasons 
why the most unreasonable majority would have 
rejected it. From a careful examination of the 
facts, aided by some knowledge of the Territory 
and its people, itis my deliberate judgment that 
there are not two thousand fivé hundred legal 
voters in the Territory who approve of this pre- 
tended constitution. Of all the votes cast or re- 
turned on the 2Ist of December, in my opinion 
at least four thousand of them were fraudulent. 
Of one thing I am certain. I can demonstrate 
beyond all power of successful contradiction that 
down to the Ist of July, 1856, the time of making 
the Kansas report, the pro-slavery party had 
never polled, at any election in the Territory, 
seven hundred legal votes. Gentlemen talk about 
Abolitionists and ‘* emigrant aid societies.’’ Sir, 
of all the free-State men in Kansas, when I wes 
there, more than three fourths of them were Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Democrats. And especially is this 
true of those whose course has been most loudly 
condemned. This is true of Lane, Roberts, 
Jenkins, and others. 

Another fact is apparent to every observer. 
A large proportion, probably more than half, of 
the emigrants from Missouri who came into the 
Territory pro-slavery men as actual settlers, have 
become free-State men, and are now among the 
most inflexible opponents of this Lecompton 
swindle. The better feelings of their natures re- 
volted against the fraud and trickery and violence 
practiced, and they remonstrated, protesting that 
Kansas should be madeaslave State by fairmeans, 
or notatall. They were abused and denounced, 
and then, as some of them expressed it, they 
** got onto the fence,’’ and after a while, ** come 
clear over’’—a process similar to that developed 
in the history of the fourGovernors. Gentlemen 








at which more votes were polled than have ever 


' forms known to the law, they protest against this 





amused at the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri,[Mr. Anperson,]the other day, on this sub- 
ject, in connection with the frauds of the 30th of 
March, 1855. Sir, I could have told that gentleman 
the precise number of votes cast at that election by 
‘emigrant aid men,’’ sent out during the whole 
four months immediately preceding that election. 
I could have told him how many went out under 
the auspices of the society; how many of them 
were women and children; how many men; and 
how many of them voted at this election; and 
what their names were. But for the reluctance I 
always feel at interrupting zealous speakers, [| 
should have told him; for I was sorry to witness 
those random thrusts with his virgin blade into 
this oft-aSsaulted phantom. “Right valiantly he 
renewed the assault upon this Quixotic wind- 
mill. I could have told him that the whole num- 
ber sent out after the close of navigation in the fall 
of 1854, down to and including the 30th of March, 
1855, (the day of election,) under the auspices 
of the Emigrant Aid Society, was one hundred 
and sixty-six persons, of whom sixty-nine were 
women and children, and ninety-seven men; and 
of these, only thirty-seven voted at this election, 
and they became actual settlersand hada right to 
vote. Sir, I measure my terms with exact accu- 
racy when I say the number was thirty-seven. 
It was not thirty-eight, or thirty-six, or any other 
number, more or less, than thirty-seven. And 
yet the hundredth time, more or less, this bug- | 
bear is trotted out to divert attention from, and to 
excuse, palliate, and justify, a complete subver- 
sion of the organic act by an armed invasion of 
five thousand men, under the control of secret 
conclaves, gotten up for the express purpose of 
slavery propagandism. 

Sir, I care nothjng for the emigrant aid societies. 
I never belonged to them. I never aided them in 
any way. But, after the most careful examina- 
tion of all the facts, I do not believe it can be 
shown that one single northern man ever went to | 
Kansas for the express purpose of voting at any 
election without the intention of settling in the} 
Territory. The efforts of the North, so far as | 
they appear, were directed to promoting the set- 
tlement of the country by men who sympathized | 
with their views, and not to the defeat of the will | 
of the actual settlers by spurious yotes, or by vio- 
lence. “4 Sy gr re ee 

At the election held on the 4th of January last, 
an election admitted to be lawful and peaceful, 


been given at any other election, this constitution 
was voted down by more than ten thousand ma- 
jority. The Territorial Legislature, who fairly | 
reflect the will of a vast majority of the people, 
by a unanimous vote declare the whole thing is 
the work of a small minority of the people living 
in nineteen of the thirty-eight countiesonly. With 
the greatest possible solemnity, and in the highest 


being the expression of the will of the people of 
Kansas, or its being received as her act and deed. 
But why dwell longer? Amidst the most persist- 
ent, systematic efforts to stifle inquiry, to throttle 
every attempt at investigation, the evidences of 
this wicked and foul conspiracy rise onevery hand, 
mountain high. It was so when the committee 
were prosecuting their labor in Kansas in 1856 
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talk of the ‘‘ Emigrant Aid Society,’’ and I was 








Amidst all the confusion and violence, the frauds 
and trickery, the cunning and treachery, the spirit 
of the highest seemed to brood over the surface 
of that vast sea of chaos, and everywhere the ce- 
lestial form of truth was seen rising up from the 
depths beneath—more and more disclosing her 
symmetrical proportions, and asserting her unity, - 
dignity, divinity,and power. All effects to crush 
her but hastened the development, until she stood 
forth telling the one complete, harmonious story — 
of a people’s wrongs. Sir, from my inmost soul | 
I believe the hand of a just God is in this busi- 
ness. He who planted this glorious Republic, 
and has hitherto led us, will fight the battles of 
the oppressed people of Kansas, and, in spite of 
their seers and their rage, He ‘* will cause the 
wfath of thése t8trpers ‘to praise Him, and 
the remainder of wrath He will restrain.”’ 

My conclusion, then, is, Kansas is not here 
asking admission at our hands; nor does this Le- 
compton swindle reflect her will; and Congress 
has neither the powergor the right to admit her. 
It is to her the emblem of usurpation, oppression, 
violence, and suffering. It is, for the best of all 
reasons, more odious to her than the ** stamp act”’ 
was to our fathers. 

Notwithstanding all the guarantees of the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act, giving them the right to self- 
government, as was claimed by the Democratic 
party, they have, in the short period of their his- 
tory, suffered at the hands of Democratic Admin- 
istrations more oppression and tyranny, violence 
and usurpation, than all that the people of the 
whole thirteen Colonies suffered at the hands of 
Great Britain during the whole period of their 
colonial existence. I will take any man, at any 
time, in any place, argument for argument, fact 
for fact, and prove the truth of this statement. 
And such is the uniformity of the distinctive 
marks of tyranny in different ages, that nearly all 
of the grievances so masterly enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence, apply as cases-in 
point to the sufferings of the people of Kansas. 
And, sir, lét me tell gentlemen they never can be 
conquered. There is no power on earth that can 
subdue them. They may be exterminated; but 
subdued, never! Gentlemen must.consider this 
question is not whether negroes shall be slaves, 
but whether white men, Anglo-Saxons, can be 
free. ‘The history of ghe race furnishes: the an- 
swer. Besides, fraud, oppression, and violence, 
cannot be made the substrata of the institutions 
of an enduring State. When will men learn this 
plain truth, that fraud, injustice, and oppression, 
cannot obtain lasting power over a free people, or 
enduring peace ina republican State? 

But we are told that southern rights are in- 
volved, and the rejection of the Lecompton con- 
trivance would be a humiliation to the South. 

Sir, I wish to say, once for all, no vote or act 
of mine shall ever inflicta known wrong upon the 
South, or any other section of the Union, or tend 
to their humiliation. So far from feeling hostility, 
I consider their success our success; their glory 
our glory; their humiliation our humiliation—one 
and all the children of a common heritage. 

But I deny that the South, as such, has any 
rights in the premises. Neither has the North. 

The citizens of all sections have the right to 
emigrate to Kansas; and when they become set- 
tlers, are entitled to the rights secured under the 
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constitution and the organic act. But these are 
no longer southern rights, or northern rights, but 
Kansas rights. The people, North and South, who 
do not choose to go, have the right to insist that 
the Government of Kansas, shall be republican 
in form. Is not this the whole of it? Sir, we are 
to look to the rights of Kansas. Every speech 
echoes the ery, ‘southern rights,’’ ‘* northern 
rights,’’ and yet none of them tell us what rights 
either the North or South have, It is easy to cry 
out ‘‘ageression,’’ ‘*encroachment,’? but the 


charge is not yet proved, scarcely attempted. If, 


any section has the right to set up this cry, it is 
the ** West,’’ and not the South or the North. 
Dismiss, then, this false issue,and meet the ques- 
tion upon its merits. Is Kansas here asking jd- 
mission? Does the Lecompton contrivance ex- 
press the will of her people? The solution of the 
real question involves no humiliation to the North 
or the South. A false issue is stated—the humil- 
iation of the South is claimed to be involved, and 
a dissolution of the Union is threatened. As the 
old women and young children of the ‘* North’’ 
have ceased to be frightened at this ery, I need 
not dwell upon it. 
Equally foreign to the real issue is the discus- 
sion of slavery in the abstract. For hours to- 
gether we have listened to labored arguments by 
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southern members to prove that slavery is recog- | 
Have these arguments con- | 


nized by the Bible. t 
vinced any one in or out of this House? Suppose 
the proposition be true or false: does the one or 
the other prove that the Lecompton constitution 
is the act and deed of Kansas, or that it reflects 
the will of her people? Certainly not. Sir, Ido 
not believe this is the proper place to discuss or 
determine the Bible argument of slavery. But, 
since it has been constantly thrust upon us, | 
cannot forbear to introduce here the few brief 
words of another, which, I believe, express the 
sentiments of twenty-nine thirtieths of the peo- 
le of my district upon the discussion of the sub- 


' Fact everywhere: 

“The spirit of slavery never seeks refuge in the Bible of 
its own accord. Fhe horus of the altar are its last resort— 
seized only in desperation as it rushes from the terror of the 
avenger’s arm. Like other unclean spirits, it‘ hateth the 

. light, neither cometh to the light, lest its deeds should be 
reproved.’? Goaded to frenzy in its conflicts with conscience 
and common senge, denied 3! quarter, and hunted from 
every covert, it Vaults over th butreticlosuccughd courses 
up and down the Bible, seeking rest and finding none. The 
law of love, glowing on every page, flashes around it an 
omnipresent anguish and despair. It shrinks from the 
hated tight, and howls under the consuming touch, as de- 
mons quailed before the Son of God, and shrieked, ¢ Tor- 
ment us not!? At last,it stinks away under the types of the 
Mosaic system, and seeks to burrow out of sight ameng 
theirshadows. Vainhope! Its asylum is its sepulcher ; its 
city of refuge, the city of destruction. It flies from light 
into the sun, from heat into devouring fire, and from the 
voice of God into the thickest of his thunders.” 


Alike inappropriate is the discussion, of which 
we have heard somuch, about the balance of power 
between the North and the South. Sir, this fan- 
cifulequilibrium between the North and the South 
has proved the Pandora’s box from which have 
sprung sectional strifes and legislative anomalies. 
The idea is as chimerical as itis mischievous. The 
Constitution establishes the elements of power 
under our system. It does not create, but only 
recognizes them. In their nature they were in- 
herent and inalienable existing long before the 
Constitution. Population is the chief element of 
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power. The number of those to be governed, 
whose consent is requisite to its proper exercise, 
is the measure of the power. By what process, 
then, under this system will you make six million 
of people equal in political power to thirteen mi- 


lion? Nay, if the institution, peculiar to the South 


and so much cherished by her, has in sixty-nine 
years, under the legitimate working of the Con- 
stitution, produced this disparity in numbers, 
what shall hinder it becoming aiiil eeahtee in the 
future, since the stream of European emigration is 
ali the time increasing in its volume and force as 
the beneficent character of our institutions are 
becoming more known, and the great enterprises 


_and improvements of the day furnish increasing 


'antagonistic and hostile to each other? 


employmept, and.a heartier welcome ig, extended 
to those who are escaping from the oppression 
of the Old World? If the South would retain 
power must she not have population? And can 
the streams of free emigration be turned into the 
slave States? Will the mass of free and slave 
laborers mingle in the same State or community? 
Are not the two systems of slave and free labor 
And does 
not the establishment of the one ina State as ef- 
fectually exclude the other as would a ‘* wall of 
fire?’’ Callit prejudice if you will. Callit what 
you please,it exists as a fact, and must inevitably 
work out its results. But for slavery the South 
would have had more population to-day than the 


| North, as she has more and richer soil and a 


/own sovereign pleasure. 


| without. 





milder climate. Itis not for us to complain of 
her or her institutions. Her course rests in her 
It is not for us to dic- 
tate or complain of her action. Let her do what 
seemeth her good without any interference from 
But if, in the exercise of her own sov- 
ereign will, she still cherishes in her bosom an 
institution that necessarily drives from her the 
very elements of power she so much desires, why 
does she still complain? 

Before the revolutionary war the people of Vir- 
ginia and Georgia, in their primary assemblies, 
complained of the British Government for thrust- 


|ing upon them this system, which tended to keep 


out free labor, the mechanic arts, and the great 
elements of healthful growth and prosperity. It 
is not less true to-day. The sacred memories that 
cluster around the names of these glorious old 
States, prevent my speaking of either of them but 
in terms of the profoundest respect! But lam 
speaking of the power of a State and the means 
of its increase. Does any man doubt that but for 
slavery, Virginia would have had forty Repre- 
sentatives to-day on this floor? I make no com- 


| parison in any spirit of hostility; far otherwise. 


When the Constitution was adopted, the first 
apportionment was embodied in the instrument 
itself. By it Virginia had ten members and New 
York six. In all the elements of greatness and 
power she far exceeded New York. Once anda 
fale her size, abounding in minerals, but little 
waste land, a genial climate, and she possessed 
superior commercial advantages. Norfolk had 
three times the commerce of New York. Less 
than three fourths of a century have rolled round, 
and the whole trade of Norfolk scarcely furnishes 
a unit with which to reckon up the business of 
New York. Both were slave States. New York 
abolished slavery. ‘Trade and commerce, and the 
mechanic arts began to thrive, her agricultural re- 
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sources have been rapidly developed, and she is 
' filled to overflowing with an active, bustling, en- 
' terprising, thriving population, and she has thirty- 
three members, and Virginia thirteen on this floor. 
. It does not concern me, in this connection, to 
dwell upon the evils or advantages attendant. 
upon these developments under the one system or 
the other, nor to discuss with gentlemen the ef- 
fects of emancipation in the West Indies, or any 
- other foreign country. Itis the balance of power, 
and the means of preserving it alone, we are con- 
sidering. Andemancipation in the northern States 
of this Union would be a more suitable example 
_ for southern statesmen to consider; especially, if 
_ the balance of power is what they desire. Just 


ca Oe Proportion as the South has hugged this sys- | 
bgt “of Ve 


‘stem of Maverwic her bosom, has Ms seer re 
pelled the laboring white men from seeking homes 
within her borders, bringing “with them the ele- 
ments of power and prosperity to the State. Do 
not your own white laborers instinctively recoil 
from every species of labor performed by slaves, 
and thus lead a life of miserable compromise be- 
tween degradation and idleness on the one hand, 
and starvation on the other? and thus the very 
sources of prosperity and power are dried up or 
palsied. ifno more slaves were to be sold to go out 
of those States, is there one single section of land. 
in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, or Missouri, 

_ that is worth more money with any conceivable 
number of slaves on it, than it would be if there 
were not one slave in those States? I think not. 

But this is no concern ofours. All weaskis,if you 

desire power,do not hug thatto your bosoms which 

repels the elements of power, by a law asirresist- 
ible as the law that keeps the plancts in their orbits. 
But suppose that a majority of this House and 

of the Senate can be found in the high excitemént, 

the utter blindness of the moment, to. vote for 
the admission of Kansas on this fraudulent appli- 
cation—suppose you celebrate the nuptials with 

songs and rejoicings. What have you gained by 
going through these mocking forms of law ?. Pro- 
claim the bans and perform the marriage cere- 
mony, but you will find in the end that you have 
admitted into this family of sister States, not the 
virgin daughter of Kansas, happy in her own 
choice and cheerfully yielding her priceless and 
free-born treasures to the alliance she has sought, 
but only a foul and despicable courtesan begotten, 

ony ch depague tty) er ebb elpeaky 
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and destined to be driven from the soil she has 


polluted, under the execration and the scorn of all 


just men. And what will you have gained by the 
shameful farce? A new State to the Union? By 


brace. She will warn you away from her sacred 
presence asa virtuous woman would wither, by 
her frown, the base miscreant that approaches 
only to insult her. 

And will you have buried the question and dis- 


) apy] TAgy Se , 
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shdedeon y in her'erime and her impudence, || It will ** make the infant sinews stron 


posed of a most serious disturbing subject by 
‘this great peace measure, as the President woul 
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blindly and erroneously have us believe?» No, gen-_ 
tlemen; you have done no such thing. You have — 


only aggravated, a thousand fold, the original 
wrong! Instead of peace, you have incited and in- 
flamed the strife. You have treated the creature of 
five thousand invaders from Missouri on the soil of 
Kansas as though it were the lawful child of the 
lawful citizens of Kansas; and as far as your au- 
thority can go, you have invested and installed 
this bastard pretender with all the sovereign pre- 


rogatives and rights of the State of Kansas; while, — 


at the same time, you have ignored the existence 
and the will of the real people of Kansas,and dealt 






with thems thouzhthey were rebels and traitors. _ 
had Gis gotiiowing fader themle ves, that thit 
will bring enduring peace, while every fact and 






every principle involved in it shows, beyond all 
doubt, that it is only marked by fraud and in- — 


justice from the beginning to the end? 
to be the fruit of such a victory as this? I ask 
gentlemen to pause and consider it well before 
they reach forth their hands to pluck the trophies 
which they vainly flatter themselves are just now 
within their grasp. ” 

If it is expected by gentlemen, here or else- 
where, that, this act once passed, the strife will 
soon be over, and the people of Kansas will qui- 
etly settle down into acquiescence, leaving their 


What is - 


| usurpers to enjoy the spoils of an unholy triumph, | 


they may as well be told at once that no suchrre- 
sult will follow. They have suffered one outrage 
after another, until forbearance has ceased to be 
| a virtue; and: nothing but their desire te avoid col- 
liision with the General Government, and to leave 
the way open for the redress of grievances by the 
Federal Congress, had long since prevented them 





| from breaking forth with desolating indignation . 


| 
Dy patiently, still hoping and believing that jus- 
tice would be done them here; they have waited 
‘to see the closing act of the drama, and are pre- 
pared to meet it in whatever shape it may come; 


peacefully and gratefully, if we will but do them 





on their oppressors. They have waited and borne 


simple justice, and still observe the stipulations ° 


of their organic aet; but, if we will not do that— 
if we mean to give them this fraud, baptized by 
: Federal action, back again, to shame and outrage 


“yt we mrne.toforeeit 4 thems thongher 
is ey rai eifiaas pease tind viok iation. 
g steel.’’ 


They will doas the fathers of the Revolution did 
-—another Washington will marsha! her sons for 


the strife; another Henry will arise to herald the. 


sx 
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purpose of the people, to expose the despotism of — 
no means. For Kansas, in the proper sovereignty || eur boasted constitutional Government, to show © 
of her real people, will spurn your unhallowed em- ;| tt has been made the worst of all tyrannies, that 


+t has trampled down the most sacred rights of the 
:| people, that it has denied them every principle of 
|| self-government, and to proclaim, in a voice of 
'*hunder, rolling through the whole land, that 


‘“ resistance to tyrants is obedience to God. *’ 








—_—— 
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DNR OL DU CON, 


The following Address was prepared for publication more than a month ago. Pecu- 
liar circumstances have delayed its appearance. It is believed its publicity at this 
time is more important than ever, and that the public mind is now better prepared to un- 
derstand the facts, and acknowledge the truths it contains than when it was excited and 
fomented by violent partizan discussions, 

The recent letter of President Buchanan in reply to a number of Clergymen and others, 
Electors of the State of Connecticut, setting forth the condition of affairs in Kansas, is now 
annexed to this address. It sustains all the positions assumed by the writer in reference 
to the approval by the Administration of Governor Walker’s course in Kansas ; and their 
participancy in the results of that policy, is an irresistible inference. 

If this effort shall present in its true light, the vexed questions on the subject of Kansas, 
as it is intended to do, assuage the animosities of partizan feeling in the coming Congress, 
and prevent viclent and protracted discussions on the points involved, the labor of the 
writer will not have been in vain. 

Wasuineton, D. C. September Sth, 1857. 
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AN APPEAL 


To THE 


DEMOCRACY OF THE SOUTH. 





FELLOW-CITIZENS : 

Having only a desire to maintain the peace and welfare of our 
common country, and to contribute to the preservation of the harmony 
of the great National Democratic party, I am of opinion that a clear and 
dispassionate exposition of the real features of the Nebraska-Kansas bill 
will be acceptable to those to whom true official information on the sub- 
ject is inaccessible. It is believed that such an impartial elucidation as 
is now proposed will tend to unriddle the current misunderstandings, cor- 
rect the errors of misguided partisans, and restore confidence and general 
good will. 

For over three years, “‘ Kansas”’ has been the fruitful mother of agi- 
tation. By false correspondence and wilful editorial misrepresentation 
the Black Republican journals, so far as in them lay the power, have 
diverted public opinion from the truth. Orators and politicians of the 
same school, incited by the same desires, and conspiring for the same end, 
have consistently perverted not only the wise lessons of the past, but the 
actual teachings of the present. On the other hand, “‘ Kansas’ was made 
the rallying cry of the Democracy; it united the Democratic forces in 
localities where there had been temporary misunderstandings; gave both 
a tangible constitutional groundwork for united action; under the benign 
and powerful influence of which, the machinations and frauds of a pow- 
erful rival party were torn into rank exposure, and that glorious victory 
won, which proclaimed its truth, virtue, and constitutional supremacy, in 
the election of James Buchanan to the Presidency of the United States. 
Europe not less than America was excited by the struggle and chastened 
by the issue. The English allies of the Black Republican party, who 
applaud disorganizers here, in the vain hope of perpetuating those politi- 
cal feuds, from which, under every clime, England always derives power, 
sank beneath the immense manufacturing interests which depend so vitally 
on the peace and Democratic administration of this country. 

The advent of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidential chair even command- 
ed from his political enemies such tokens of half-expressed, but strongly 
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evidenced reliance in the wisdom of the Democratic choice, as even tem- 
pered with personal courtesy the asperities which a party virulence, hither- 
to almost unparalled, had created. 

The machinery of the new government was set in motion. <A cabinet, 
representing all the interests of the country, was appointed. Kansas, 
which had given such strength to the Democratic party, was to be satis- 
factorily adjusted; and after long consultation and deep anxiety a Dem- 
ocrat, with a name made historic by great national deeds, was offered the 
governorship of that Territory. He accepted it. The peculiarity of his 
mission will appear by the present exposition of the Nebraska-Kansas 
act, and the debates upon it. It is only needful here to remark that with 
a strange inconsistency a wing of that party which had supported the 
measures he went to Kansas to carry out, raised a cry against him in the 
first instance, and has since violently opposed the administration under 
whose commission the Governor of Kansas wields the standard of the 
law and the Constitution. Departing, in the first instance, from the 
principles they supported, those who have gone into opposition have been, 
naturally enough, necessitated to sustain themselves in a world of miscon- 
struction and misrepresentation. 

It was declared by the people of the United States that among the ob- 
jects for establishing the Constitution, were the formation of a more per- 
fect union, the security of domestic tranquillity, and the promotion of the 
general welfare of the country. Had these objects been kept continually 
in view, the Constitution made a more perfect study, and rigidly and ob- 
stinately adhered to, it would not be necessary to-day to review and ex- 
plain Kansas State rights, and the act of Congress which has conferred 
them upon her. Had statesmen studied the Constitution attentively and 
more understandingly, preserving inviolate and intact its supremacy over 
the unholy ambition of selfish politicians, we should have had no ‘‘ com- 
promise’ under the Constitution, the very name of which implies the 
yielding or confession of some point or error that should never have been 
permitted to disgrace the national statutes of the country, thus bartering 
away the very rights secured to us under the organic law, and hazarding 
the very objects for which the Constitution was established. It were in 
vain, under these circumstances, for men to swear to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States, when, either through 
design or in ignorance of its inviolable provisions, they undertake to effect 
compromises made in direct violation of the instrument itself. 

And so with the State rights of Kansas. 

It is impossible for men to speak or act wisely or judiciously on this 


» 
‘ 


subject without a full knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the act of 
Congress creating the territorial government of Kansas, called the ‘‘ Ne- 
braska-Kansas Bill.”’. And no accusation of a violation of principles con- 
tained in that act can be honestly argued upon, much less honestly main- 
tained, without the principles themselves being clearly laid down and ut.- 
derstood. 

As early as 1844 an attempt was made in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, to establish a Territory for Nebraska ; 
but, for all necessary purposes, a concise history of the present bill is 
only needed to correct misguided opinion. 

In the Senate, on the 14th December, 1853, Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, intro- 
duced a bill to organize the Territory of Nebraska, which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

On the 4th January, 1854, Mr. Douglas reported the bill, with amend- 
ments, to the Senate. 

On the 16th January, 1854, Senator Dixon, of Kentucky, offered an 
amendment, declaring that the Missouri Compromise should not apply to 
this Territory, or to any other Territory of the United States; but that 
the citizens of the several States, or Territories, should ‘“ be at liberty 
to take and hold their slaves within any of the Territories of the United 
States, or of the States to be formed therefrom, as if the said act, entitled 
as aforesaid, and approved as aforesaid, had never been passed.”’ The 
compromise contained in the act of 6th March, 1820, admitting Missouri 
as a State, is as follows: 

“That in all that territory ceded by France to the United States, 
‘under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36 degrees 30 mimutes 
‘north latitude, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
‘punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
‘shall be forever prohibited.” 

The next day Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, gave notice of an amend- 
ment declaring that the Missouri Compromise should in no way be 
abrogated or contravened. 

On the 23d January Mr. Douglas, of the Committee on Territories, 
reported back the bill, with a substitute for the original bill, by which 
two Territories were to be created, Nebraska and Kansas, to be admitted 
with or without slavery, as their constitutions might prescribe. The sub- 
stitute concluded with the following enactment: _ 

“Sec. 21. That, in order to avoid all misconstruction, it is hereby 
‘declared to be the true intent and meaning of this act, so far as the 
‘question of slavery is concerned, to carry into practical operation the 
‘following propositions and principles, established by the ‘ compromise 
‘measures of 1850,’ to wit: 
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First. That all questions pertaining to slavery in the Territories, and 
in the new States to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision 
of the people residing therein, through their appropriate representatives. 

Second. That “all cases involving title to slaves’? and questions of 
‘“‘nersonal freedom”’ are referred to the adjudication of the local tribu- 
nals, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Third. That the provisions of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States in respect to fugitives from service are to be carried into faithful 
execution in all the ‘organized Territories the same as in the States.” 

The 14th section, providing for the election of a Delegate, and giving 
force and effect to the Constitution and all laws of the United States not 
locally inapplicable within the said Territories, was also amended as 
follows : 

““Hxcept the eighth section of the act preparatory to the admission of 
‘ Missouri into the Union, approved March 6th, 1820, which was super- 
‘ ceded by the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly called the 
‘ Compromise Measures, and is declared znoperative.” 

On the 2d July Mr. Chase, of Ohio, moved to amend the 14th section 
by striking out ‘‘was superceded by, &c.,’”’ which, after debate was lost, 
but which led Mr. Douglas to change the phraseology of the section by 
the following amendment, introduced on the 7th of February: 

“Which (the Missouri Compromise) being inconsistent with the , prin- 
‘ciples of non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the States and 
‘ Territories, as recognised by the legislation of 1850, commonly called 
‘the Compromise Measures, is hereby declared inoperative and void; it 
‘ being the true intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery 
‘into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave 
‘the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
‘institutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the 
‘ United States.”’ 

On the 15th of February, after an animated debate, this section as 
amended was adopted by a vote of 85 to 10, General Houston, of Texas, 
being the only Southern Senator voting against it. 

_.Mr. Chase on the same day then offered the following amendment in 
continuation : 

‘Under which the people of the Territory, through their appropriate 
‘representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit the existence of slavery 
‘ therein.” 

A heated discussion ensued on this amendment, which lasted until the 
2d March, when it was lost by a vote of 10 to 36. 

On the same day Mr. Badger offered and introduced his celebrated 
proviso, thus: 


“‘ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to revive 
‘or put in force any law or regulation which may have existed prior to 
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‘the act of the 6th March, 1820, either protecting, establishing, prohibit- 
‘ing, or abolishing slavery.” 


It is remarkable that no debate whatever took place on this amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Badger, but the yeas and nays were immediately 
called for, and it was adopted by the following vote—yeas 35, nays 6: 


Yuas.-—Messrs. Atchison of Misssouri, Badger of North Carolina, Bell 
of Tennessee, Benjamin of Louisiana, Broadhead of Pennsylvania, Butler 
of South Carolina, Clay of Alabama, Dawson of Georgia, Dixon of Ken- 
tucky, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas of Illinois, Evans of South Carolina, Fish 
of New York, Fitzpatrick of Alabama, Foot of Vermont, Gwin of Cali- 
fornia, Hamlin of Maine, Houston of Texas, Hunter of Virginia, Jones 
of Iowa, Jones of Tennessee, Mason of Virginia, Morton of Florida, Nor- 
ris of New Hampshire, Pettit of Indiana, Pratt of Maryland, Seward of 
New York, Shields of Illinois, Slidell of Louisiana, Smith of Connecticut, 
Stuart of Michigan, Toucey of Connecticut, Walker of Wisconsin, Weller 
of California, and Williams of New Hampshire—35. 

Nays—Adams and Brown of Mississippi, Dodge of Wisconsin, Johnson 
and Sebastian of Arkankas, and Rusk of 'exas—6. 


The 14th section, as finally adopted, superseded the 21st section of the 
bill, which was entirely stricken out. All the other provisions of the bill 
being finally agreed upon, it passed the Senate on the night session of the 
3d of March, (which continned until 5 A. M. of the 4th,) by a vote of 37 
yeas to 14 nays—General Houston of Texas, and Mr. Bell of Tennessee, 
being the only Southern Senators who voted in the negative. 

The House bill, reported by Mr. Richardson, was the same as first 
introduced in the Senate; and after a debate on it from the 31st Janu- 
ary, 1854, to the 22d May, Mr. Richardson moved to substitute the Sen- 
ate bill, which was adopted, and which then became the House bill; and 
on the same day, finally passed the House, by a vote of 113 yeas to 100 
nays. During the debate in the House, however, the Senate bill, with 
the Badger proviso, was fully discussed. 

Mr. J. 8. Millson, of Virginia, (Democrat,) voted against the bill, on 
account of the Badger proviso, which, he contended, did injustice to the 
South. The other Southern members who voted in the negative were 
Messrs. Hunt of Louisiana, Cullom and Etheridge of Tennessee, Rodgers 
and Puryear of North Carolina, (all Whigs,) and Mr. Benton of Missouri 
(Democrat)—who were opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

On the 23d of May, the House bill, as now adopted, was sent to the 
Senate. On the 25th of May, the Senate took up the House bill, and 
passed it, by a vote of 85 yeas to 18 nays, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Atchison of Missouri, Badger of North Carolina, Ben- 
jamin of Louisiana, Broadhead of Pennsylvania, Brown of Mississippi, 
Butler of South Carolina, Cass of Michigan, Clay of Alabama, Dawson of 
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Georgia, Douglas of Illinois, Fitzpatrick of Alabama, Gwin of California, 
Hunter of Virginia, Johnson of Arkansas, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Mallory of Florida, Mason of Virginia, Morton of Florida, Norris 
of New Hampshire, Pearce of Maryland, Pettit of Indiana, Pratt of Ma- 
ryland, Rusk of Texas, Sebastian of Arkansas, Shields of Hlinois, Stuart 
of Michigan, Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs 
of Georgia, 'Toucey of Connecticut, Weller of California, Williams of N. 
Hampshire, and Wright of New J ersey—35. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen of R. Island, Bell of Tennessee, Chase of Ohio, 
Clayton of Delaware, Fish of N. York, "Foot of Vermont, Gillette of Maine, 
Hamlin of Maine, James of Rhode Tatarid! Seward of New York, Sumner 
of Massachusetts, Wade of Ohio, and Walker of Wisconsin—138. 


Thus it will be perceived that four out of five of the Southern Senators © 
who voted against the ‘‘ Badger proviso” —(Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, 
being absent on the final vote)—voted for it on the final passage of the 
bill; Messrs. Bell of Tennessee, (who voted for the proviso,) and Clayton 
of Delaware, being the only two Southern Senators voting in the 
negative. 

The main facts of the history of the passage of the bill haying been 
thus presented, it will only be necessary now to state that the section of 
the bill establishing a Territory for Kansas, (which is precisely the same 
as that enacted for Nebraska,) after defining her boundary line, enacts— 


‘“‘And when admitted as a State or States, the said Territory, or any 
‘ portion of the same, shall be received into the Union with or without 


‘ Slavery, as their Constitution may prescribe, at the time of their 
‘ admission.” 


The 23d section provides, ‘that the right of suffrage and of holding 
‘ office shall be exercised only by citizens of the United States, and those 
‘ who shall have declared on oath their intention to become such, and shall 


‘ have taken an cath to support the Constitution of the United States, and 
‘ the provisions of this act.” 


It was enacted, that every free white male inhabitant, above the age of 
21 years, who should be an actual resident of said Territory, should be 
entitled to vote at the first election, under the above provision; and the 
qualifications of voters, and of holding office, at all subsequent elections, 
should be such as prescribed hereafter by the Legislative Assembly, sub- 
ject only to the conditions provided for in the above section. 

To understand clearly and distinctly the force of the legislation on 
this bill providing for a territorial government in Kansas, which it is now 
proposed to review, the following statement to those not perfectly famil- 
iar with the subject, will be necessary. 

On the 80th April, 1803, France, by treaty, ceded the Territory of 
Louisiana to the United States, the third article of which is as follows: 

Article 3d. ‘ The inhabitants of the ceded Territory shall be incorpo- 
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‘rated into the Union of the United States, and admitted as soon as 
‘possible, according to the principles ot the Federal Constitution, to the 
“enjoyment of all the reahts, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
‘the United States, and in the mean time, they shall be maintained and 


‘ protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, and the religion 
‘ they profess.” 


The Territory of Louisiana embraced all the territory now included in 
the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa, and the Territo- 
ries of Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota. Before this treaty, slavery 
existed in the colony of Louisiana, both under the French and Spanish 
Governments. 

The 2d section of the 6th article of the Constitution of the United 
States declares that this Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which 
shall be made under the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

By the 16th section of the act of Congress of 1812, establishing a ter- 
ritorial government for Missouri, it is provided that ‘‘ THE LAWS AND 
‘ REGULATIONS IN FORCE tn the Territory of Louisiana, at the commence- 
‘ment of this act, and not inconsistent with the provisions thereof, SHALL 
‘ CONTINUE IN FORCE UNTIL ALTERED, MOLIFIED, OR REPEALED BY THE 
‘ GENERAL ASSEMBLY.” 

The General Assembly of the Territory of Missouri, on 22d January, 
1817, passed ‘‘an act respecting slaves, and for other purposes;’’ which 
embraced the better protection and security of slave property. 

Thus, it will be perceived, the old French and Spanish laws with re- 
gard to slavery in the Territory of Louisiana were declared zn force and 
TO CONTINUE IN FORCE in the TeRRiToRY oF Missouri at the time of es- 
tablishing a territorial government for her by Congress. The treaty with 
France guaranteed the right of the institution of slavery in ALL THAT 
TERRITORY so ceded. 

The 8th section of the act of 1820, admitting Missouri as a State in 
the Union, contains the clause of the Missouri Compromise prohibiting 
slavery forever from all that part of the territory acquired by the Louisi- 
ana cession, outside of Missouri, north of 86° 30’, north latitude. 

This Missouri Compromise, though in violent conflict with the 3d arti- 
cle of the treaty with France, with the 16th section of the act of Con- 
gress of 1812, and the Constitution of the United States, in express terms 
repealed no law whatever then in existence in the Territorv. 
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The 14th section of the Nebraska-Kansas bill declares the Missouri 
Compromise act inconsistent with the legislation of the compromise 
measures of 1850, and inoperative and void; “‘it being the true intent and 
‘meaning of the act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
‘nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly 
‘free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, 
‘subject only to the Constitution of the United States.”’ 

Had this section rested here, without the “Badger proviso,” “the true 
‘intent and meaning of this act’’ would have clearly been fulfilled, and 
the rights of the South in regard to slavery fully restored under the 
treaty with France of 1803, and the original provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, from whence they should never have been wrested. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, prohibiting slavery forever 
north of 36° 380’, revived all the laws relating to slavery that previously 
existed under the treaty of 1803 and prior to 1820. Because it is a well 
settled rule of law that where an act repealing an act is afterwards itself 
repealed, the original act is revived without any legislation whatever. 

Mr. Badger, in his speech of the 20th March, 1854, explaining the 
intent of his proviso, took precisely the opposite ground herein main- 
tained. He undertook ‘to demonstrate that the bill without the proviso 
had precisely the same legal effect and operation, and none other, as it 
had with the proviso.’ He argued that if the language of the section 
had ended with the words ‘‘is hereby declared inoperative and void,” 
then the result would have been clear that the former laws in relation to 
slavery in the Louisiana Territory would have been revived. But he 
maintained the additional words, ‘it being the true intent and meaning 
of this act not to legislate slavery into any Territory,’ &c., prevented 
the revival of any former law existing prior to 1820, because, otherwise, 
Congress would have indirectly legislated slavery into the Territory by 
the revival of the former laws. ‘To put an end to any possibility of 
such misinterpretation,” says Mr. Badger, (that is, that the amendment 
should not set up or revive any previous law of the Territory,) ‘I sub- 
mitted the proviso which was adopted by the Senate.”’ 

The simple question then arises, does Congress legislate slavery into a 
Territory, where zt had previously existed, by the repeal of a law which 
had unconstitutionally prohibited it? It is clear that it does not, Mr. 
Badger to the contrary notwithstanding. Mr. Millson, in his forcible 
and able speech of the 23d March, 1854, in opposition to Mr. Badger’s 
position, takes the following impregnable and incontrovertable ground. 
He says : 
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‘Sir, suppose it should happen, from the accidental absence of some 
‘five or ten Southern senators, and some fifteen or twenty Southern mem- 
‘bers of the House, that a majority in Congress should enact a law abol- 
‘ishing slavery in the District of Columbia. Suppose that a week after- 
‘wards, when the absent members returned, and the proper majority was 
‘restored, a bill should be immediately introduced to annul the law. 
‘What would be thought of Southern members who should declare that 
‘they could not consent to revive any law by which slavery was allowed 
‘or protected, as that would be to legislate slavery into a Territory, and 
‘who should insist on inserting a clause providing that it was not their 
‘intention to do so ?”’ 


Mr. J. J. Lindley, of Missouri, on the 18th May, 1854, held the same 
opinion. 

This is the true position, and presents the whole case with noonday 
clearness, free from all cavil or ambiguity. It demonstrates the fact, 
beyond all doubt, and with indisputable certainty, that the “‘ Badger 
proviso,” though it may have intended not to legislate slavery into the 
Territory, CLEARLY LEGISLATED SLAVERY OUT OF THE TERRITORY, by 
providing ‘that nothing herein contained shall be construed to revive or 
put in force any law or regulation which may have existed prior to the 
act of the 6th March, 1820, either protecting, establishing, prohibiting, 
or abolishing slavery.” It was, in fact, an indirect legislation, having 
for its effect the revival of the Missouri: Compromise ; and were it not for 
the decision of the Supreme Uourt of the United States in the “ Dred 
Scott case’ pronouncing the Missouri Compromise unconstitutional, it 
would be a question to-day whether the “‘Badger proviso’ did not, by 
prohibiting the revival of any act protecting slavery in the Territories, 
restore in effect the Missouri Compromise, notwithstanding the clause in 
the section leaving it to the people to regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States. 
How were the people in Kansas to regulate their institutions in their own 
way, provided they desired to establish slavery by their constitution, and 
which would then most certainly revive and put in force the laws that 
existed prior to 1820 protecting slavery, when the ‘‘ Badger proviso” 
solemnly declares that the people of the Territory shall not revive or put 
in force any such law ? 

If this position is not clearly elucidated, the exemplification of Mr. 
Francis B. Cutting, (whose motives, although suspected at the time, in re- 
gard to this bill were, no doubt, misconstrued, as he voted for it,) puts 
it beyond all question. His opinion, at least, as a distinguished lawyer, 
on this point, is entitled to great consideration. In his speech of the 21st 
March, 1854, he said: 
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‘Plain men, who are not astute lawyers, become bewildered in the 
‘midst of this multitude of words and accumulation of sentences. They 
‘comprehend distinctly that when this territory was ceded to the United 
‘States, there were laws supposed to exist, or regulations and customs 
‘ which originated with the former owners, the Spaniards and French, by 
‘which slavery was recognized and protected as an existing and valid in- 
‘stitution. These laws and usages would still have prevailed but for 
‘the eighth section of the act in relation to the admission of Missouri as 
‘a State. This section was proposed to be repealed by the Senate in 
‘order to remove any and all legislation by Congress, so as to leave this 
‘ Territory in the same condition as vf it had never interfered. 

‘“‘In this position of affairs, Mr. Badger proposed an amendment, which 
‘was carried, by which it was declared that the system which existed (and 
‘but for the intervention of Congress would still have existed) prior to 
©1820, shall not be revived or put in force! What is this but the aboli- 
‘tion by Congress of the Spanish and French law? Is not this congres- 
‘ sional interference and congressional legislation against slavery ? 

‘¢ Thus, plain men, who can appreciate a fact, find that if this bill shall 
‘pass, laws which were in existence when the territory came into posses- 
‘sion of the United States, and which recognized and protected slavery 
‘in the province of Louisiana, are, by the action of Congress, by the Bad- 

‘ger proviso, rendered invperative and of no force or effect. Plain men 
‘see that in 1803 the laws and customs then existing recognized the con- 
‘dition of slavery, whist in 1854 Congress proposes to declare that they 
‘shall not be deemed to be in force! -Can it be denied that this is the 
‘effect of congressional action? Or, can it be pretended that the Badger 
‘ proviso means nothing ? 

* 2 x * x xk o x 

“‘ Tt ts the South that will find, in the long run, that, so far from being 
‘beneficial to them, it will be, when applied to future acquisitions, the most 
; Phas measure that, as yet, has been proposed, assuming that the Badger 
Pree ts retained. tis eminently a measure favorable to the North, 

‘and, upon a full and fair discussion, in my humble judgment, it can be 
‘proved to be so. 


Mr. W. P. Harris, of Mississippi, took substantially the same ground. 
He said, in his noted speech of the 24th and 26th of April, 1854: 


‘‘J will now proceed to consider that proviso, (Badger’s,) and state, at 
‘the outset, that its effect is to take from the repeal of the Missouri act 
‘ everything but the name of repeal. It annuls the act, but declares that 
‘the evil which it did shall live after it; that its consequences shall con- 
‘tinue, and this, too, in the name of non-intervention !” 


Mr. Harris said that when he went home to his constituents if asked 
if the Missouri Compromise was repealed, he could not say it really was, 
but that ‘it was so put down in the bill,’ and that all they got was ‘‘a 
tabula rasa!” 

In alluding to Mr. Millson’s speech, he said, “‘ Z wndertake to suy that 
‘it is the hinge on which southern opinion must turn, and deserves to be 
‘gravely considered in courts and legislatures.’ 
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Gov. Brown, of Mississippi, in explaining his vote against the Badger 
proviso, on 20th March, 1854, expressed, in substance, the same opinion, 
that it was contrary to the doctrine of non-intervention. 

* We have already seen that the result and the truth of Mr. Cutting’s 
remarks, have become established. ‘The prediction of Mr. Harris in re- 
gard to Mr. Millson’s arugment is now becoming verified. The fact, 
however, stands patent and emblazoned on the record that Congress did, 
virtually, by the Badger proviso, legislate Kansas free ! 

As a Southern State-Rights Democrat, I have ever held that Congress 
had no power to destroy the right of protection to slavery wherever it 
may exist. ‘This is the true State rights doctrine, and it must be admit- 
ted that Congress did destroy that right after the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise by the adoption of the ‘‘ Badger proviso.”’ Its adoption by 
the Senate, without debate, (Mississippi, Arkansas, and Texas being the 
only southern States voting against it,) can only be accounted by the fact 
that it was generally conceded at the time these territories would never 
become slave States. 

General Cass, on this point, in his speech of 20th February, 1854, said, 
““no human power can ever establish it (slavery) in the regions defined by 
these bills;’’ and he cites Mr. Clay, and Mr. Webster also, who both 
held in 1850 that ‘it was excluded by a law superior to that which ad- 
‘mits it elsewhere. The law of nature, of physical geography, the law 
‘ of the formation of the earth. That law settles forever, with a strength 
‘ beyond the terms of human enactment, that slavery cannot exist there.” 

Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, expressed the same sentiment. He said, in 
his speech of 24th February, 1854, ‘“‘ Does any man believe that you will 
‘have a slaveholding State in Kansas or Nebraska?” 

Goy. Brown, of Mississippi, at the same time, believed “‘that slavery 
‘ would never find a resting place in those territories.” 

Mr. Douglas said, “‘I do not believe there is a man in Congress who 
‘ thinks it could be permanently a slaveholding country.” 

‘““Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, said, ‘I have no more idea of seeing 
‘a slave population in either of them than I have of seeing it in Massa- 
‘ chusetts.” 

Mr. Millson, of Virginia, said, ‘‘ No one expects it. No one dreams 
‘ that slavery will be established there.” 

_ Mr. Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee, said, ‘‘The fears of Northern 
‘gentlemen are wholly unfounded. Slavery will not be established in 
‘ Kansas and Nebraska.” 

The late Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, said, in his speech of 15th 
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March, 1854, ‘if the natural laws of climate and of soil exclude us from 
a territory of which we are the joint owners, we shall not and we will 
not complain.” 

Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, in the debate in the Senate, 2d March, 
1854, said, “If two States should ever come into the Union from them, 
‘ (the Territories,) it is very certain that not more than one of them could, 
‘in any possible event, be a slaveholding State; and I have not the least 
‘idea that even one would be.”’ 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, in his speech, 80th March, quoted Mr. 
Pinckney of his own State, that, ‘ Practically, he thought slavery would 
“not go above the line of 36° 30’ by the laws of physical geography, and 
‘ therefore, that the South lost no territory fit for slavery.” 

There is but one other point in the legislation of this bill to which at- 
tention is desired to be directed. It is declared, in the 14th section, that 
the people of said Territories shall be left ‘‘ perfectly free to form and 
‘ regulate their domestic institutions in their own way,” Xe, 

This is the incorporation of the language of Gen. Cass, in his celebrat- 
ed letter to Mr. Nicholson, and, in strict conformity with it, the people 
must be left perfectly free to adopt such a course, or pass such laws for 
their governance and regulation on all subjects, as they shall deem, pro- 
per, without the dictation, construction, or interference of any outsiders 
whatever, 

The authority of the distinguished Senator Toombs, of Georgia, on this 
subject, will be considered orthodox. In his speech of 23d February, 
1854, he said: 

“In all governments the acquisitions of the State belong rightfully to 
‘the people; much more strongly does this principle apply to a purely 
‘popular government. Therefore any exercise of power to injure or de- 
‘ stroy those who have equal rights of enjoyment is arbitrary, unauthor- 
‘ized by the contract, and despotic.” 

‘‘ Every citizen of each State carries with him into the Territories this 
‘equal right of enjoyment of the common domain. Whether there be 
‘ one, ten, one hundred, one thousand, or one million who may emigrate | 
‘thither, they have ull the same indestructible right. * * * You 
‘ have no power to strike from the meanest Indian trapper, the basest 
‘trader, or camp-follower, as the Senator from New York [Mr. Seward] 
‘styled the people in these Territories, their equal privileges—this sov- 
‘ ereignty of right, which is the birthright of every American citizen.” 


Again, as a delegate of the Convention of Georgia, held to take into 
consideration the grievances alleged to have been inflicted upon her by 
the compromise measures of 1850, and the admission of California, Mr. 
Toombs said: | 
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_ “T have already attempted to vindicate the right of a people, forming 
‘a constitution for their admission into the Union, to admit or exclude 
‘slavery, at their own pleasure, and to prove that Congress had no other 
‘ power over such constitution thus presented than to see that it is repub- 
‘lican. * * * ‘The right of a free people in entering the family of 
‘American States, to adopt such a form of republican government as in 
‘their judgment will best preserve their liberties, promote their happi- 
‘ness, and perpetuate their prosperity. If we are wise we will defend 
‘rather than resist this birth-right of American freemen, so invaluable to 
‘us, so formidable to the enemies of our property, our peace, and our 
‘safety.’’ 

The Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, whose profound abilities are 
universally acknowledged, argued this question at great length in his 
speech of the 17th February, 1854, in which he said: 


‘‘ The principles on which that position rests, lies at the very founda- 
‘tion of all our republican institutions; it is that the citizens of every 
‘district and separate community or State should have the right to gov- 
‘ern themselves in their domestic matters as they please, and that they 
‘should be free from the intermeddling restrictions and arbitrary dicta- 
‘tion on such matters from any other power or ‘dgovernment [or people 
‘in which they have no voice. vs ce 

“And where do you, calling yourselves Suan: from the North, 
‘stand upon this great question of popular rights? Do you consider it 
* democratic to exercise the high prerogative of stifling the voice of the 
‘adventurous pioneer and restricting his suffrage in a matter concerning 
‘his own interest, happiness, and government, which he is much more ¢a- 
‘ pable of deciding than you are?”’ : * : * * “% 

“We do not ask you to force Southern institutions, or our form of civil 
‘polity upon them; but to let the free emigrants to our vast public 
‘domain, in every part and parcel of it, settle this question for them- 
‘selves, with all the experience, intelligence, virtue, and patriotism they 
‘may carry with them. This, sir, is our position. It is, sir, as L have 
‘said, the original position of the South.” 3 * ‘' ¥ 

“Let it be the pride of us all in this Congress to reaffirm the princi- 
‘“ple—make it co-extensive with your limits—inscribe it upon your 
‘banners—make it as broad as your Constitution—proclaim it every- 
‘ where—that the people of the common Territories of the Union, where- 

‘ever the flag floats, shall have the right to form such Republican inste- 
‘tutions as they please.” 


The construction thus put upon this clause in the 14th section, by two 
of our most distinguished statesmen, must be perfectly satisfactory to our 
most ultra friends. 

These were the State rights to be conferred upon Kansas by this bill, 
while the generally-expressed belief prevailed BEFORE ITS PASSAGE that 
she would become a free State ! 


Now, let us very briefly follow the history of this Territory after its 
3 
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creation. The Free-Soil party of the North, after the passage of the 
bill, insultingly taunted the South by repeated declarations that slavery 
should never be established in Kansas. This produced rancorous feel- 
ings of opposition, and finally led to violent party fueds and bloody strife. 
Governor Reeder, soon after his arrival in Kansas, set himself up in 
opposition to the Territorial Legislature, and took sides with the Free- 
Soil party. He was recalled by President Pierce, who, m January, 
1856, sent a special message to Congress on the then distracted state of 
the Territory, and recommended the passage of an act to admit Kansas 
into the Union as a State. This message was referred, in the Senate, to 
the Committee on Territories, and in the House to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

On the 12th of March following, a bill was introduced in the Senate 
authorizing the people of Kansas to form a constitution and State Goy- 
ernment preparatory to their admission into the Union, whieh bill, after 
the rejection of several amendments, was debated until the 2d July, 
1856, and finally passed, with Mr. Clayton’s amendment, that no law in 
the Territory should prohibit free discussion in Kansas on slavery, pro- 
hibiting the test oath, and insuring trial by jury, &c. This bill went to 
the House, and on 28th July, 1856, all after the enacting clause was 
struck out, and the House bill substituted. 

On the 30th of June, 1856, the House took into consideration a bill 
for the admission of Kansas under the Topeka Convention, with a section 
repealing the 14th section of the Nebraska-Kansas bill, which was lost 
by a vote of 106 yeas to 107 nays. It was afterwards reconsidered and 
passed on the 3d of July by a vote of 99 yeas to 97 nays. 

On the 8th July the House bill was taken up in the Senate, and all 
after the enacting clause was struck out, and the Senate bill substituted. 
Thus neither bill passed Congress. : 

It is not necessary here to notice the further proceedings of the 34th 
Congress in relation to Kansas, or to wade through the thousands of 
pages of heated arguments on the entangled questions of that day, which 
swell the volumes of the Congressional debates. It will be sufficient to 
state that the Southern delegation generally maintained that the people — 
of these Territories, through their Legislature, had a right to regulate 
all laws for their government in regard to their political and social rela- 
tions, and to introduce or abolish slavery, as fully as the people of a State. 
The discussions of this Congress were of a more violent and threatening 
character than any that had preceded it. But the proceedings of the 
Kansas Legislature were fully recognised in the main, and afterwards 
sustained by the present Administration. | 
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In the mean time, Governor Shannon had been appointed to sueceed 
Governor Reeder. He failed, however, to restore harmony, and Governor 
Geary superseded him, who likewise failed in his efforts to quell the agi- 
tation and appalling scenes of bloodshed. 

The administration of Mr. Buchanan having succeeded that of Mr. Pierce, 
and while, it may be said, anarchy and civil war still reigned supreme 
in Kansas, Mr. Robert J. Walker was solicited by the President to accept 
the Governorship of that Territory. It must be remembered, that pre- 
vious to the formation of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, Mr. Walker was most 
Strenuously urged by our Southern Senators and Congressmen, for the 
first gift in the power of the President—that of the office of Secretary of 
State. The Governorship of Kansas at this time was considered by all 
politicians as the “‘ tomb of the Capulets” for any public man. Con- 
trary to the violent opposition of his friends, however, Mr. Walker’s 
patriotic feelings and devotion to his country’s welfare—his self-sacrificing 
and benevolent sentiments—induced him to accept the office. 

He was fully aware of the deep responsibilities that rested upon him, 
and of the threatening dangers that surrounded him; but with a heart of 
iron nerve equal to the task, he determined for the welfare of his coun- 
try to make the effort, even should he be sacrificed in the hazardous 
attempt. Noman of less capacity could have suited the emergency, but 
what man of equal position would have accepted the office? 

Antecedeat to the appointment of Governor Walker, the Legislature of 
Kansas had passed an act in February, 1857, providing for the taking of 
a Census, and for the election of delegates to a Convention to form 
a State Constitution. An act was also passed, repealing the obnoxious 
laws in relation to the test oath to be taken by voters and office-hold- 
ers, Xe. ; 

it must be borne in mind that the powers conferred on the Territory 
of Kansas were full and complete to regulate its own affairs in its own 
way, to pass what laws it pleased, “subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States.”’ In the Nebraska-Kansas bill all right of Congress 
to interfere in any manner was entirely surrendered, while, in the previ- 
ous acts establishing Territories, it was required that their laws should 
be ‘submitted to Congress, and, if disapproved, shall be null and of no 
effect.’’ No such provision was made in the Nebraska-Kansas bill. 

Having accepted of the appointment under these remarkable circum- 
stances, Governor Walker, previous to his departure for Kansas, pro- 
eeeded to lay bare before the President and his Cabinet that line of policy 
which he deemed it expedient to pursue. Before he left Washington city, 
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he prepared his inaugural address, submitted it to the President and his 
Cabinet for their approval, and which was then, and has since been, fully 
and entirely concurred in. 

Every information in regard to the true condition of affairs in Kansas 
had been obtained at Washington, and the position and attitude of the 
parties in the Territory were perfectly understood. 

Hon. Frederick P. Stanton, who was appointed Secretary of State, 
preceded Governor Walker to Kansas, and, as acting Governor of the 
Territory, in his address to the people on the 17th of April, 1857, said: 


‘“‘ If the constitution be thus framed, and the question of difference thus 
‘submitted to the decision of the people, I believe that Kansas will be 
‘admitted by Congress, without delay, as one of the sovereign States of 
‘the American Union, and the Territorial authorities will be immediately 
‘ withdrawn.’ 

‘‘ Nothing is wanting but to secure the confidence of the people of all 
parties in the sincerity of the declared intention of the Territorial Hxec- 
utive, to carry out these principles in good faith, in order to induce the 
co-operation of all good men in the pending measures for adopting a State 
constitution. The principles themselves cannot fail to be acceptable to 
the sober judgment of the people; and I ardently hope, for the sake of 
the paramount interests involved, that the necessary confidence will not 
be withdrawn.” 


On the arrival of Governor Walker, then, he proceeded ‘‘ to secure the 
confidence of the people of all parties,” to enable him to carry out the 
principles ‘‘in good faith” which he had taken an oath to support and 
maintain. 

In the midst of his struggles and arduous endeavors to effect this object 
before the people, and while occupying a position of the most dangerous 
and hazardous character, as well as of the most delicate and difficult nature, 
surrounded by extreme perplexing and embarrassing circumstances, with 
a crushing responsibility upon him—before he had hardly been three weeks 
in the T'erritory—and before the people at a distance could possibly un- 
derstand his policy, he was violently denounced as a traitor to the South! 
As a Southern State-rights Democrat, I cannot but deplore such untimely 
haste in censuring so distinguished a public functionary, while I am fully 
convinced the censure was not only unjust and undeserved, but unwise, 
injudicious, and ungrateful. 

Let us examine the charges brought against him, and test them by the 
evidence which the facts on the record present. 

The charge made by the resolution of the Georgia Convention is as fol- 
lows : 

“* Resolved, That the address of Governor Walker in prescribing the 
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‘terms on which Congress should admit Kansas into the Union, and 
‘in attempting to dictate the submission of their constitution for ratifica- 
‘tion, constitutes a presumptuous interference in matters over which he 
‘has no legitimate control; and the same address in expressing the offi- 
‘cial opinion that Kansas will become a free State, and in presenting 
‘arguments to support that side of the question, is a gross departure 
‘from the principles of non-intervention and of neutrality which were 
‘established by the Kansas bill. And the convention has full confidence 
‘that Mr. Buchanan will manifest that fidelity to the principles which 
‘carried him into office by recalling Governor Walker.”’ 


The following is the preamble and resolution of the Mississippi con- 
vention : 


‘¢ Whereas Governor Walker, in his inaugural address to the people of 
* Kansas, declared it to be his ‘clear conviction that unless the conven- 
‘tion, called by law to form a constitution for that Territory, ‘submit 
‘the constitution to the vote of all the actual settlers of Kansas’—at the 
‘time of such submission—‘ it will be, and ought to be, rejected by Con- 
* gress ;’ 

‘¢ And whereas the law of Congress authorizing the call of said con- 
‘vention, and prescribing its duties, makes no provision for such sub- 
‘mission to the then settlers of Kansas, nor prohibits Congress from 
‘adopting the same without such submission ; 

““And whereas Governor Walker further suggests that Kansas, by 
‘reason of its geographical position and climate, is unsuited to slave 
‘labor, thereby gratuitously throwing the weight of his judgment and 
‘ official position against the ultimate success of the pro-slavery party : 
‘ therefore 

“¢ esolved, That we regard the said recommendations, opinions, and 
‘arguments of Governor Walker as an unjust and uncalled-for discrimi- 
‘nation against the rights and interests of the pro-slavery party in 
‘ Kansas and throughout the Union—a dictatorial intermeddling with the 
‘performance of a high public duty already entrusted by law to a con- 
‘vention selected from the people of Kansas, with which Governor 
‘Walker had no right to interfere, and his conduct in this respect meets 
‘the unqualified condemnation of this convention.” 


To simplify the charges we will put them in the following order, which 
will encompass the whole: | 

1st. In having prescribed the terms on which Congress should admit 
Kansas into the Union, and in attempting to dictate the submission of 
their constitution to the people for ratification. 

2d. In expressing the opinion that Kansas would become a free State 
by reason of its geographical position and climate, thereby throwing the 
weight of his judgment and official position against the ultimate success 
of the pro-slavery party. 

It may here be proper to remark, that I am animated by none but the 
most kindly feelings towards those of my fellow-citizens who have thought 
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proper to dissent from Governor Walker’s course, and in this spirit I 
shall endeavor to present a fair, unprejudiced, and impartial review Of 
the facts now brought under discussion. Before proceeding, however, it 
may be as well here to correct an error of the Mississippi Convention, 
contained in the second paragraph of the preamble, in relation to an act 
of Congress. 

As has already been shown, Congress failed to pass any law autho- 
rizing the call of a convention in Kansas, but the legislature of the Ter- 
ritory subsequently passed an act to that effect. I shall notice this act 
in the course of my argument. 

In the first place, before we can judge of the acts of Governor Walker, 
it will be necessary to explain the condition of affairs in Kansas among 
the people previous to his arrival, and which, persons residing in far dis- 
tant States, who had not made themselves familiar with, are incompetent 
to pass upon. Without any law authorizing the proceeding, the Aboli- 
tionists held a convention at Topeka, framed a constitution without sub- 
mitting it to the people, and applied to the last Congress for admission 
asa State. That constitution was rejected in the House by one vote as 
being illegal. Afterwards the Territorial legislature passed an act for 
the holding of a convention to form a State constitution, which was re- 
cognized by the present Administration. It was known to be the will and 
desire of the impartial citizens of Kansas that the constitution should be 
submitted to the people for their ratification. The Abolition or Black 
Republican party, fearing that a packed delegation would compose the 
convention and defeat this object, placed themselves in an attitude of de- 
fiance and determined not to vote for delegates, and thus prevent the 
ratification of the constitution. 

Governor Walker in his inaugural address, therefore, after urging the 
necessity for all the people to vote for delegates to the convention, says: 

“Although most anxious to secure to you the exercise of that great con- 
‘ stitutional right, and believing that the convention is the servant, and not 
‘the master of the people, yet I have no power to dictate the proceedings 
“of that body.” 

To reasure them on this point, he says: ‘There is a remedy, also, if 
such facts be demonstrated, in the refusal of Congress to admit a State 
into the Union under a constitution imposed by a minority upon a ma- 
jority by fraud or violence. Indeed, I cannot doubt that the conven- 
tion, after having framed a constitution, will submit it for ratification or 
rejection, by a majority of the then actual bona fide settlers of Kansas.” 

Again, he says: ‘‘I repeat, then, as my clear conviction, that unless 
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the convention submit the constitution to the vote of all the actual resi- 
dent settlers of Kansas, and the election be fairly and justly conducted, 
the constitution will be, and ought to be, rejected by Congress.” 

Is it to be supposed that Congress would lend itself to fraud, and ad- 
mit a constitution, unless the election was justly;and fairly conducted? 
Will any just and honest man contend for a moment that if the elec- 
tion was not fairly and justly conducted, that the constitution should be 
received by Congress? Can the expression, then, of a man’s convictions 
be thus tortured into “‘prescribing the terms’ on which Congress should 
admit Kansas? How can the charge of dictatorial intermedling be sus- 
tained for a moment, when Governor Walker expressly says: ‘‘ I have 
no power to dictate the proceedings of that body!’ The charge rebounds 
with ten-fold force on these accusations, and the gentlemen who made 
them must perceive that they themselves are guilty of “‘a dictatorial 
intermedling with the performance of a high public duty already entrusted 
to another ;’’ that they themselves have violated the very doctrine of 
non-intervention by their own interference in matters which they did not 
clearly understand, and in which they undertake to dictate to the people 
of Kansas, instead of leaving them perfectly free to regulate their own 
affairs. 

it must be continually remembered that Governor Walker was acting, 
and acting solely, under the instructions of the President of the United 
States, with the approbation of his cabinet. 

Governor Walker says: ‘ With these views, well known to the Presi- 
dent and cabinet, and approved of by them, I accepted the appointment 
of the Governor of Kansas. My instructions from the President sus- 
tain the regular legislature of the Territory in assembling a convention 
to form a constitution ; and they express the opinion of the President, 
that when such a constitution shall be submitted to the people of the Ter- 
ritory they must be protected in the exercise of their right of voting for 
or against that instrument, and the fair expression of the popular will, 
must not be interrupted by fraud or violence.” 

These instructions on the part of the President have been warped into 
the Construction that all the stragglers who happened to be in the Terri- 
tory at the time of the submission of the constitution should be allowed 
to vote on it; and Governor Walker is accused of an attempt to intimi- 
date the convention into an adoption of this policy, and which, it is said, 
he presumed to dictate to the people of Kansas. 

Why, this is but the revival of an old Whig slander! It is the very 
construction put upon Mr. Buchanan’s “Berks county letter” by Mr. 
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Yancey, and which Mr. Buchanan refuted in his letter to Mr. T. Sand- 
ford, of 21st of August, 1848. In that letter Mr. Buchanan said: 

‘“‘In my letter to Berks county, of 25th August, I had said: ‘ Under 
‘the Missouri compromise slavery was forever prohibited north of the 
‘parallel of 36 deg. 30 min., and south of this parallel the question was 
‘left to be decided by the people.’ What people? Undoubtedly the peo- 
‘ple of the Territory assembled in convention to form a State constitution 
‘and ask admission into the Union, and not adventurers or first comers, 
: who might happen to arrive in the Territory, assembled in primary meet- 

ing. 

Such was the description of people to whom Mr. Buchanan referred, 
not only in his Berks county letter, but in his instructions to Governor 
Walker. 

I will now show that it was the determination of the Democracy of 
Kansas that the constitution should be submitted to the people for their 
ratification as being the fairest means to test the sovereign will. Some 
time before Governor Walker delivered his inaugural, the Democracy of 
Douglas county, Kansas, held a convention at Lecompton, and passed 
resolutions to support no man as a delegate to the constitutional conven- 
tion unless he pledged himself to submit the constitution to every bona fide 
actual settler of Kansas. They pledged themselves in their selections of 
delegates to use their best efforts in all good faith and sincerity, to repre- 
sent the interests of the whole Democracy of Kansas, without reference 
to the section of the union from whence they came, or the views they might 
entertain upon any local questions, which might properly be discussed or 
decided upon in said convention. 

These resolutions, in the name of the “‘ National Democracy”’ of Doug- 
las county, and “‘as members of the great Democratic party, knowing no 
sectional leaning and acknowledging no party lines,’ were heartily en- 
dorsed and concurred in as the ‘ best proof they could offer to the De- 
mocracy of the Union of their determination to secure and guarantee to 
every citizen of Kansas, without reference to his party or views, the en- 
jgoyment of his constitutional rights, and an equal voice in the adoption of 
those political institutions which he will be called upon to respect and obey.” 

Governor Walker but coincided with these sentiments, and, to allay 
the fears that the constitution would not be submitted to the people, 
expressed his opinion that it would be so submitted. In order to 
restore confidence and induce the people to vote for delegates, he 
gave it as his clear conviction that unless the convention sub- 
mitted the constitution “to the actual bona fide settlers of Kansas,” 
and not to the sojourners who happen to be there at the time, and the 
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election be “fairly and justly conducted,” zt should be rejected by Con- 
gress. If to counsel peace and harmony be treason, then let no man 
praise Washington. With what truth, then, can it be asserted that Gov- 
ernor Walker attempted to intimidate the convention into adopting a 
policy which he presumed to dictate to the people of Kansas ? 

I cannot see what objection any portion of the people of Alabama, 
Georgia, or Mississippi can have to the submission of the constitution to 
the people of Kansas, if Kansas herself desires it. Is not an officious, un- 
solicited expression of opinion to the contrary, an intermeddling dicta- 
tion, violating the principles of non-intervention ? 

Mr. Buchanan in his inaugural address says: 


‘‘Tt is the imperative and indispensable duty of the Government of the 
‘United States to secure to every resident inhabitant the free and inde- 
‘ nendent expression of hrs opinion by his vote. This sacred right of each 
‘individual must be preserved. That being accomplished, nothing can be 
‘fairer than to leave the people of a territory free from all foreign inter- 
‘ference, to decide their own destiny for themselves, subject only to the 
‘ Constitution of the United States.” 


These sentiments are the very essence of the President’s instructions 
to Governor Walker, and are embodied therein. 

Governor Floyd, the present Secretary of War, in his speech before 
the merchants of New York, at the Exchange, 2d October, 1856, said: 


‘Tt is alleged that the South wishes and intends to carry slavery by 
‘force, if need be, into the territories, and particularly into Kansas. 
‘ Gentlemen, the bill of peace introduced into the Senate by Mr. Toombs, 
‘(for the admission of Kansas, but which was defeated by the Black Re- 
‘ publicans in the House, | and the action of the South thereon, is the best 
‘answer to that change. Under that bill, if the actual inhabitants of 
‘Kansas had desired it, Kansas would have come into the Union a non- 
‘slaveholding State as surely as the time arrived for her admission, if 
‘what we are told be true, that a large majority of her people be for it, 
‘It is the principle of free choice to form what constitution the people 
‘think proper that the South insist upon.” 


Mr. Toombs said, as I have already quoted: 


“You have no power to strike from the meanest Indian trapper, the 
‘basest trader or camp-follower, their equal privileges—this sovereagnty 
‘of right which is the birthright of every American citizen.” 

In the Georgia Convention, when that State considered herself ag- 
grieved, as now, by the admission of California, in 1850, whose consti- 
tution was submitted to the people for ratification, Mr. Toombs said : 

‘‘{ have already attempted to vindicate the rights of a people, forming a 
‘ constitution for their admission into the Union, to admit or exclude sla- 
‘very at their own pleasure, and to prove that Congress had no other 
‘ power over such constitution thus presented than to see that it is repub- 
‘lican. : ” "1 * * * 

‘Tf we are wise we will defend, rather than resist, this birthright of 
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‘ American freemen, so invaluable to us, so formidable to the enemies of 
‘our prosperity, our peace, and our safety.” 

Mr. Stephens, as we have also seen, said—“ the citizens of every dis- 
‘tinct and separate community, or State, should have the right to govern 
‘themselves in their domestic matters as they please, and that they should 
‘be free from the intermeddling restrictions and arbitrary dictation on 
‘such matters from any other power or government in which they have 
“no voice.’’ 

But to show the utter absurdity of charging Governor Walker with dic- 
tating to the people of Kansas that the constitution should be submitted 
to the vote of anybody and everybody who should be at the time in the 
Territory, the eighth section of the act of the Territorial Legislature, 
passed three months before Governor Walker’s arrival in Kansas, provi- 
ding for the helding of a convention, declares: 

‘¢Sxc. 8. An election shall be held for members of a convention to form 
‘a constitution for the State of Kansas, according to the apportionment to 
‘be made as aforesaid on the third Monday in June next, to be held at the 
‘various election precincts established in the Territory, in accordance with 
‘the provisions of law on that subject; and at such election no person 
‘shall be permitted to vote unless their name shall appear upon said cor- 
‘rected list.’’ 

The eleventh section prescribes the qualifications of voters : 

“Src. 11. Every bona fide inhabitant of the Territory of Kansas on 
‘the third Monday of June, 1857, being a citizen of the United States, 
‘over the age of twenty-one years, and who shall have resided three 
‘months next before said election in the county in which he offers to vote, 
‘and no other person whatever, shall be entitled to vote at said election, 
‘and any person qualified as a voter may be a delegate to said conven- 
‘tion, and no other.”’ 

Three months previous residence, then, is required before any person 
can vote for delegates to the convention, and the convention has full 
power, in forming the constitution, to prescribe the qualifications under 
which the electoral franchise shall be exercised by the inhabitants or cit- 
izens of the Territory, in voting for the constitution. Governor Walker, 
therefore, could exercise no power or authority, either to enlarge, modify, 
or restrict the qualifications thus fixed by the act of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, conferring the right of the electoral franchise, and constituting 
the requisites of a legal voter in the Territory. 

_ This act, it is true, makes no provision for submitting the constitution 

to the people, and for the reason that it was believed the Legislature had 

no power to dictate to the convention, which would then represent the 

sovereignty of the people. Mr. Isacks, the Attorney General of the Ter- 

ritory, in giving his opinion on this subject, said: 

' “If the assembly had power to command a reference of the constitu- 
tion to the people, that body certainly had the right to make other re- 
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‘quirements, and thus might have dictated provisions on any other sub- 
‘ject. There can be no doubt of a reference of the constitution to the 
* people.”’ 

To confirm this opinion, the candidates for the convention as delegates 
were required to pledge themselves to submit the constitution accordingly. 

It is thus shown irrefragably that the charge of dictation on the part 
of Governor Walker is wholly unfounded and cannot be sustained. 

Let us now meet the second charge. It is contended that Governor 
Walker by expressing his opinion that from the geographical position and 
climate of Kansas it would become a free State, threw the weight of his 
judgment and official position against the success of the pro-slavery party. 

This charge is susceptible of division, because the latter indirectly im- 
plicates Governor Walker in siding with the Black Republican party. 

I shall therefore take up the first part of this charge, which it is not 
attempted to deny. Governor Walker did say in his inaugural: ‘There 
is a law more powerful than the legislation of man—more potent than 
passion or prejudice—that must ultimately determine the location of 
slavery in this country; it is the zsothermal line ; itis the law of the ther- 
mometer, of latitude or altitude, regulating climate, labor, and productions; 
and, as a consequence, profit and loss.”” Who is bold enough to dispute 
this fact? Mr. Webster held the same opinion, in which Mr. Clay fully 
coincided, that “‘slavery is excluded by a law superior to that which ad- 
mits it elsewhere. ‘The law of nature, of physical.geography, the law of 
the formation of the earth. That law settles forever, with a strength be- 
yond ali terms of human enactment, that slavery cannot exist there.”’ 

It is well known that President Buchanan himself, in his speech advo- 
cating the admission of Texas into the Union, in 1845, asserted the same 
doctrine. The late President Polk, in his message to Congress in De- 
cember, 1848, urging the organization of territorial governments for New 
Mexico and California, held the same opinion. He said: 


‘<The question is believed to be rather abstract than practical, whether 
‘slavery ever can or would exist in any portion of the acquired territory, 
‘even if it were left to the adoption of the slaveholding States themselves. 
‘From the nature of the climate and productions, in much the larger por- 
‘tion of it, it is certain it could never exist; and in the remainder, the 
‘probabilities are it would not. But however this may be, the question, 
‘involving as it does a principle of equality of rights of the separate and 
‘several States, as co-equal copartners in the confederacy, should not be 
‘ disregarded.” 


Ex-Presideut Pierce, in his special message to Congress, on the condi- 
tion of affairs in Kansas, January 24, 1856, also said: 


‘‘ But for it [the agitation of slavery] the character of the domestic in- 
‘ stitutions of the future new State would have been a matter of too little 
‘interest to the inhabitants of the contiguous States, personally or col- 
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‘lectively, to produce among them any political emotion. Climate, soil, 
‘production, hopes of rapid advancement, and the pursuit of happiness 
‘on the part of the settlers themselves, with good wishes, but with no inter- 
“ference from without, would have quietly determined the question which 
‘is at this time of such disturbing character.”’ 


I have already shown that Messrs. Cass, Douglas, Butler, Brown, Bad- 
ger, and Hunter of the Senate, and Messrs. Brooks, Keitt, Millson, Stan- 
ton of Tennessee, of the House, and other distinguished members, also 
expressed the opinion, in the debate on the Nebraska-Kansas bill, that 
slavery would never be established in Kansas. Why were not these gen- 
tlemen taken to task at the time and denounced for the expression of such 
opinions, and for throwing the weight of their official influence and posi- 
tian against the pro-slavery party ? Why wait till Governor Walker echoes 
the President’s sentiments, and those of Senators Brown, Butler, Hunter, 
and others, and make him the sacrifice to be offered on the alter of sec- 
tional prejudice and passion? Is it not shameful thus wantonly to de- 
nounce a man whose life has ever been boldly and constantly devoted 
to the interests of the South? You may as well, with the same reason, 
find fault with Governor Walker for saying that the laws of the universe 
fix the order of the stars in heaven, or that the laws of nature fix the 
ruling of the seasons! For prejudice must at last give way to them, and 
thinking minds be brought to acknowledge their power. But I have 
already shown, and I think conclusively, that by the Badger proviso, we, 
of the South, legislated Kansas free, even before the bill was signed that 
made her a Territory. If there is a fault to be found, then, we of the 
South are alone to blame, are alone responsible. 

As to that part of the second charge insinuating that Governor Walker 
threw the weight of his judgment and official position against the pro- 
slavery party, it cannot for a moment be sustained, either by any word or 
act of his since his appointment. But, on the contrary, he says in his in. 
augural : 


“Tf, from the operation of these causes, [climate, &c.,] slavery should 
‘not exist here, J trust tt by no means follows that Kansas should become 
‘a State controlled by the treason and fanaticism of Abolition. She has, 
‘in any event, certain constitutional duties to perform to her sister States, 
‘and especially to her immediate neighbor—the slaveholding State of 
‘Missouri. Our entire eastern front is upon our border; from Missouri 
‘came a great number of her citizens; even the farms of the two States 
‘are cut by the lines of State boundary—part in Kansas, part in Missouri ; 
‘her citizens meet us in daily intercouase, and that Kansas should become 
‘hostile to Missouri, an asylum for her fugitive slaves, or a propagandist 
‘of abolition treason, would be alike inexpedient and unjust, and fatal to 
‘the continuance of the American Union. In any event, then, I trust 
‘that the constitution of Kansas will contain such clauses as will forever 
‘secure to the State of, Missouri the faithful performance of all constitu- 
‘tional guarantees, not only by federal but by State authority, and the su- 
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‘premacy within our limits of the authority of the Supreme Court of the 
‘United States on all constitutional questions be firmly established.’ 

Again, he says : 

“Tt is not merely shall slavery exist or disappear from Kansas, but 
‘shall the great principle of self-government and State sovereignty be main- 
‘tained or subverted. State sovereignty is mainly a practical principle in 
‘so far as it is illustrated by the great sovereign right of the majority of 
‘the people,* in forming a State government, to adopt their own social 
‘institutions ; and this principle is disregarded whenever such decision is 
‘subverted by Congress, or overthrown by external intrusion, or by do- 
‘mestic fraud or violence. All those who oppose this principle are the 
‘enemies of State rights, of self-government, of the Constitution and the 
‘Union. Do you love slavery so much, or hate it so intensely, that you 
‘should endeavor to establish or exclude it by fraud or violence against 
‘the will of the majority of the people? What is Kansas with or without 
‘slavery, if she should destroy the rights and Union of the States ?”’ 


Is this the language of a man who could be charged with tampering 
with his official position and throwing the weight of his judgment against 
the Pro-slavery party ? 

But the entire refutation of this charge is made patent by subsequent 
events. 

The Territorial Democratic Convention which assembled at Lecomp- 
ton on the 3d of July, and which was composed of a majority of pro- 
slavery men, passed resolutions endorsing Governor Walker’s policy in 
his efforts for the preservation of the peace, and expressive of their de- 
termination to support.“his inaugural, the Cincinnati platform, and the 
submission of the constitution to the people. No cause of complaint, no 
expression of dissatisfaction, is contained in these resolutions on the part 
of the people, representing the Pro-slavery party in Kansas, against 
Governor Walker, or sustaining for a moment any such suspicion as is 
charged. 

But Governor Walker is also charged with having declared in his To- 
peka speech that he would join the Free-soil party in opposition to the 
Pro-slavery party, if the constitution was not submitted to the vote of 
the whole people of Kansas. Governor Walker said no such thing. At 
the Topeka meeting, when the ultra Republican party were pushing him 
to the extreme, and propounding questions of the most aggravating char- 
acter, in order to make him commit himself against the submission of 
the constitution to the people, so that they might afterwards raise the 
war-hoop against him, in urging them to register themselves as voters 
under the law, he said: | 


“The great substantial point is this :” will the whole people of Kansas, 
‘next fall, by a fair election, impartially and fairly conducted by impar- 





* By the late census returns in’ Kansas it is shown that the average estimate is twenty 
free State men to one pro-slavery man. 
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‘tial judges, have an opportunity to decide for themselves what shall be 
‘their form of government, and what shall be their social institutions? I 
‘say they will, but I goa step further,” [a voice, ‘ Have you the power ?’] 
‘<Tf I have not the power to bring it about—if the convention will not 
“do it—I will join you in lawful opposition to their proceedings.” 

By which is clearly meant, that if the convention (whether it was 
composed of a majority of Free-soilers or pro-slavery men) did not pro- 
vide for the fair expression of the popular will of the people at the ballot- 
box, and the election be fairly and impartially conducted, then he would 
join them, or any other party, zm Jawful opposition to their proceed- 
ings. This is the only construction that can be put upon his language. 
His oath of office requires him to oppose all illegal and unfair acts of the 
convention; but he has no power to do more, and he could not have said 
less. Any language may be distorted and misconstrued to suit the views 
of those who are desirous of finding fault with it. But no such deduc- 
tions, as charged, can be drawn from any language either in his inaugural 
or his Topeka speech without the most garbled and perverted interpre- 
tation. 

Now, what is the next act in the drama? The Black Republicans of 
Lawrence proceeded to establish a government for that city, in defiance 
of the Territorial government and its authority. Governor Walker im- 
mediately issues his proclamation, (July 15, 1857,) in which he says : 


‘You were distinctly informed in my inaugural address of May last, 
‘that the validity of the Territorial laws was acknowledged by the Gov- 
‘ernment of the United States, and that they must and would be carried 
‘into exccution under my oath of office and the instructions of the Presi- 
‘dent of the United States. The same information was repeated in va- 
‘rious addresses made by me throughout the Territory. At the same 
‘time, every assurance was given you that the rights of the people of this 
‘ Territory, under the law to establish their own State government, and 
‘frame their own forms prescribed by the government of your country, 
‘social institutions would be acknowledged and protected. * * * 


“‘ You have, however, chosen to disregard the laws of Congress and of 
‘the territorial government created by it, and whilst professing to ac- 
‘knowledge a State government rejected by Congress, and which can, 
‘therefore, exist only by a successful rebellion, and exacting from all your 
‘officers the perilous and sacrilegious oaths to support the so-called State 
‘constitution ; yet you have, even in defiance of the so-called State Leg- 
‘islature, which refused to grant you a charter, proceeded to create a 
‘local government of your own, based only on insurrection and reyolu- 
‘tion. The very oath which you require from all your officers to support 
‘your so-called Topeka State constitution, is violated in the very act of 
‘putting in operation a charter even rejected by them. 


‘“‘ A rebellion so iniquitous, and necessarily involving such awful con- 
‘sequences, has never before disgraced any age or country.” ) 


Thus we see, at the very moment an attempt is made at rebellion 
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against the laws, Governor Walker, with his characteristic energy and 
firmness, warns the people to desist; calls out the military, and goes in 
person to the scene of insurrection, determined, at all, hazards, to main- 
tain and enforce obedience to the laws and the constitution. 

Now, it must be remembered that Governor Walker went to Kansas as 
a messenger of peace and mercy. He went as a judicious stateman and 
reasoner on the part of the Government, under the instructions of the 
President, to effect and restore law and order on the principles of the 
Nebraska-Kansas bill and Cincinnati platform, and not as the advocate 
of any violent party faction, obstinately to persevere in carrying out a 
set form of measures. To a statesman so eminently and justly distin- 
guished, the sound dictates of policy prompted a course for him to pursue 
in accommodation to particular conjunctures, and not inflexibly to adhere 
to any unalterable scheme, when public circumstances, and the sentiments 
of our best and wisest national men have evidently changed from radical- 
ism and ultraism to that of a conciliatory tone. 

His policy, then, was to conciliate the people, without a departure from 
the principles he was sent to enforce, without disobeying his instructions, 
and without violating his oath of office. For he tells the people in his 
inaugural: ‘‘As the Governor of the Territory of Kansas, I must support 
the laws and the constitution ; and I have no other alternative, under my 
oath, but to see that all the constitutional laws are fully and fairly exe- 
cuted.” 

He did not go to Kansas to make it a slave State, nor to make it a 
free State. He went to secure and guarantee to every citizen of Kansas, 
without reference to his party or views, the enjoyment of his constitu- 
tional rights, and to secure and maintain the SOVEREIGNTY OF THE WILL 
OF THE PEOPLE, and thus to carry out the Jaws and Constitution of the 
Union. When he found that the majority of the people were in favor 
of making Kansas a free State, and that the pro-slavery men had aban- 
doned their efforts to establish slavery there, howsoever ardent may have 
been his desire for the formation of a pro-slavery constitution, he was bound 
by his oath to leave the question to the bona fide inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritory to settle for themselves. Finding the question of slavery aban- 
doned, with true devotion to his party and its principles, he proceeds to 
exert all his energies to establish the supremacy of the dominant faith 
and creed of Democracy, and thus save the State from the despotic rule 
of Abolitionists and Black Republicans. While endeavoring to accom- 
plish this result, the violent vituperative assaults made upon him by the 
inconsiderate and intemperate of the Southern press, produce powerful 
suspicicions and serious distrust among a portion of the Democrats of 
Kansas, tending to prevent their co-operation with the pro-slavery men, 
and thus to defeat this object. 
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What course would you have had him to pursue? Opposed the Free- 
soilers; kept alive this frightful agitation, and brought about another in- 
ternal strife to again threaten the Union with anarchy; disgraced the 
record of the National Democratic party, and sullied it with the gore and 
blood caused to be shed by the fanatical prejudices of faction? Wherein, 
then, consists his treachery to the South? 

When it is shown that Governor Walker cannot be attacked without 
gross and equally violent reflection on the administration—it is attempted 
to parry the charge of indiscriminate denunciation by asserting that, 
‘‘with one voice the Democracy of the South condemned Reeder and 
Geary, and yet the Democracy of the South supported President Pierce’s 
administration.” And then the question is asked, ‘In like manner may 
not Walker be reprimanded, without implying any attack on Mr. Bu- 
chanan?’’ Most undoubtedly not. In the first place the cases are by no 
means parallel. President Pierce never sustained Reeder and Geary, 
and they were both recalled. If President Pierce had sustained Governor 
Reeder, then the cases would be parallel, and then one party could not 
be assaulted without a reflection on the other. It is to the appointment 
of Governor Reeder that is mainly to be attributed this freesoil feud in 
Kansas, and we had certainly in that case a more just cause of complaint 
against General Pierce’s administration, than can now be sustained against 
President Buchanan’s. Yet we of the South, on that occasion, said never 
a word. In the present case, however, Governor Walker 7s sustained 
by President Buchanan and all his cabinet. If Governor Walker has 
proved false to the South, and betrayed it by carrying out President Bu- 
chanan’s instructions, then Mr. Buchanan and his cabinet, to whom Goy- 
ernor Walker’s inaugural and his policy had been previously submitted 
and approved of by them, become joint conspirators, and they are all 
equally liable, and must be tried jointly under the same indictment, and 
visited with equal judgment. How, then, can you ask for a severance 
under such circumstances, and convict the one while you acquit the others ? 
With what force, then, can every argument that human ingenuity can 
suggest, be piled up to prove that the administration is not particeps 
eriminis, if Governor Walker is guilty of these charges ? But to view the 
question on all sides—if there was no conspiracy, and the administration 
refused to recall Governor Walker, and expressed no dissent from his 
acts, it thereby tacitly approved of them, and consequently the adminis- 
tration is accessory after the fact, and must be equally guilty. Again, 
the administration, as principal, is clearly responsible for the acts of Goy- 
ernor Walker, who is merely its agent, and if those acts are not publicly 
disavowed by it, they can only be viewed as the acts of the administration 
itself. The President up to this moment has expressed his entire confi- 
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dence in Governor Walker. He has said that Governor Walker has his 
instructions for his only guide and policy, and until he disobeys or violates 
them, the President can have no cause to disapprove of his course, much 
less to recall him. 

But can the refusal to comply with the suggestion of the Georgia Con- 
vention—which expressed ‘‘its fullest confidence that Mr. Buchanan will 
manifest that fidelity to the principles which carried him into office, by re- 
calling Govenor Walker ’’—-sustain the charge of infidelity thus made in 
the reverse of the proposition? If we, my Fellow Citizens, shall prove 
our devotion and fidelity to those principles, by the same high standard 
of excellence and good faith which the Executive has shown in every act 
of his life, and thus far in his Administration, we may indeed have cause 
to congratulate ourselves. 

The wisdom of the policy of the Administration in its course in relation 
to Kansas cannot be questioned. It has pursued the only conciliatory, 
mediatory, and independent measures to produce the pacific results so 
long hoped for by the nation, and now approximating the desired con- 
summation. If, however, this end should not be obtained, the opposers 
of this policy must be responsible for having frustrated it. 

T now appeal to those who have thus denounced the Administration and 
Governor Walker, andask, What is to be gained by all this ? When all was 
given up by our own Southern men before President Buchanan's adminis- 
tration came into being, and before Governor Walker put his foot into 
the Territory, are they thus to be denounced, and is Governor Walker 
alone to be singled out for sacrifice from among all the eminent states- 
men whom [ have mentioned as participating in the same views? 
He is honored in thus being selected for martyrdom. He who has done 
so much for his country ; he who has so faithfully served the South with 
the best years of his life; he at whose first suggestion Texas was admit- 
ted into the Union under the clause in the Constitution to admit new 
States, and who so nobly advocated her admission, thereby settling the 
principle of the acquisition of slave territory; he who, from his first en- 
trance into public life up to this hour, has consistently maintained the 
same doctrines on the subject of slavery. 

~ Qn the 2d March, 1836, Mr. Walker, in the Senate of the United 
States, on the question of the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, never having previously occupied a seat in any legislative 
assembly, state or national, said: 

“Tt is a proposition to violate the Constitution, and endanger the 
‘Union. It is a proposition for rapine, plunder, and spoliation ; it is a 
‘proposition not merely to render the slaves of this District freemen, 
‘ but, in its alata results and consequences, to render the freemen of 
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‘this District slaves; to chain them to the car of a despotic central power, 
‘whilst the wild spirit of fanaticism lashes her fiery steeds over the 
‘broken columns and shattered fragments of the Constitution, and 
‘driving onward in exulting triumph to the very Capitol of the nation, 
‘waves her black and blood-stained banner from the very dome, where 
‘now float the glorious kindred emblems of our country’s Union.” * 

‘It is a question not of abolition, or anti-abolitionism, but of union or 
‘disunion. The vital current freezes around my heart when I contem- 
‘plate the bare possibility of the dismemberment of this Union; but with 
‘a view to prevent this dread catastrophe, it is time to address the people 
‘of the North in the language of truth; to tell them that Abolitionists 
‘are disuntonists; that their success would be the success of disunion j 
‘that if they love this Union, let them all now rise in the majesty of their 
‘strength, and put down forever those fanatical incendiaries who are 
‘threatening to place in jeopardy all that is dear to the people of the 
‘South. Weask them to teach the Abolitionists that to persist in their 
‘mad career unchecked is to endanger the Union, and that their object, 
‘the abolition of slavery in the South, would not, and never can be, 
‘accomplished; that they may fill every pulpit, every college, every 
‘State of the North with abolition incendiaries, and yet they will not, 
‘cannot accomplish their object. * * ™ No, our peculiar institutions 
‘we will never yield even at the point of the bayonet, for, in a struggle 
‘for their defence, we would be found invincible. 

‘¢This is not the language of a nullifier or secessionist. No, it is the 
‘opinion of one who ever has opposed, and will continue to oppose, those 
‘doctrines as fatal to the perpetuity of the American Union. It is the 
‘language of a man whose love of this Union is as warm as the vital 
‘blood that gushes from his heart; who values his own destiny here as 
‘less than a bubble bursting on the ocean surge, compared with the dura- 
‘tion of this Government, and life itself as utterly worthless were this 
‘Union dismembered.” 


Mr Walker, in his celebrated “‘ Appeal for the Union,” made in Sep- 
tember, 1856, more than twenty years after his speech quoted in the 
above extracts, sustains his consistency as follows: 


‘“‘T indulge in no menaces against the Union. I make no predictions 
‘on a subject of such fearful import. But this I can say, that the South 
‘will not and ought not to submit to degradation; they will not be des- 
‘poiled by the North of all rights in the common territory; they will not 
‘surrender their constitutional guarantees; they love the Union, but it is 
‘the union of the Constitution, the union of equals with equals, and not 
‘of sovereign States of the North with subject States—say, rather, con- 
‘quered provinces of the South. Rather than submit to this, they will 
‘adopt the last alternative, separation, and will then exclaim: 


‘¢<¢ Thy spirit, InpEPENDENCE, let me share, 
Lord of the Lion Heart and Eagle eye, 
Thy steps I’ll follow with my bosom bare, 
Nor heed the storm that lowers along the sky.’ ”’ 


‘Whether residing North or South, whether in public or in private lifé, 
‘my best efforts have been devoted to maintain the Constitution and pre- 
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‘serve the Union. A love of our constitutional Union beats in every 
‘ pulsation of my heart, and is entwined with every ligament of my 
‘ frame. 

My sole object has been, in this effort, to allay all misunderstandings, 
and to show that there is no cause of quarrel among us. ‘To harmonize the 
party at the South, and to restore peace, confidence, and good will. The 
highest chivalry and honor, the noblest courage in 1an, is to acknowledge a 
fault or error, when he finds that he has labored under a mistaken view or 
opinion. Such feelings, I hope, will continue to animate the Democracy 
of the South, whose attention I invoke to the following extract from the 
farewell address of the venerable patriarch, JACKSON. 

“The constitution cannot be maintained nor the Union preserved in 
* opposition to public feeling, by the mere exertion of the coercive powers 
‘confided to the general government. The foundation must be laid in 
‘ the affections of the people, in the security it gives to life, liberty, char- 
‘acter and property in every quarter of the country, and in the fraternal 
‘ attachment which the citizens of the several States bear to one another 
‘as members of one political family, mutually contributing to promote 
‘the happiness of each other. Hence the citizens of every State should 
‘ avoid everything caleulated to wound the sensibilities or offend the just 

* pride of the people of other States; and they should frown upon any 
‘ proceedings within their own borders likely to disturb the enunyiy of 
‘ their political brethren in other portions of the Union.” * 

“ Rest assured, that THE MEN FOUND BUSY IN THIS WORK OF DISCORD 
‘ARE NOT WORTHY OF YOUR CONFIDENCE, AND DESERVE YOUR STRONGEST 
‘ REPROBATION.”’ 

In conclusion, I would renew the solemn and ardent appeal of Mr. 
Buchanan in his Inaugural Address, in reference to this territorial 
question : 

“* Let every Union-loving man, therefore, exert his best influence to sup- 
‘press this agitation, which, since the recent legislation of Congress, is 
‘without any legitimate object.” 


A SOUTHERN STATE RIGHTS DEMOCRAT, 





ADDENDA. 


The following is the correspondence between the Connecticut Clergy- 
men and President Buchanan, alluded to in the introduction of this ad- 
| dress, and which speaks for itself :— 

To His ExceLLENCY JAMES BUCHANAN, 
President of the United States. 

THE UNDERSIGNED, citizens of the United States, and electors of the 
State of Connecticut, respectfully offer to your Excellency this their Mpmo- 
RIAL: 
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The fundamental principle of the Constitution of the United States and 
of our political institutions is, that the people shall make their own laws 
and elect their own rulers. 

We see with grief, if not with astonishment, that Gov. Walker, of Kan- 
sas, openly represents and proclaims that the President of the United 
States is employing through him an army, one purpose of which is to 
force the people of Kansas to obey laws not their own, nor of the United 
States but laws which it is notorious, and established upon evidence, they 
never made, and rulers they never elected. 

We represent, therefore, that by the foregoing your excellency is open- 
ly held up and proclaimed, to the great derogation of our national char- 
acter, as violating in its most essential particular the solemn oath which 
the President has taken to support the Constitution of this Union. 

We call the attention further to the fact that your excellency is, in like 

manner, held up to this nation, to all mankind, and to all posterity, in the 
attitude of “levying war against [a portion of | the United States,” by 
employing arms in Kansas to uphold a body of men, and a code of enact- 
ments purporting to be legislative, but which never had the election, nor 
sanction, nor consent of the people of the Territory. 
_ We earnestly represent to your excellency that we also have taken the 
oath to obey the Constitution ; and your excellency may be assured that 
that we shall not refrain from the prayer that Almighty God will make 
your administration an example of justice and beneficence, and with His 
terrible majesty protect our people and our Constitution. 


NATHANIEL W. TAYLOR, 
THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, 
HENRY DUTTON, 
CHARLES L. ENGLISH, 
J. H. BROCHWAY, 

ELI W. BLAKE, 

ELI IVES, 

B. SILLIMAN, Jr. 

NOAH PORTER, 

THOMAS A. THATCHER, 
J. A. DAVENPORT, 
WORTHINGTON HOOKER, 
PHILOS BLAKE, 

E. K. FOSTER, 

C. 8. LYMAN, 

JOHN A.. BLAKE, 

WM. H. RUSSELL, 

A. N. SKINNER, 
HORACE BUSHNELL, 
JOHN BOYD, 

CHARLES ROBINSON, 
HENRY PECK, 


DAVID SMITH, 

J. HAWES, 

JAMES F. BABCOCK, 
G. A. CALHOUN, 

E. R. GILBERT, 
LEONARD BACON, 

H. C. KINGSLEY, 

B. SILLIMAN, 
EDWARD C. HERRICK, 
CHARLES IVES. 

WM. P. EUSTIS, Jr., 
ALEX. C. TWINING, 
JOSIAH W. GIBBS, 
ALFRED WALKER, 
JAMES BREWSTER, 
STEPHEN G. HUBBARD, 
HAWLEY OLMSTEAD, 
SEAGROVE W. MAGILL, 
AMOS TOWNSEND, 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 
DAVID M. SMITH. 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN’S REPLY. 


Wasuineton City, Jugust 15, 1857. 

GENTLEMEN: On my recent return to this city, after a fortnight’s absence, 
your memorial, without date, was placed in my hands, through the agency of Mr. 
Horatio King, of the Post Office Department, to whom it had been intrus- 
ted. From the distinguished source whence it proceeds, as well as its peculiar 
character, I have deemed it proper to depart from my general rule in such cases, 
and to give it an answer. 

You first assert that “the fundamental principle of the Constitution of the 
United States and of our political institutions is, that the people shall make their 
own laws and elect their own rulers.” You then expresss your grief and aston- 
ishment that I should have violated this principle, and, through Gov. Walker 
have employed an army, “one purpose of which is to force the people of Kunsas 
to obey laws not their awn, nor of the United States, but laws which it is notori- 
ous, and established upon evidence, they never made, and rulers they never elec- 
ted.” And, as a corollary from the foregoing, you represent that I am “ openly 
held up and proclaimed, to the great derogation of our nation] character, as vio- 
lating in its most essential particular the solemn oath which the President has ta~ 
ken to support the Constitution of this Union.” 

These are heavy charges proceeding from gentlemen of your high character, 
and, if well founded, ought to consign my name to infamy. But in proportion to 
their gravity, common justice, to say nothing of Christian charity, required that, 
before making them, you should have clearly ascertained that they were well 
founded. If not, they will rebound with withering condemnation upon their au- 
thors. Have you performed this preliminary duty towards the man who, how- 
ever unworthy, is the Cheif Magistrate of your country? If so, either you or I 
are laboring under astrange delusion. Should this prove to be your case, it will 
present a memorable example of the truth that political prejudice is blind even to 
the existence of the plainest and most palpable historical facts. To these facts 
let us refer. 

When I entered upon the duties of the Presidential office, on the 4th of March 
last, what was the condition of Kansas? This Territory had been organized un- 
der the act of Congress of 30th May, 1854, and the government in all its bran- 
ches was in full operation. A governor, secretary of the Territory, chief jus- 
tlee, two associate justices, a marshal, and district attorney had been appointed 
by my predecessor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and were 
all engaged in discharging their respective duties. A code of laws had been en- 
acted by the Territorial legislature ; and the judiciary were employed in expoun- 
ding and carrying these laws into effect. It is quite true that a controversy had 
previously arisen respecting the validity of the election of members of the Terri- 
torial legislature and of the laws passed by them; but at the time I entered 
upon my official duties Congress had recognized this legislature in different forms 
and by different enactmeats. The delegate elected to the House of Representa- 
tives, under a Territorial law, had just completed his term of service on the day 
previous to my inauguration. In fact, I found the government of Kansas as well 
established as that of any other Territory. Under these circumstances, what was 
my duty? Was it not to sustain this government? to protect it from the vio- 
lence of lawless men, who were determined either to rule or ruin ? to prevent 1t 
from being overturned by force ?—in the language of the Constitution, to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed?’ It was for this purpose, and this 
alone, that I ordered a military force to Kansas, to act as a posse comitatus in aid” 
ing the civil magistrate to carry the laws into execution. , 
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The condition of the Territory at the time, which I need not portray, rendered 
this precaution absolutely necessary, in this state of affairs, would I not have 
been justly condemned had I left the marshal and other officers of a like charac- 
ter impotent to execute the process and judgments of courts of justice established 
by Congress, or by the Territorial Legislature under its express authority, and 
thus have suffered the Government itself to become an object of contempt in the 
eyes of the people? And yet this is what you designate as forcing “ the people 
of Kansas to obey Jaws not their own, nor of the United States;” and for doing 
which you have denounced me as having violated my solemn oath. I ask, what 
else could I have done, or ought I to have done ? Would you have desired that 
I should abandon the Territorial Government, sanctioned as it had been by Con- 
gress, to illegal yiolence, ayd thus renew the scenes of civil war and bloodshed 
which every patriot ia the country had deplored? This would, indeed, have been 
to violate my oath of office, and to fix a damning blot on the character of my ad- 
ministration. 

I most cheerfully admit that the necessity for sending a military force to Kan- 
sas to aid in the execution of the civil law reflects no credit upon the character 
of our country. But let the blame fall upon the heads of the guilty. Whence 
did this necessity arise? A portion of the people of Kansas, unwilling to trust 
to the ballot box—the certain American remedy for the redress of all grievances— 
undertook to create an independent government for themselves. Had this at- 
tempt proved successful, it would, of course, have subverted the existing Govern- 
ment, prescribed and recognized by Oongress, and substituted a revolutionary 
government in its stead. This was a usurpation of the same character as it 
would be for a portion of the people of Connecticut to undertake to establish a 
separate government within its chartered limits, for the purpose of redressing 
any grievance, real or imaginary, of which they might have complained against the 
legitimate State Government, Such a principal, if carried into execution, would 
destroy all lawful authority, and produce universal anarchy. 

I ought to specify more particularly a condition of affairs, which I have em- 
braced only in general terms, requiring the presence of a military force in Kan- 
sas. The Congress of the United States had most wisely declared it to be ‘ the 
true intent and meaning of this act (the act organizing the Territory) not to leg- 
islate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insti- 
tutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States.” 
As a natural consequence, Congress has also prescribed by the same act, that 
when the Territory of Kanses shall be admitted as a State, it “¢ shall be recetyed 
into the Union, with or without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at 
the time of their admission.” 

Slavery existed at that period, and still exists in Kansas, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This point has at last been finally decided by the 
highest tribunal known to our laws. How it could ever have been seriously 
doubted is a mystery. Ifa confederation of sovereign States acquire a new ter- 
ritory at the expense of their common blood and treasure, surely one set of the 
partners can have no right to exclude the other from its enjoyment, by prohibit- 
ing them from taking into it whatsoever is recognized to be property by the com- 
mon Constitution. But when the people—the bona fide residents of such terri- 
tory—proceed to frame a State constitution, then it is their right to decide the 
important question for themselves whether they will continue, modify, or abolish 
slavery. ‘To them, and to them alone, does this question belong, free from all 
foreign interference. 

In the opinion of the Territorial Legislature of Kansas, the time had arrived 
for entering the Union, and they accordingly passed a law to elect delegates for 
the purpose of framing a State constitution. This law was fair and just in its 
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provisions. It conferred the right of suffrage on “ every bona fide inhabitant of 
the Territory ;” and, for the purpose of preventing fraud, and the intrusion of 
citizens of near or distant States, most properly confined this right to those who 
had resided therein three months previous to the election. Here a fair opportu 
nity was presented for all the qualified resident citizens of the Territory, to what- 
ever organization they might have previously belonged, to participate in the 
election, and to express their opinions at the ballot-box on the question of slavery. 
But numbers of lawless men still continued to resist the regular Territorial Gov- 
ernment. They refused either to be registered or to vote ; and the members of 
the convention were eleeted, legally and properly, without their intervention. 
The convention will soon assemble to perform the solemn duty of framing a con- 
stitution for themselves and their posterity ; and im the state of incipient rebellion 
which still exists in Kansas, it is my imperative duty to employ the troops of the 
United States, should this become necessary, in defending the convention against 
violence whilst framing the constitution, and in protecting the “bona fide inhabi-= 
tants ”’ qualified to vote under the provisions of this instrument in the free exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage when it shall be submitted to them for their appro~ 
bation ‘or rejection. 

I have entire confidence in Govenor Walker that the troops will not be em- 
ployed except to resist actual aggression or in the execution of the laws; and this 
not until the power of the civil magistrate shall prove unavailing. Following the 
wise example of Mr. Madison towards the Hartford Convention, illegal and dan~ 
gerous combinations, such as that of the Topeka Convention, will not be disturbed 
unless they shall attempt to perform some act which will bring them into actual 
collision with the Constitution and the laws. In that event, they shall: be re- 
sisted and put down by the whole power of the Government. In performing this 
duty, I shall have the approbation of my own conscienee, and, as I humbly trust, 
of my God. | 

I thank you for the assurance that you will “ not refrain from the prayer that 
Almighty God will make my administration an example of justice and benefi- 
cence.” You can greatly assist me in arriving at this blessed consummation by 
exerting your influence in allaying the existing sectional excitement on the sub- 
ject of slavery, which has been productive of much evil and no good, and which, 
if it could succeed in attaining its object, would ruin the slave as well as his mas- 
ter. This would be a work of genuine philanthropy. Every day of my life I 
feel how inadequate I am to perform the duties of my high station, without the 
continued support of Divine Providence; yet, placing my trust in Him, and in 
Him alone, I entertain a good hope that he will enable me to do equal justice to 
all portions of the Union, and thus render me an humble instrument in restoring 
peace and harmony among the people of the several States. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Rey. NATHANIEL W. TAY Lor, D. D. 
Rey. THEODORE D. Wootsry, D D,, LL. D. 
Hon. Henry Duron. 
Rev. Davin Smiru, DD. 
Rey. J. Hawes, D. D., and others. 
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AHRFATRS IN KANSAS. 
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In Senate, Fripay, Manon 14, 1856. 


Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to make a 
veport'on the reselution referred to the Committee on 
Printing on Wednesday last, to print sixty-two thousand 
wopies of the majority and minority reports of the Com- 
mittee on Territories in relation to Kansas affairs. The 
eost of printing sixiy-two thousand extra copies, as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Puscu,] will be 
#2213. ‘The Committee on Printing have authorized me 
to report in favor of printing thirty-one thousand instead 
of sixty two thousand—just half the number. Sixty-two 
thousand would give one thousand copies to each Senator; 
but we have thought that five handred would be sufficient. 
itis for the Senate to judge, however. We reportin favor 
ef printing thirty-one thousand of those two reports from 
the Committee on Territories, the cost of which will be 
1,106, 

The PRESIDENT. The queeticn is on concurring in 
the report of the committee. ; 

Mr. TRUMBULL said: Mr. President, I can- 
not consent, entertaining the views which I hold, 
that this report sha!! go before the country without 
expressing my dissent. I am aware, sir, that it 
is here accompanied by a minority report, which, 
in my judgment, presents this Kansas question in 
* masterly mauner. It utterly refutes the major- 
ity report upon the great question at issue; but 
having been prepared without an opportunity to 
examine the majority report, it was impossible 
that it could meet and expose all its unfounded 
aasumptions. Had the two reports gone out to- 
gether, I would have been content; but, sir, the 
report of the majority has already been placed 
before the country, unaccompanied by that of the 
minority. It was sent’ out in advance of its de- 
livery to the Senate, and has appeared in a news- 
psper published in the city of New York before it 
¢eould be printed in Washington; and containing, 
#3 in my judgment it does, many unwarranted 
assumptions, many inconsistencies, many fulse 
deductions from admitted premises, and advanc- 
ing Many erroneous propositions, I cannot consent 
that it shall now pass from our consideration un- 
noticed, inasmuch as, losing this opportunity, we 
not soon have another to express our views 


epon it, 









In the remarks which I haye to make,J] have 
no idea of putting myself, or the State which I 
have the honor in part to represent, in the posi- 
tion of defending any such doctrines as the ma- 
jority report seeks, by argument rather than by 
direct assertion, to attribute to those who differ 
from its conclusions. 

I do not intend to justify interference in the 
internal aifairs of Kansas by the people of any 
portion of the Union, contrary to law, and in vio- 
lation of the Kansas-Nebraska act., I do not 
design to justify either insurrection or treason In 
any quarter; nor am I to be frightened from a 
statement of what I believe to be the true condi- | 
tion of things in Kansas, by the cry of insurrection 
'and treason where none exist. While opposed 

to insurrectionists and traitors, I am equally 
opposed to tyrants and usurpers; and would be 
as ready to assist in putting down the one as the 
other. 

I deny, sir, that there is occasion to speak of 
any of the inhabitants of Kansas as traitors to 
this Government, or that there is any insurrec- 
tion in that Territory, such as has been indicated 
in some of the documents which have been sent 

to this body. 

In discussing this matter, it is important to 
keep in view the distinction between a State and 
x Territorial Government. Much is said in the 
report before us of the injustice of one State inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of another—much 
about the impropriety of attempting to impose an 
inequality on any of the States. Is there any 
man in this land who ever thought that the citi- 
zens of one State had a right to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of any other State, or is 
there one who denies that the States of this Union 
are entitled to equal rights? Is that the position 
of those who have opposed the measure which ~ 
has caused the present agitation, and is threaten- 
ing us with civil war? 

Sir, the people whom I in part represent enter- 
tain no such views. The people of the State of 
Illinois, permit me to say, are loyal to this Union, 
to the Constitution, and ull provisions of the Con- 
stitution; and when they condemned the depart-— 


ure from the measures of 1850 by the repeal of 


the Missouri Compromise, and the opening afresh 
of this dangerous Slavery question—which, to-use 
the language of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, [ Mr. Cass, |is the only question “ which 
can ever put to hazard our Union and safety ”— 
they had not the remotest idea of interfering with 
the domestic institutions of the States. Why, I 
ask, is it eternally thrust in the faces of those who 
oppose the extension of Slavery into free territory, 

nat they want to produce an inequality among 
the States? Whether Slavery shall be permitted 
to extend into Territories belonging to the United 
States from which it was excluded by acts of 
Congress for more than a generation, is_ quite 
another thing from going into the States, and in- 
terfering with the institution there. Persons who 
were opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Com- 


‘promise, and who are now opposed to the spread 


of Slavery to the Territory it ma‘le free, are not 
Abolitionists, though they may be falsely so called. 
The expression ‘ abolitionize” appears in this 
report; is sometimes used in this Chamber, as also 
the epithet “ Black Republican ;” but I trust that 


‘neither Senators nor, the people are to be driven 


. the, Republic. 


~~ 


from a just consideration of public measures by 
the fear of incurring some opprobrious epithet, 
applied to them by those who have no other argu- 
ment to offer. ‘The veriest simpleton in your 
streets. may cry out ‘‘ Black-Republican” or “* Ab- 
clitionist.” I do not design applying offensive 
names to the people of any part of this. country, 
nor is it my intention to say anything offensive 
to any gentleman upon this floor, or to advocate 
any other doctrines than those which have been 
handed down to. us by the Democratic fathers of 
My position on the subject .of 
Slavery, is the one occupied by all parties, but a 
very few years ago—by men in the South as well 
as.in the North. 

Having said thus much, I propose to refer to 
some portions of this report. And the first prop- 
position to which I desire to call attention is the 
argument 'to show that the power of Congress to 
regulate the Territories of the United States is 
derived from that clause in the Constitution which 
authorizes.the admission of new States into the 
Union. [think it is not very material whence 
the power of Congress.to regulate the Territories 


is derived; itis enough that, it exists; but in. 


hunting for that power, it occurs tome that one 
of the last causes from which it ¢an be properly 
deduced is that from which the committee seek 
to derive it. The power ‘to admit new States ”’ 
into the Union gives to Congress, says this report, 
the power to govern Territories! Why, sir, the 
very action recommended by, the committee con- 
tradicts the assumption. . The report concludes 
with the statement that a bill is to be introduced 
to authorize the people of the Territory of Kansas, 
when its population shall have attained a certain 
number, to form a State Government, preparatory 
to admission into the Union. The poner to pass 
such an, act. may. be derived, perhaps, from the 
clause in the Constitution of the, United. States 
which authorizes the admission.of new States ; 
and, the very fact that anew law .is necessary 
since the act was passed organizing, the Territory 
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derived from the power to admit a new State! 


of Kansas, in order to admit it into the Union, 
shows that the first act was not passed with that 
view. The first act does not provide for the ad- — 
mission of Kansas as a State; and yet we are 
gravely told in this document, that the only power 
which the Congress of the United States has to 
form a Territorial Government is that which is 


I have no @ifficulty, myself, in finding the | 
power in that other clause of the Constitution — 
which declares that “ Congress shall have power 
‘ tomake all needful rnles.and regulations respect- 
‘ing the territory or other property belonging to 
‘the United States.” I see no propriety in limit- : 
ing the word “territory” merely to land. The 
men who framed our Constitution understood the 
English language. They would not have used 
more words than were necessary to express the 
idea they had in view. If the design was simply 
to allow Congress under that provision to make 
needful rules and regulations respecting the prop- 4, 
erty of the United States, why say ‘the terri-” 
tory or other property ?”. It would have been, 
<hegyth sin to have said, simply, “ they shall have 

‘ authority to make all needful rules and regpla-_ 
‘ tions respecting the property belonging to the 
‘ United States.” But, sir, they did not stop there, 
They said respecting “ the territory ” as well a 
the “other” property, and it should be borne i 
mind that the framers of the Constitution were _ 
laying the foundations for a political Government 
The ereat object in view was to prepare a Con- 
stitution for the government of persons, not 
merely to regulate the sale of lands, . At tha 
very time there was belonging to the United 
States the Northwestern Territory, and provision | 
had then been made for its government. . Some 
of the very men in the Convention which formed 
the Constitution had co-operated in passing the’ 
Ordinance of 1787 respecting that Territory, and 
they doubtless incorporated this clause in the 
Contitution with the very intention of continuing — ‘ 
the power to govern it. 

In view of these facts, is it reasonable to Be, 
pose that they intended the word, “ territory.” in) 
that. limited.sense which the committee. hare 
thought proper to give it? 

Sir, there are other clauses in the Constitution. 
of the United States from which this power might 
be derived.. There is the treaty-making power, 
Can it be said that this great Government, Fie 
formed with authority to ‘declare war and mak 
peace, and yet was lett without the power to pro 
vide a temporary Government for the countries i 
might, at any time, by the chances of, war, con-\ 
quer and possess? We should not. be an inden! 
pendent nation if we had not, this, power to ac- 
quire territory by the foree of arms, and, when, 
we obtained it, to protect, and govern its inhabit- 
ants until they should become sufficiently numer- 
cus to form a State Government for themselves, — 

But, sir, I will not dwell on this. The powe 
is admitted, but it is admitted to a very limite 
extent.. Here I wish. to point, out one of. esses alk 
consistencies of the report. It says: | 

“So far as the organization of a Territory may 
‘ be necessary and proper as.a means of carrying. 
‘into effect the provision of the Constitution 
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' €the admission of new States, and when exercised 

‘ with reference only to that end, the power of 

{Congress i is clear and explicit ; but beyond that 
meee the authority cannot extend.” 

The proposition is here broadly laid down, that, 
ube yond the point of providing the means of carry- 
‘ing into effect the provision for the admission of 

new States, the power to govern the Territories 
does not exist. Is that true? Can it. be main- 
tained? Is it one of the necessary means, in order 
to admit a Territory into the Union as a State, 
‘that Congress should govern it before it comes 
in? Is the exercise of the power conferred by 
‘the Kansas-Nebraska act necessary for the ad- 
“mission of those Territories as States into the 
Union? Whatis that act? A long law, contain- 
‘ing thirty-seven sections, and providing for those 
Territories Governors and Legislatures, judges 
“and marshals; defining the jurisdiction of justices 
ofthe peace, anid’ providing all the machinery for 
‘the Territorial’ Governments. I desire to know 
what the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace, or 
‘any of these provisions, have to do with the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union ‘as a State? 
Can the position be maintained for a moment, 
that it is necessary or proper, as preliminary to 
the admission of a State into this Union, that 
Congress should declare that a Territorial justice 
‘of the peace should not lave jurisdiction in cases 
excceding $100, or relating to real estate? If 
the assumptions of this report are correct, such 
is the case; for we are told that it is only when 
the power of Congress is exercised in reference 
to the admission of a new State, that it has any 
right to legislate for a Territory, and of course it 
j will not be contended that the Kansas-Nebraska 
act is not constitutional. 

Avain, it is ‘said: 

“The act of Congress for the organization of 
“the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska was 
* designed to conform to the spirit and letter of 
+ the "Federal Constitution, by preserving and 
“maintaining the fundamental principle of equal- 
‘ity among all the States of the Union, notwith- 
* standing the restriction contained in the eighth 
Pings of the act of the 6th of March, 1820, 

‘ preparatory to the admission of Missouri into 
‘the Union.” 

I would like to know from the committee what 
under heaven the organization of a Territorial 
Government in Kansas has to do with equality 
among all the States? What has it to do with 
the equality of right between New York and Ohio, 
Mlinois and Georgia? Still, that is the object 
which is avowed, to preserve "equality among the 
States, and that u notwithstanding the restriction 
‘ contained in the eighth section of the act of the 
* 6th of March, #820, preparatory to the admission 
“of ‘Missouri into the Union, which assumed to | 
“deny to the people forever the right to settle the | 
“question of Slavery for themselves, provided they 
“should make their homes and organize States 
* north of 36° 307 north latitude.” Did the eighth 
section of the act preparatory to the admission of 
| Missouri into the Union assume what is here 
‘charged? That provision, in my judgment, has 

) very much misunderstood. Itisa provision 
relating t6 the“ territory” north of 36° 307 north 
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latitude, and not to the States to be formed out of 
‘it. [have not the provision before me, but I 
know that it provides, substantially, that (in all 


that territory” north of: 30° 307, Slavery shall be 
forever prohibited. The word (forever ? occurs 
in it; and that word seems to be very’ potent, 
in the estimation of some gentlemen; but, like 
the word “hereafter,” or any other word used in 
a law in reference to a Territory, it ceases to have 
effect whenever the Territory ceases to exist. 
After the Territory is admitted into the Union as 
a State, the laws providing for its government 
while a Territory become nugatory, unless some 
provision be made for their continuance. 

It is conceded by all, that any of the old States 
may abolish or establish Slavery at pleasure; and, 
as anew State is admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, ithas, when 
admitted, the same right, whether there had been 
an inhibition against’ Slavery while it was a Ter- 
ritory or not. The Missouri Compromise would 
therefore have an end as fast as the Territory 
north ef 36° 30’ was formed into States and ad- 
mitted into the Union. The provision apples 
in terms to the “territory,” and not to the States 
which might afterwards be formed out of that 
territory. The constant attempt to make prom- 
inent the equality of the States, as if somebody 
doubted it, and to assimilate States to Territories, 
is only calculated to confuse the mind. It is de- 
sirable that the people of the South should un- 
derstand that there is no disposition in the North 
to interfere with the rights of the people in any 
State of this Unionin reference to Slavery. They 
should cease to believe that there is any consid- 
erable number of persons entertaining sucha sen- 
timent; for I leave out of my remarks that little 
fraction of fanatics,some of whom may be found 
both North and South, who are hostile to the 
Union of the States, who bear no considerable 
proportion to the people of this Union, North or 
South, and with whose disorganizing schemes the 
ereat mass of those who are to-day opposing the 
spread of Slavery have no more ey mpany than 
the slaveholders themselves. 

Mr. TOUCEY. Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question for information ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. TOUCHY. I wish to.ask the Senator 
whether, in his opinion, a restriction of that kind 
can be imposed on a new State, as a conditiog of 
admission into the Union ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I shall be very happy to 
answer the Senator. The propriety of admitting 
a State into the Union is to be determined when 
that State makes application for admission. It is 
not an absolute right. Congress is not bound to 
admit into the Union every new State which pre- 
sents a republican Constitution, whether tolerating 
Slavery or containing a provision prohibiting it, 
It is a matter to be decided under the circum- 
stances existing at the time; and if ever an ap- 
plication shall be made, while I have the honor to 
hold a seat here, either by a State presenting a 
free or a slave Constitution, and I shall believe 
that’ the admission of such State into this Union 
will seriously endanger its existence, I will never 
give my vote for its admission. If Utah, with her 
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plurality wife system, and other obnoxious pro- 

visions in her Constitution, tending in my judg- 
_ment to sap the foundations of our institutions if 

admitted to an equal heritage with us, should ask 

admission, Congress would have the. right, as J 
_ conceive, to refuse it until the obnoxious provis- 
ions were stricken out. 


In advocating these views, I am committing no- 
body but myself, for Lam not speaking for any 
- political organization in the country. I would 
not undertake to speak for Senators on the oppo- 
site side of this Chamber, although from child- 
hood up I have always maintained, to the extent 
of my ability, Democratic principles, and sus- 
tained Democratic men. I have done so on prin- 
ciple, believing the policy of the Democratic 
party best for the interests of the country. I 
never was one of those, however, who supported 
a measure without examination, merely because 
it was proposed by political friends; or con- 
demned it without investigation, simply because 
it came from a political opponent. Having, my- 
self, been united with none of the now parties 
_of the day, whether they be called Republican or 
American, or by any other name—having been 
associated with no political organization in my 
life, public or private, except the Democratic 
party, it will not be understood that, in the views 
_which I advance, | profess to speak for anybody 
except for myself, and the constituency I in part 
represent. 
Another branch of this report, to which I desire 
to call attention, is in these words: 


“ In obedience to the Constitution, the Kansas- 
‘ Nebraska act declared, in the precise language 
‘ of the Compromise Measures of 1850, that ‘when 
‘admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any 
‘ portion of the same, shall be received into the 
‘ Union with or without Slavery, as their Consti- 
‘tution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
‘ mission.’ ” 


From this clause, which has no practical effect 
whatever, either in the Compromise Measures of 
1850 or the Kansas-Nebraska act, it has been 

contended that the Compromise Measures of 1850 
were inconsistent with the Compromise of 1820. 
I deny the position. There is no inconsistency 
between them. The Missouri Compromise, as 
already shown, did not prevent the admission of 
a State into the Union with or without Slavery, 
-astits Constitution might prescribe at the time of 
‘its admission. The clause incorporated into the 
Kansas-Nebraska act does not have the effect to 
bring a State into the Union, either with or with- 
out Slavery, or to bind any future Congress to do 
so. Congress will act on that question when it 
arises, When Kansas shall present herself, with 
a Constitution either establishing or prohibiting 
Slavery, is there any Senator who will consider 
‘himself bound by a declaratory provision inserted 
in the act organizing her Territorial Government? 
I presume not. This report concludes with the 
‘recommendation of the passage of a bill to enable 
the people of Kansas to form a State Government. 
Is it not competent for Congress, if it should think 
proper, to insert in that bill a provision that this 
particular clause shall be repealed, or to insert 


a clause, that Slavery shall not exist in Kaneas 
while a Territory? ; ‘8 

The assumption, then, that the clause which I 
have cited, and which was inserted in the Terri- 
torial acts of 1850, is inconsistent with the Mis- 
souri Compromise, isnot maintainable, unless you - 
say that the Missouri Compromise, prohibiting 
Slavery in a Territory, is to have effect after bhaty 
Territory becomes a State, which | deny. This» 
report proceeds to quote further from the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, as follows: 

“Tt being the true intent and meaning of this 
‘act, not to legislate Slavery into any State or 
‘ Territory, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
‘leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
‘ and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
‘own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
‘ the United States.” ; 

Why thrust into this provision the word State? 
as if there were somebody in the country who 
wanted Congress to legislate Slavery into a State 
or out of a State? No person, as far as I know, 
maintains such a position; and it is well known 
that this clause in the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
couched in the language in which it is, has given” 
rise to various constructions in different parts of 
the Union. I believe it is the universal under-— 
standing with Southern men, that under this 
provision they have a right to go with their 
slaves into the Territory of Kansas, and hold 
them there. as such. A majority of those who 
voted for the Kansas-Nebraska act, and who car-_ 
ried it through Congress, understand that the 
moment the Missouri Compromise was repealed, 
those ‘Territories were open to the admission of 
Slavery. This has been the practical operati 
of the law. I have in my possession the proceed-) 
ings of a mass meeting held in the Territory of 
Kansas, as early as September, 1854, before any 
Territorial Legislature convened, and of course 
before there was any legislative action in the 
Territory on the subject of Slavery. Among their 
resolutions I find these, endorsing the principles 
of the Kansas Squatter Society: “ 

“That Kansas Territory, and as a consequence 
‘the State of Kansas, of right should be, and 
‘ therefore shall be, Slave Territory. : 

‘“ We hereby declare that, as this [Squatters’] 
‘ society embraces nine-tenths of the present set- 
‘tlers of this Territory, we, are entitled to and 
‘ will exercise the right of expelling from the Ter- 
‘ritory, or otherwise punishing, any individual 
‘or individuals who may come among us, and 
‘ by act, conspiracy, or other illegal means, en= 
‘tice away our slaves, or clandestinely attempt 
‘in any way or form to affect our rights of prop= 
‘ erty in the same.” ' 

How did it happen that there were slaves i 
the Territory at that early day, and that nine 
tenths of the settlers should resolve to expel from 
the Territory any individual who should attempt 
to affect their right of property in the same, un= 
less, in the absence of any local law on the sub- 
ject, the pro-slavery party supposed they had 
right to hold slaves in the Territory? This ac 
tion of the Squatters’ Society took place before 
the first emigrants who went to Kansas under the 
patronage of the Emigrant Aid Socicty had ar- 
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yived in the Territory, and shows, not only the 

construction the Squatters’ Society put on the 

Kansas-Nebraska act, but a fixed determination, 

“from the outset, to force Slavery into Kansas by 
yiolence. as 

_. Lam aware that the Kansas act was differently 

“understood in some other parts of the Union. 

/ The distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
€ass] believes, if I understand his position cor- 
rectly, that Slavery cannot exist without a mu- 

-nicipal law to protect it; and that, in the absence 
of any local law on the subject, Slavery cannot 
legally exist in any of our Territories. That was 
the doctrine of the whole country a few years 

ago. The committee have not thought proper to 
tell us, in this lengthy report, whether it is the 
doctrine now. Such was formerly the law, South 
as well as North. I wish to read an extract, not 
however, from this report, which I have taken 

upon this subject. It is this: 

“The relation of owner and slave is, in the 
“States of the Union in which it has legal exist- 
“ence, a creature of municipal law. Although, 
* perhaps, in none of them a statute introducing 
“it as to the blacks can be produced, it is be- 

‘lieved that in all, statutes were passed for reg- 

-“ulating and dissolving it.” 

‘Here is a direct assertion that Slavery, in the 

States where it exists, is a creature of municipal 
law; and from what source do you suppose it 
¢omes? Probably the “New England Emigrant 

Aid Society” have advanced that opinion. No, 

siz; itis the doctrine promulgated in the State 
of Louisiana, by its Supreme Court, (14 Martin’s 
Louisiana Reports, 401.) Again, I read from an- 

’ other decision: 
“Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws 
‘ of nature; it exists, and can only exist, through 
municipal regulations.” 

__ Whence do you suppose this sentiment comes, 

which, if promulgated in Kansas, would subject 

tts author to punishment? It was proclaimed 

“as law by the courts of Mississippi, and is to 
be found in 1 Walker’s Mississippi Reports, at 
page 36. I could detain the Senate for hours in 
reading from the opinions of courts in various 

‘sections of the Union, establishing this same prin- 
ciple; but a change has occurred. The entire 

‘Bouth, so far as I know, and some even in the 
North, now repudiate the doctrine, and those who 
atill adhere to it are stigmatized by many as Ab- 
Olitionists. This is an evidence of the advance 
which pro-slavery, sentiments are making in the 
eountry. 

'. But, sir, the Kansas-Nebraska act is under- 
stood differently in different sections of the Union, 

in another respect. In the North, it is very gen- 

erally insisted, that under that act the Territorial 

Legislature has the right to establish or abolish 

‘Slavery ; but, in the South, that position is con- 
troverted. The assumption is now put forth, that 
Slavery, by virtue of the Constitution of the 

/ United States, may lawfully exist in the Territo- 
ries, and that the Territorial Legislatures have 
no power to exclude it. 

The Kansas-Nebraska act, having, as has beeu 
shown, no fixed and certain principle, but subject 
to as many different ver-ions as there are sections 
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in the Union, and upon which opposite constrac- 
tions may be put with equal plausibility, to suit 
the peculiar views of each locality, is the law 
which is so much extolled in this report, which, 
however, omits to explain the meaning of the 
principle it so much eulogizes, and about which 
so much controversy has arisen; but its author, 
[Mr. Douaras,] in a speech delivered in this 
body, in 1850, showed the fallacy of the positions 
now assumed by the South, and that to probibit 
Slavery in a Territory was no violation of South- 
ern rights. He then said: 

“ What share had the South in the Territories? 
or the North? or any other geographical divis- 
ion unknown to the Constitution? I answer, 
none; none at all. The Territories belong to 
the United States as one people, one nation, and 
are to be disposed of for the common benefit of 
all, according to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion. Each State, as a member of the Confed- 
eracy, has aright to a voice in forming the rules 
and regulations for the government of the Ter- 
ritories ; butthe different sections—North, South, 
East, and West—have no such right. It is no 
‘ violation of Southern rights to prohibit Slavery, 
‘nor of Northern rights to leave the people to 
‘ decide the question for themselves.” 

Again, in the same speech, my colleague said : 

“Some species of property are excluded by 
‘law in most of the States, as well as Territories, 
‘as being unwise, immoral, or contrary to the 
‘ principles of sound public policy. For instanee, 
‘ the banker is prohibited from emigrating to Min- 
‘nesota, Oregon, or California, with his bank. 
‘The bank may be property by the laws.of New 
‘ York, but ceases to be so when taken into a 
‘ State or Territory where banking is prohibited 
‘by the local law. So, ardent spirits, whisky, 
‘brandy, all the intoxicating drinks, are recog- 
‘nised and protected as property in most of the 
‘ States, if not all of them; but no citizea, 
‘ whether from the North or South, can take this 
‘ species of property with him, and,hold, sell, or 
‘use it at his pleasure, in all the Territories, be- 
‘ cause it is prohibited by the local law—in Ore- 
‘ gon by the statutes of the Territory, and in the 
‘ Indian country by the acts of Congress. Nor 
‘canaman go there, and take and hold his slave, 
‘for the same reason. These laws, and many 
‘ others involving similar principles, are directed 
‘against no section, and impair the rights of ne 
‘ State of the Union. They are laws against the 
‘ introduction, sale, and use of specific kinds of 
‘property, whether brought from the North or 
‘the South, or from foreign, countries.” 

The distinguished Senator from Michigan, in 
his speech: when the Kansas-Nebraska act was 
under consideration, devoted a large portion of it 
to this question, and proved conclusively that 
the exclusion “of slaves from a Territory was no 
encroachment upon the equal rights of the people 
of the South. 

Now, sir, I assert that the boasted principle of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act, which is claimed to be 
of such vital moment, has no sort.of importance 
except for evil, in consequence of its vagueness 
and uncertainty; that it is a principle which is 
not understood alike in the North and in the 
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South; and that, while much pains is taken in 
‘the report to discuss constitutional questions, it 
* does not inform us whether, under the Constitu- 
“tion and the Kansas act, slaves may rightly be 
taken to and held in that Territory, i in the absence 
‘of any municipal law on the subject. Nor are 
we told distinctly, in the report, whether the Ter- 
-ritorial Legislature has a right to prohibit or to 
sestablish Slavery. I admit it does tell us that 
‘the people of the Territory are to regulate their 
own domestic institutions in their own way; but 
when, is not said. 

This clause is understood by some to apply to 
‘the people of a Territory when they come to 
form a State Government, and that they are to be 
permitted then, and not before, to regulate their 
“own domestic institutions in their own way. 

That I believe to be the Southern understanding 
of the bill: But the author of the report has 
not thought proper to tell us distinctly whether 
it is his understanding or not... 

I come next to that portion of the report which 
assails the Emigrant Aid Society. Sir, Iam not 
the apologist of that society. There are Sena- 
tors here much better acquainted with its opera- 
tions, and much more capable of defending it, if 
‘it meeds defence, than Iam; but I wish to look 
at it in the light in which it is presented in this 
‘report.’ I will not travel out of the record after 
‘Tumors; as has sometimes been charged, but will 
take the statements of the report itself, and then 
-éall the ‘attention of the Senate to the doctrines 
which were promulgated when the Kansas-Ne- 
~braska act was passed, and ask whether there be 
,anything in the action of the Emigrant Aid So- 
viety, as set forth, not as argued, in the report, at 
‘all inconsistent with the doctrines which were 
promulgated on all sides of the Senate when 
that act was under consideration. The report 

“says: 

“Although the act of incorporation does not 
“distinctly declare that the company was formed 
‘for the ‘purpose of controlling the domestic in- 
é stitutions of the Territory of Kansas, and forc- 

*ing it into the Union with a prohibition of 
ei Slavery in her Constitution, regardless of the 
oe “rights and wishes of the people, as guarantied by 

“the Constitution of the United States, and secured 
“by their organic law, yet the whole history of 
« the movement, the circumstances in which it 

“had its origin, ‘aid the professions and avowals 
“of all engaged in it, render it certain and unde- 
oe ‘niable that such was its object.” 

Thus the charge is distinctly made, that the 
object of the Emigrant Aid Society was, “regard- 
‘Jess of the rights and wishes of the ‘people; as 
* guarantied by the Constitution of the United 
‘States, and secured by their organic law,” “to 
* force Kansas into the Union with a prohibition 
“of Slavery in her Constitution.” Let us see 
how that charge compares with the declarations 
‘of Senators at the time the bill was under con- 
sideration. The Senator from New Hampshire 


[Mr. Hae] took the trouble, a few days since, | 


‘to read to the Senate the opinions of Senators, 
both from the North and the South, delivered 
when that bill was pending ; and I think he read 
from the remarks of ten or a dozen Senators, in 


which they stated in the strongest language that 
the question of the repeal of the Missouri Cor 
promise was of no practical importance, and t atl 
Slavery could never go to Kansas. It was then | 
asserted, by some of the advocates of the bill, that 
every sensible inan knew, and every candid man 
would admit, that soil and climate forbade the 
introduction of slaves into the Nebraska-Kansas. 
region, which is all above 36° 30’. This opinion‘ 
was sustained, as the Senator from New Hamp-— 
shire proved, by Mr. Pettit, of Indiana; Mr. 
Hunter, of Virginia; Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut; 
Mr. Thomson, of New Jersey ; Mr. Brodhead, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Badger, of North Carolina ; 
Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, (who quotes, as 
sustaining him in his opinion, “ what everybody 
knew ;”) Mr. Douglas, of Illinois; Mr. Dixon, 
of Kentucky ; Mr. Jones, of Tennessee ; and Mr. 
Cass, (who quotes all thése.) All these Senators, 
except Mr. Everett, were advocates of the bill; 
and it was proclaimed on all sides of the Senate . 
that no practical importance attached to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, because Kan- 
sas was not intended to bea slave Territory, and 
Slavery would never go there. One Senator, on 
a previous occasion, had said, “I know of no 
‘man who advocates the extension of Slavery 
‘ over country now free.” This was very strong 
language, and it is to be found in a speech de- 
livered in the Senate, in 1849, by the author o 
the report upon which I am commenting, and 
afterwards reported in the Congressional Globe 
It was proclaimed to the world by the advocat 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, that Kansas was to 
be a free Territory. It was said on, the face o 
the bill that its intention was “not to legislate 
Slavery into” the Territory. Then, let me ask, 
how did the Emigrant Aid Society, as is charged 
in this report, act ‘regardless of the rights and 
wishes of the people,” as secured by the greg 
act, in aiding to settle Kansas with a free Stat 
population ? It was proclaimed to the citizens 
of Massachusetts, that Kansas was to be a free 
State. Gentlemen from the South said they ex- 
pected nothing else. Still, when a sogiety is 
formed for the purpose of aiding emigrants ‘ 
settle in it as a free Territory, and to make it a 
free State, they are charged with acting “ regard- 
less of the principles” of the Kansas Nobreiien 
act ! 

Again, the report states that the society secured 
the color of legal authority to sanction their pro- 
ceedings, and ‘acted “in perversion of thé plain 
provisions of an act of Congress.” The objects 
of the Emigrant Aid Society, as set out in th 
report, are said to be, to aid emigrants going t 
Kansas, with the expectation that it will be a free 
State. "Was not that your expectation here 
Now, it is charged upon those who went to worl 
to accomplish the very object which you your- 
selves said was to be brought about, that they 
acted “in perversion of the plain provisions of 
an act of Congress.” A plain statement of facts 
is all that is necessary to expose the unfairnes 
of this part of the report. Let the p le—th 
candid and the considerate, those not Ted by im- 
pulse and prejudice, but by their reason an 
agar aa eee at the facts, and ask themselve 
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if the persons assisted on their way to Kansas by 
the Emigrant Aid Society did anything wrong— 
“if they violated any provision of the organic act 
“when they went there to do that which, upon all 
sides, it was admitted was to te done? 
"Again, this report, after admitting the right of 
“persons from any quarter to go to the Territory 
and settle as independent freemen, says: 

“But itis a very different thing where a State 
‘creates a vast moneyed corporation for the pur- 

“© pose of controlling the domestic institutions of 
‘a distinct political community fifteen hundred 

* miles distant, and sends out the emigrants only 
as a means of accomplishing its paramount 
~* political objects. When a powerful corpora- 
‘ tion, with a capital of $5,000,000 invested in 
‘ houses and lands, in merchandise and mills, in 

** cannon and rifles, in powder and lead, in all the 

‘implements of art, agriculture, and war, and 
“employing a corresponding number of men, all 
‘under the mdnagement and control of non-res- 
‘ident directors and stockholders, who are au- 
‘thorized by their charter to vote by proxy to 
‘the extent of fifty votes each, enters a.distant 
© and sparsely-settled Territory with the fixed pur- 
“pose of wielding all in its power to control the 
© domestic institutions and destinies of the Ter- 
‘ ritory ”— 

And so it would be a very different thing ; but 
has any such thing occurred? Never. The pro- 
ceedings of the Emigrant Aid Society, which are 
‘incorporated in the report, do not set forth any 
‘such state of fact. They do not show that the 
Emigrant Aid Society has invested a capital of 
“$5,000,000, or one cent, in powder,and ball, in 
cannon and rifle. Oh, no! The report is very 

far from charging that. Such a charge, if made, 
‘could be met ‘and refuted. What is charged? 

It is alleged in the report that an Emigrant Aid 
Society was incorporated, &c.; and then it de- 
claims against a society that should invest its 
means in powder and cannon, rifle and ball, to 
control the domestic institutions of a distant Ter- 
‘Titory. This is not charged, directly upon the 
apierant Aid Society, but by inference only. 

When a society shall be found so engaged in 
fact, I will unite with the committee in opposi- 
tion to its insurrectionary movements; but I am. 
not Quixotic enough to combat with windmills 
and shadows. 

A society relying upon force and ammunition 
for its success would more nearly resemble those 

- which were organized in western Missouri; and 
the mistake on the part of the author of this elab- 
orate report seems to have been in assigning the 
formation and existence of the society he de- 
scribed to a wrong locality. 

We might take up the charter of the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and, after reading it, proceed to de- 
claim against the abomination of getting up an 
organization to produce insurrection among the 
negroes ; but the Colonization Society and insur- 
rection would have no more to do with each other 
than good and evil. They are as far apart as the 

oles ; and so is the real action of the Emigrant 

Aid Society and that action which is argued 
against in this report. It is against assumptions 
of this kind in the report that I am speaking. 
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Here is another specimen of its fairness :. 

“ When the emigrants sent out. by the Massa- 
‘ chusetts Emigrant Aid Company, and their af- 
‘ filiated societies, passed through the Stateof 
‘ Missouri, in large numbers, on their way to Kan- 
* sas, the violence of their language, and the un- 
‘ mistakable indications of their determined hos- 
‘ tility to the domestic institutions of that State, 
‘ excited apprehensions that the object of the . 
‘ company was to abolitionize Kansas,’ 

What! “ adelitionize Kansas!” It was said, on 
all sides of the Senate Chamber, that it was never 
meant to have Slavery go into Kansas. What is 
meant, then, by abolitionizing Kansas? Is ,it 
abolitionizing a Territory already free, and which 
was. never meant to. be anything hut free, for 
Free State men to settle in it? I cannot understand 
the force of such language; but they were to ab- 
olitionize Kansas, according to this report; and 
for what purpose? ‘“ As a means for prosecuting 
‘ arelentless warfare on the institution of Slavery 
‘ within the limits of Missouri.” Where is the 
evidence that such was:the design? I would like 
to. see it. Itis notin this report; and if. it ex- 
ists, I will go as far as the gentleman to’ put it 
down. JI will neither tolerate nor countenance, 
by my action here or elsewhere, any society 
which is resorting to means for prosecuting a 
‘relentless warfare upon the institution of Sla- 
very within the limits of Missouri,” or any other 

tate. But there is not a particle of evidence of 
any such intention in the document which pro- 
fesses to set forth the acts of the Emigrant Aid 
Society, and which is incorporated into this re- 
port. But the report goes further, and says: 

“The natural consequence was, that immedi- 
ate steps were taken by the people of the wes 
ern counties of Missouri to stimulate, organ- 
ize, and carry into effect a system of emigration 
similar to that of the Massachusetts Emigrant 
Aid Company, for the avowed purpose of coun- 
teracting the effects, and protecting themselves 
and their domestic institutions from the conse- 
quences of that company’s operations. 

“The material difference in the character of 
the two rival and conflicting movements. con- 
sists.in the fact, that the one had its origin ia 
an aggressive, and the other in a defensive pol- 
icy; the one organized in pursuance of the pro- 
visions and claiming to act under the authority 
of a legislative enactment of a distant State, 
whose internal prosperity and domestic security 
did not depend upon the success of the move- 
ment; while the other was the spontaneous ae- — 
tion of the people living in the immediate yvicin- 
ity of the theatre of operations, excited by a 
sense of common danger to the necessity of 
‘protecting their own firesides from the appre- 
‘hended horrors of servile insurrection and in- 
‘ testine war.” ) 

I could bring the President of the United States 
as a witness against these assumptions; for he 
has told us, in his special message on Kansas af- 
fairs, in alluding to the action of the Emigrant 
Aid Society, that its action was “ far from justi- 
‘fying the illegal and reprehensible counter- 
‘ movements which ensued.” 

Now, sir, what are the facts? 
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Will those two 
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movements bear comparison at all? Are they of} 


the same character? The report sets forth, in its 
“most objectionable features, no doubt, the action 
of the Emigrant Aid Society, and it amounts sim- 
ply to this: that it was taking measures to aid 
persons on their way to Kansas for the settlement 
~ of the country, to remain there as settlers. There 
is not a particle of evidence in the report—it is 
not even asserted—that the emigrants who went 
forth under the patronage of the Emigrant Aid 
“Society did not go to Kansas to reside. There 
may be an argument in the report against per- 
sons who went there under the patronage of that 
“society without the intention of residing: but 
there is no allegation that any such did go. 

Well, sir, what are the facts in reference to the 
“organizations in the western counties of Missouri? 
[shall not detain the Senate by going over a mi- 
-nute history of the transactions on that border. 
The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wrisoy, | 
a few days ago, did that; and he showed that 
men went into Kansas from Missouri in organ- 
ized companies, with music beating and banners 
flying; that they went to the polls, took posses- 
‘gion of them, and voted; that in that Territory, 
where there were but 2,877 voters when the cen- 
sus was taken in February, more than 6,000 votes 
were cast in the month of March following. He 
réad from papers to show that the Missourians 
returned in companies to their homes, after the 
election was over. The matter was of public no- 
toriety. Everybody knew it. Is there any in- 
stance where the Emigrant Aid Society, or per- 
‘ons sent out under its patronage, ever drove a 
man from the polls? It is not pretended. Is 
there any comparison between the peaceable em- 
igrant who’ goes into a Territory to settle and re- 
‘wide, and an army of invaders who go there to 
impose laws on its defenceless inhabitants? To 
show the spirit of the men upon the Missouri 
‘border, and those affiliated with them in Kansas, 
I will read an article from the Sguatier Sovereign 
of May 29, 1855, which was before the Legisla- 
ture met; this is it: 

“From reports now received of Reeder, he never 
“intends returning to our borders. Should he do 
‘'s0, we, without hesitation, say that our people 
‘ought to hang him by the neck like a traitor- 
“ous dog as he is, so soon as he puts his unhal- 
‘ lowed feet upon our shores. 

~“Vindicate your characters and the Territory ; 
‘and should the ungrateful dog dare to come 
“among us again, hang him to the first rotten 
“tree. 

“A military force to protect the ballot-box! 
* Let President Pierce or Governor Reeder, or any 
‘other power, attempt such a course in this, or 
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“any portion of the Union, and that day will | 


“never be forgotten.” 

The paper which contained this article has 
flaunting at its head these words: “In this pa- 
‘per the laws of Congress are published by au- 
‘ thority.”” The editors of the paper are “ String- 
‘fellow and Kelly.” It will be remembered that 
the election for members of the Legislature took 
place on the 30th of March, 1855. 

In the Sguutier Sovereign of April 1, following, 
is published this article: 
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“Ixpmpanpaxcs, Murch 31, 1855. 

“ Several hundred emigrants from Kansas have 
‘just entered our city. ‘They were preceded by 
‘the Westport and Independence brass bands. 
‘They came in at the west side of the publis 
‘square, and proceeded entirely around it, the 
‘bands cheering us with fine music, and the emi- 
‘grants with good news. Immediately follow- 
‘ing the bands were about two hundred horse- 
‘men, in regular order; following these were ons 
“hundred and fifty wagons, carriages, &c. They 
‘ gave repeated cheers for Kansas and Missouri. 
‘They report that not an Anti-Slavery man will 
‘be in the Legislature of Kansas. We have made 
‘a clean sweep.” 

Had the Emigrant Aid Society been guilty of - 
half the outrages which are here published to the 
world with impunity by the Missourians, do you 
believe the facts would have been smothered up 
by this report? The most objectionable features 
in the transactions of that Society are set forth in 
the report; and 3 there anything in them to com- 
pare with what the Missourians boast of haying 
done? Two hundred horsemen were following in 
the rear of the army as it returned from Kansas— 
the army which, in the language of Governor 
Reeder, while Governor, had “ conquered and 
subjugated” the people of the Territory. And 
this we are told was an organization similar to 
the Emigrant Aid Society. 

Next, Mr. President, the report gives in detail 
the proceedings of Governor Reeder preparatory 
to the election, the orders which he issued for 
protecting the polls, and various matters con- 
nected with the election. Bear in mind that it 
does not deny this invasion from Missouri. No, 
sir, that fact is too well authenticated ; but it ar- 
gues that the persons elected as members of the 
Territorial Legislature received certificates of 
election from Governor Reeder, were recognised 
by him as a Legislature, and therefore its acts 
are binding! That is the substance of the argu- 
ment. It does not pretend to deny that the elee- 
tions were carried by fraud; that the people of 
Kansas were conquered and driven from the polls, 
a3 was published and alleged all over the coun- 
try, and is a fact, as well known to every intelli- 
gent man in the land as it is that the English and 
the Russians have lately been at war. 

But, sir, it is said that the laws passed by this 
spurious Legislature are binding, and are to be 
enforced at the point of the bayonet; and those 
who deny their validity are to be treated as in- 
surrectionists and traitors. The action of Govern 
or Reeder is referred to as giving validity to the 
Legislature of the oppressors. Can that give any 
force to these acts, if the facts alleged be true? 
Does the report meet the real question at issue? 
If it-be true that the elections in any Territory 
of this Union were carried by people from a 
neighboring State, or from a foreign country, and 
a Legislature were thereby imposed upon the 
people of the insulted Territory, I ask, is the 
@ man in America who would have the hardihoo 
to say that the acts of the Legislature must be 
obeyed, because the Governor of the Territory 
had recognised it, or because those stocte a 3 
the invaders decided their election to be valid? 
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Of course the Legislature so decided. Did you} We happen to have.the laws here, and I wish 
ever know a tyrant or a despot trampling on the | to call attention to some of their provisions. In 
necke of his subjects deny his own right to do chapter 138 of the Kansas Statutes is this pro- 
#0? Such an act would be the most remarkable | vision: 

exhibition the world ever saw. And yet itis | «In addition to the provisions of the act enti- 

gravely argued in this report, that, because the | tled ‘An act for the collection of the revenue,’ 
oppressors decided that they had the right to|‘ the sheriff of each and every county shall, on 
Oppress, we cannot, therefore, inquire into the | ‘ or before the first Monday of October, 1855, col- 


fact whether they were oppressors or not. It}‘lect the sum of one dollar, as a poll tax, from . 


has been contended, in debate here, that we are | ‘ each person in the said Territory of Kansas who 
estopped from looking into the transaction, in|‘ may be entitled to vote in said Territory, as is 
consequence of the acts of Governor Reeder. ‘ provided in the said act to which this is supple- 
Sir, who was Governor Reeder? An instru- |‘ mentary.” 
ment in the hands of the Executive, appointed by | In chapter 66 of the same book, the qualifica- 
tho President of the United States, and remorable | tion of voters is prescribed as follows : 
at his will. It has been contended that the Kan-| “Every free white male citizen of the United 
sas-Nebraska act established the principle of self- | ‘ States, and every free male Indian who is made 
governmentand popular sovereignty in the people |‘ a citizen by treaty or otherwise, and over the 
of the Territory; but when you look into the act, |‘ age of twenty-one years, who shall be an ém- 
you find that the Governor is not elected by the ‘ habitant of this Territory, and of the county or 
people, that they have no voice in his election, or |‘ district in which he offers to vote, and shall 
in his removal, but that he is the mere instrument | ‘ have paid a Territorial tax, shall be a qualified 
of the President, and liable to be removed at any | ‘ voter.” 
moment. Section thirteen declares : 

I deny that a Territorial Governor can make| “It shall be the duty of the sheriff to have his 
valid the acts of an assembly of usurpers, by |‘ tax-book at the place of holding elections, and 
recognising them as a Legislature. The great fact |‘ to receive, receipt for, and enter upon his tax- 
remains, and it is not met by the report, that the |‘ book, all taxes which may be tendered him on 
people of Kansas have been conquered, as the !‘ the day of any election.” 

Governor himself once said, and a shel Do not these statutes prove the truth of the 





has been imposed upon them by violence. With- | allegation which the office-holders’ Convention 
out denying this, the report, to usea legal phrase, | has undertaken to deny? Is it not true that any 
demurs to the declaration, thereby admitting the | inhabitant may vote who will pay his dollar fax 2 
charge, but denying that. it affords any reason |Is not every voter required to pay the tax? Is 
why ‘the acts of such a Legislature should not be | not the sheriff required to be present at the polls 
enforced ! to receive it? Ts any residence necessary? Not 
_ But, sir, an attempt is*made tq get rid of the |a day. It is enough if he who claims the right 
odium justly attaching to many of the acts of! of suffrage is at the time an “inhabitant” of the 
‘this spurious Legislature, not by directly deny-| Territory and district where he offers to vote. 
ing the existence of the obnoxious acts, but by | We all understand how this word “ inhabitant” 
introducing into the report the proceedings of a | may be construed so as to require nothing more 
Convention of the people of Kansas, composed | than inhabitancy at the moment of voting. 
chiefly of office-holders, as it would seem—the| Mr. COLLAMER. I will remark to the gen- 
Governor, judges, marshal, and district attorney, tleman, if he will allow me, that the law requi- 
being present—which undertook to say that the | ring a poll tax, and providing for its collection, 


laws of the Legislature had been most grossly | was to take effect immediately; and the other law | 


misrepresented. JI wish to look a little at the | which he has read was to take effect in October, 
justification thus set up, and see whether it is |1856. One was the dollar tax, and the other a 
warranted by the facts. That Convention de- | fifty cent tax; and provision was made for pay- 
clares: ing at any time a man pleased. 

“Tt has been charged, and widely circulated,; Mr. TRUMBULL. I think, then, that the alle- 
“that the Legislature, in order to perpetuate their | gations which have gone abroad are fully sus- 
‘ rule, had passed a law prescribing the qualifica- | tained by an examination of the statutes them- 
“tion of voters, by which it is declared ‘that any | selves, and that the Convention of Kansas office- 
“one may vote who will swear allegiance to the | holders) were themselves mistaken. Another 
“Fugitive Slave Law, the Kansas and Nebraska} section of the election law declares that any 
* Bill, and pay one dollar;’ such is declared to | person offering to vote shall be presumed entitled 
“be the evidence of citizenship, such the qualifi- | to vote; but if his right is challenged, he is re- 
‘cation of voters. In reply to this, we say that | quired to swear to support the Kansas-Nebraska 
‘no such law was ever passed by the Legislature. | act and the Fugitive Slave Law. There aremany 
‘ The law prescribing the qualification of voters | persons who would object to swearing to sustain 
‘expressly provides that to entitle a person to|the Fugitive Slave Liaw; and are they to be de 
‘ vote, he must be twenty-one years of age, an| prived of the right of suffrage on that account? 
‘actual inhabitant of this Territory and of the | I will not undertake to justify people who set at 
‘county or district in which he offers to vote, | defiance the Fugitive Slave act. My opinion is, 
‘ and shall have paid a Territorial tax. 7’Aere is | that under the Constitution of the country the 
* no law requiring him to pay a dollar tax as a qual- | owners of slaves have a right to a reasonable 
‘ ¢ficalion to vote.” law for their reclamation when they escape. 
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».. These'are my views. 
‘wieverywhere. 
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-not think it proper to prevent an individual who 


pulsive to many persons. 


| 


mM! foundation. 


} kode six years. 


' follows: 


thinks differently, and who believes the Fugitive 
Slave Law to be unconstitutional, from voting. 
There are persons, South as well as North, who 
believe it to be unconstitutional; and to require 
of such persons, or any person, an oath to sup- 


port it as a qualification to vote, is oppressive. 


There are features in the Fugitive Slave act re- 
No man wants to take 
an oath to assist in apprehending runaway ne- 
goes. 
) Again, it is said, in reference to this election 
law: 

“Tt is difficult to see how a more guarded law 
* could be framed for the purpose of protecting 


“* the purity of elections and the sanctity of the 


* baliot-box.” 


It is difficult to see how amore guarded law 
could be framed than that which permits any male 
citizen of twenty-one years of age to vote, who is 
an inhabitant of the Territory, and pays a ‘dollar! 
That is a guarded law, in the opinion of the offi- 
cials of Kansas. Again, they say: 

“Tt has also been charged against the Legisla- 
‘ture, that they elected all the officers of the 
‘Territory for six years. This is without any 
They elected no officer. for six 

‘ years ; and the only civil officers they retain the 
Ry “election of, that occur to ns at present, are the 
iditor and Treasurer of State, and the district 
attorneys, who hold their offices for four and 
By the organic. act, the commis- 
‘ sions issued by.the Governor to the civil officers 


.‘ of the Territory all expired on the adjcurnment 


‘ of the Legislature. To prevent a failure in the 


“local administration, and from necessity, the 


‘ Legislature made a number of temporary ap- 
‘pointments, such as probate judge, and two 
‘county commissioners and a sheriff for each 
“county. The probate judge and county com- 
‘ missioners constitute the tribunal for the trans- 
‘ action of county business, and are invested with 
‘ the power to appoint justices of the peace, con- 
‘ stables, county surveyors, recorder, and clerk, 
‘&c. Probate judges, county commissioners, 
‘ sheriffs, &c., are all. temporary appointments, 
“and are made elective by the people at the first 
‘ annual election in 1857.” 


Now for the facts: chapter 93, section 4, of the 
Kansas Laws, is as follows: 

“ Every justice of the peace shall hold his office 
‘ for the term of five years, and until his successor 
‘is duly chosen and qualified.” 

That is very plain. Justices of the peace are 
to hold their offices for five years, and that is, I 
suppose, considered but temporarily in Kansas. 
Another act, chapter 37, provides for the organi- 
zation of Astapahos county, and section 2 is as 
* Allen P. Tibetts is hereby appointed 
judge of the probate court of Arrapahoe county.” 

Section 4 declares: \ | 

“The said judge.of probate shall have power 
‘ to ‘appoint such officers of the county as’ are 
‘ specified in this act, and: not appointed, and 

‘ jusizfy the same., 





“All such appointments made. 


-lavow them here and] ‘ by the jadige! ‘of probate shall be” ‘entered of 
But, while such is my opinion, Ido |: record.”. 
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Section 8 ected 


“The said judge of probate aii have full 
‘ bower to appoint a justice or justices of the 
‘peace within and for said, county, Sectic n? 
‘There shall be appointed by said judge one 
“sheriff, one treasurer, (who shall he ex officto 
‘ ass sessor,) and one surveyor.’ 


The Legislature create a judge, who is dete 
ized to appoint the sheriff, the treasurer, justices 
cf the peace for five years—all the officers; and 
this is whatis denominated the “self-government,” 
and “popular sovereignty,” guarantied by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act to the people of those ‘Ler- 
ritori¢s, and these are the laws which are to be 
enforced at the point of the bayonet. 

I come now to a portion of this report with 
which Iam very much gratified, apart of itwhieh ° 
I can endorse, as enunciating the true doctrine in 
reference to the rights of a people, in a Terri- 
tory; but. it is very much at war with that/other 
doctrine which has been proclaimed throughout 
the land on nearly every stump in the West, that 
the people of a, Territory possess the power of 
self-government, and the right of sovereignty. 
The question has been asked over and over again, 
by every village politician advocating the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, “ Why does not a man possess just 
as much power to govern himself when he moves 
out of a State into a Territory, as he did when he 
lived in a State?” The question has been asked 
of assembled thousands, “Do youlose your senses 
when you go.into a Territory, that you cannot 
govern yourselves?” The “great principle” of 
the Kansas-Nebraska lll was said to be, that it 
guarantied “sovereignty ” and “ gelf- government” 
to. the people of the Territory, The idea that 
self-government could be derived, and sovereignty 
conferred, was, of course, an absurdity; but 
“ self-government and popular sovereignty” were 
captivating terms, and well calculated to mislead. 
They have answered their purpose, and are now 
cast aside. The report says: 

“The sovereignty of a Territory remains in 
‘abeyance, suspended in the United, States, in 
‘ trust forthe people, until they shall be admitted 
‘into the Union as a State.” 

Never was a truer sentiment advanced; and 
I hope never again to hear of “squatter sover- 
‘ eignty,” ‘popular. sovereignty,” and ‘self-gov- 
‘ ernment,” as applied to the people of a Territory 
under a Territorial Government; but the very 
next sentence of the report has, the word “ self- 
government” crowded into it, as if it would not 
do to omit it altogether. Hence it is asserted, 
that the people of the Territory ‘are entitled to 
‘enjoy and exercise all the privileges and rights 
‘ of self-government, in. subordination to the Con- 
‘ stitution of the United States, and in obedience 
‘to their organic, law, passed by Congress in 
‘ pursuance of that instrument.” 

Nobody ever doubted that they had a right/to 
exercise all the privileges, not of se//-government, 
but of government, conferred upon them by the 
organic act. If the word “self” had been left 
out, the sentence would have been complete, and 
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~ consistent with the one,which precedes it. The j,at that time found the territory which we had 


- report says: yess 
These rights and 


. 
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privileges are all derived 
‘from the Constitution, through the act of Con- 

gress, and must be exercised and enjoyed in 

subjection to all the limitations and restrictions 
‘which that Constitution imposes, Hence it is 
‘ clear that the people of the Territory have no 
‘ inherent sovereign right under the Constitution 
‘ Of the United States to annul the laws and resist 
‘the authority of the Territorial Governinent’ 
‘ which Congress has established in obedience to 
‘ the Constitation.”’ 

There is the whole doctrine clearly stated. 
The people of a Territory have no inherent rights 
to pass laws exceptin accordance with the charter 
granted them by Congress. This was the doc- 


- trine of the fathers of the Republic; and I rejoice 


- this conclusion in their report. 


exceedingly that the committee have come to 
T hope we shall 
hear no more about this idea of sovereignty in a 
Territory—an idea utterly inconsistent with its 
existence as a part of the Union. Two govereign- 
ties cannot exist within the same dominion. One 
must be subject to the other. ' 

The committee attribute the origin of the diffi- 
culties in Kansas to an attempt to violate the 
principle of the organic act. What this principle 
is, the report does not explain, except in the con- 
fused language of: the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
which, as has already been shown, is understood 
differently in different parts of the Union. 

Sir, | do not trace these difficulties to violations 
ofthe mongrel principle of the Kansas-Nebraska 


act. That act contains no definite, fixed, and 


certain principle. It is admitted in the report 
that allthe powers of the people of the Territory 
are in) subordination to Congress, and are held 
in abeyance by Congress so long as the Territory 
lasts. There is no principle established by the 
Territorial act, which has been violated. That 
act professed'to throw the whole Territory open 
to competition, or rather the authors of the bill 
professed to believe, and informed the country, | 





that Slavery was not intended to go into Kansas 
or Nebraska; that’ nobody expected it. It was 
but natural, then, that those persons who were 
opposed to Slavery, and who preferred to live in 


acquired during the Mexican war with an exist-~ 
ing law prohibiting Slavery; and what did Con-" 
gress do? Did it repeal that law? Certainly ! 
not; bue it organized the Territories of Utah and” 
New Mexico, leaving the law as it found it. It. 
was then contended ow this floor by Senators” 
North and South, andl could read by the’ hour’ 
from the opinions of the most distinguished men © 
of this body nt that time, to show, that the Mexi+™ 
can laws by which, Slavery was abolished were * 
left in full force. That was the opinion of thes 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, bs 
The Committee on Territories, who reported the” 
first Nebraska bill, stated that it would be a’ 
departure from the policy adopted in 1850, which 
was to leave the Territories of Utah and New” 
Mexicoras Congress found them, with the Mexican” 
law untouched, if they were now to introduce a 
provision to repeal the eighth section of the act ~ 
for admitting Missouri into the Union; and, there- 
fore, they recommended not to repeal that pro- 
vision. Afterwards different counsels prevailed, © 
and it ig to those different counsels that we owe ~ 
all the excitement, and all the agitation, and all- 
the danger, which have grown out of this ques-: 
tion. Such was the opinion of the distinguished ~ 
Senator from Michigan at the time the Nebraska: 
bill was under consideration; and, in the com- » 
mencement of his remarks on that occasion, he 
expresses his regret that a provision should have. 
been introduced to repeal the Missouri Compro- © 
mise, and open again the agitation of this dan- © 
rerous question, ap ear 
Now, sir, what is the remedy? It is obvious. 
If we could approach this question calmly and 
dispassionately, without excitement; if Senators © 
could be actuated by that feeling which seemed — 
to animate them some years ago, when they said - 
they had no expectation of Slavery’ going into.’ 
Kansas, and: which animated our fathers when 
the Missouri Compromise was adopted, it seems to 
me they would consent to restore it, and in ‘so © 
doing they would, in my opinion, in. thirty days 
vive peace to the country. If we could forget’ — 
the excitement growing out of misapprehension, © 
in different parts of the country, as to the views” 


entertained in other parts, and look upon this 


@ community where Slavery did not exist, should | \question ag friends of the Union, as lovers of 


have flocked to that Territory which they wore 
told, was to be free. ‘This violated no principle 
of the law. 

What, then, sir, is the occasion of the excite- 
ment now existing throughout the length and 
breadth of this land?) J will tell you. Jt has its 
origin solely in that one fatal mistake made two 
years ago, when the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed. If the policy adopted in 1850, which 
was to leave the question of Slavery in a country, 
when organized into a Territory, in the condition 
Congress found it at the time, had been adhered 
to, there would have beew no difficulty; we should 


have had no Slavery agitation ; and at this time 


there would have been no oceasion for procla- 


‘mations from the President) nor orders from the 


S:cretary of War, toenforce the laws inany part 
of the country at the point of the bayonet. ‘I'he 
policy of 1850 wasja let-alone policy, Gongross 


the Constitution, as men willing to do all that — 
lies in our power to perpetuate the glorious herit- 
age which bas been handed down to us, I think 
we should be willing to do this. I shall: not, 
however, make the proposition, for the reason 
that [cannot see any probability of its passage) . 
at this time)’ It should have my vote, and To» 
should be exceedingly glad to see it proposed) © 
with a prospect of success, and coming from 
Senators residing in the South. + EON 
But, sir, if that cannot be done, what is it our” 
duty to do? | Shall we sit ‘still and leave these 
obnoxious laws which have been alluded to, and © 
many others to which T have not alluded; but toy’ 
which the attention of the Senate has been hereto~ ~ 
fore Galled in this discussion, in fullforce? Isthat 
statute to remain in force in the Territory which” 
makes it a penal offence, punishable by impris- 
onment for two years, for a person to say that) © 
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Slavery does not rightfully exist in Kansas? 
Why, sir, before God, I believe it does not right- 
fully exist there. Myery man who believes that 
the Territorial Legislature which sat in Kansas 
was imposed upon the people by fraud and vio- 
lence—that it was a usurpation—and that Slavery 
cannot exist without a municipal law to protect 


' . it, must believe that Slavery does not rightfully 


exist in Kansas; and yet he is liable to punish- 
ment for avowing that opinion; and not only for 
avowing it, but for circulating a document that 
avows it! 

Instead of meeting this question in a fraternal 
spirit, with kindness upon all sides, we hear it 
said that these laws are to be enforced at the point 
of the bayonet; and the President is commended 
by Senators for the course he has taken in refer- 
ence to this matter. Now, I wish to review the 
President’s action upon this subject. I know it 
has been said that the laws are to be enforced, 
and that we must put down traitors and insur- 
rectionists. True, sir; but we must find traitors 
before we hang them; there must be an insur- 
rection before we undertake to queilit. As yet, 
that state of things has not arisen, in my judg- 
ment, which makes it proper to denounce as trai- 
tors the settlers of Kansas, who have reserted to 
the only means left in their power to escape the 
despotism which is being imposed upon them. I 
do not understand them to have organized any 
resistance to the General Government. I recog- 
nise the authority of Congress to govern the Ter- 
ritories of this country waile they rem:in Ter- 
ritories, and deny the right of that or any other 
Territory to set at defiance the action of Congress. 
Were the people of Kansas to do that, and levy 
war against the United States, they would be 
guilty of treason, and the whole power of the 
Government should be exerted to reduce them to 
sabjection and enforce the laws. But that case 
hag never arisen, and I trust it never may. It is 
2 very different thing from treason for the people 
of Kansas to resist the acts of usurpers and 
tyrants. Sir, we are told, by an authority little 
less than Divine, that “ Resistance to tyrants is 
moedience to God.” If, the Legislature which 
satin Kansas was composed of men who were 
élected,in defiance of the act of Congress, by an 
army of invaders from: abroad, I say there is no 
obligation on anybody to obey their laws; and 
so far from condemning as insurrectionists those 
who resist them, we should strengthen the hands 
ef the men who are seeking to set them aside. 

The message and documents the President has 
. fent us are said to contain “all the information 
on the subject” of Kansas affairs in the Depart- 
mentof State. This was on the 18th of February, 
1856. We have, then, before us all the informa- 
tion in the possession of the Executive on the 
18th of February last. 

To show how the peo,le of Kansas have not 
ealy been imposed upon by a spurious Legisla- 
ture, but also the means which have been resorted 
te to embarrass and place them in a false position 
before the country, and in an attitude of hostility 
to the Genera] Government, I beg attention par- 
ticularly tothe documents which have been laid 
before us; and I will undertake to show, to the 


satisfaction cf any intelligent mind, that there was — 
no just occasion for the invasion of Kansas in © 
December last; that it was gotten up, as appears 
from the documents themselves, upon false rw 
mors, and without sufficient cause. The first we 
know of this difficulty isin a telegraphic dispatch 
from the Governor, Wilson Shannon, as follows: 


“ Westport, Missouri, December 1, 1855. 


“T desire authority to call on the United States 
‘ forces at Leavenworth to preserve the peace of — 
‘this Territory ; to protect the sheriff of Douglas 
‘ county, and enable him to execute the legal pro~ 
‘cess in his hands. If the laws are not executed, 
‘ civil war is inevitable. An armed force of one 


“‘ thousanil men, with all the implements of wax, 


‘it is said, are at Lawrence. They have rescued 
‘a prisoner from the sheriff, burnt houses, and 
‘threatened the lives of citizens. Immediate . 
‘ assistance is desired. This is the only means 
‘ to save blocdshed. 

“ Particulars by mail. Wiisox SHANNON. 

“ This Excellency #ranklin Pierce.” 

Now, sir, on what was Governor Shannon's 
dispatch founded? On Sheriff Jones's lettex, 
telling him that Branson, a person arrested on a. 
peace-warrant, had been rescued by an armed 
body of between forty and fifty men, as the Gov- 
ernor writes; but of between thirty and forty, as 
Buckley, who was present at the time of the res- 
cue, swears. 

This was the immediate and the main cause of 
that modest request of Sheriff Jones for ‘three 
‘thousand men to aid him in the execution of the 
‘warrants in his hands, and to protect him and 
‘ his prisoner from violence.” The prisoner alluded 
to was Coleman, who had killed Dow, but whe 
does not appear from the papers communicated 
to have been at the time in the sheriff's custody. 

The aifidavits of Jones the sheriff, of Buckley, 
who sued out the peace-warrant against Branson, 
of Hargis, and the letter of Clark to the Governor, 
all bear date subsequent to the Governor's dis~ 
patch to the President, and could not, therefore, 
have furnished the grounds on which it was sent. 
To go still further back, we find there was a very 
slight excuse, either for the suing out of the 
peace-warrant, or the conduct of Jones in arrest 
ing Branson. Atthe risk of making myself some~ 
what tedious, I will read a portion of Buckley's 
affidavit, made on the 6th of December, 1355, as 
he gives the origin of the siege of Lawrence. He 
swears: 

“ That he was informed on good authority, and. 
‘ which he believed to be true, that Jacob Bram 
‘son had threatened his life, both before and 
‘ after the difficulty between Coleman and Dow, ~ 
‘which led to the death of the latter. I under 
‘ stood that Branson swore that deponent should 
‘not breathe the pure air three minutes after I 
‘ returned, this deponent at this time having gone 
‘down to Westport, in Missouri; that it was 
‘ these threats, made in various shapes, that made 
‘this deponent really fear his life, and which in- 
‘duced him to make affidavit against the said 
‘ Branson, and procure a peace-warrant to issue, 
‘and be placed in the hands of the sheriff of 
‘Denglas eounty; that this deponent was with 
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‘fhe said sheriff (S.J. Jones) at the time the] swelled by men from Missouri to near two thou- 
‘gaid Branson was arrested, which took place} sand men, and that “the great danger to be ap- 
‘ about two or three o’clock in the morning; that |‘ prehended was from an unauthorized attack on 
‘ Branson was in bed when he was arrested by | ‘ the town of Lawrence.” What a change was > 
* said sheriff ; that no pistol or other weapon was| wrought on Governor Shannon, when he saw | 
‘ presented at the said Branson, by any one; that} how he had been imposed upon by false rumors, 
* after the arrest, and after the company with the| and learned the real truth! His great fear now | 
‘ sheriff had proceeded about five miles in the} was, that the law and order men, whom he had 
‘direction of Lecompton, the county seat of} unnecessarily assembled for the protection of | 
‘ Douglas county, the said sheriffandg his posse were ; Jones, would make an, unauthorized attack upon | 
* set upon by about between thirty and forty men, | the people of Lawrence! Governor Shannon re- 
“who came out from behind a house, all armed | paired to that place, satisfied himself that no one, 
“with Sharpe’s rifles, and presented their guns| against whom a writ had been issued was im 
* cocked, and called out who they were; and said} Lawrence, had no difficulty in coming to a satis- 
* Branson replied, that they had got hima prisoner; | factory arrangement with its inhabitants as to. 
‘and these armed men called on him to coime| the execution of the laws, which a large majority 
‘away. Branson then went over on their side,| of the people claimed they had always been will- 
‘and Sheriff Jones said they were doing some-| ing to uphold, though they denied the validity of . 
* thing they would regret hereafter, in resisting| the acts of the bogus Legislature. <A treaty was 
‘ the laws ; that he was sheriff of Douglas county, | then concluded between Governor Shannon and 
‘and as such had arrested Branson. Thesearmed)| the people of Lawrence. They were authorized 
*men replied, that they had no laws, no sheriif,} by him to-protect themselves against the army 
*and no Governor; and that they knew no laws | assembled at Wakarusa under Generals Richard- 
* but their guns. The sheriff, being overpowered, | ardson and Strickler, which subsequently dis- 
* said to these men, that if they took him by force | banded, and the disturbances in the Territory 
* of arms, he had no more to say, or something | were quieted, as the President tells us in his spe- 
“to that import, and then we rode off.” cial message, ‘in @ saitsfactory manner.” The his- 
Jenes’s account of the forcible reseve agrees | tory of this whole disturbance, from its inception 
substantially with that of Buckley. Buckley’s} in the issuing out of a peace-warrant for an in- 
complaint against Brahson was founded upon} sufficient cause, till the final disbanding of the 
rumor. It scarcely amounted to sufficient to} invading army, when the Missourians returned 
justify a justice of the peace in issuing a war-| grumblingly to their homes, has more the appear-. 
rant. When the warrant was issued, it afforded| ance of @ conspiracy on the part of the officials 
no sort of excuse for the arrest of Branson at the} and others in Kansas, to placo the Free State 
time and place and in the manner it was made. | settlers in a false position, that an excuse might 
Branson was the friend of Dow, who had been] be found for attacking and exterminating them, 


killed afew days before by Coleman, who had} than of an honest effort to enforce the laws. 


escaped ; the neighborhood was exciied, party| Branson seems to have been a quiet, inoffen- 
feeling ran high, Branson was quietly sleeping | sive man, who needed not to have besn put under 
at home, when, ai the dead hour of night, his| bonds to keep the peace, when he was fleeing as 
dwelling was entered by Jones and his posse of! for his life, Sheriff Joues needed no army for 
ten men, of whom Buckley, who had sworn out! his protection, for no one seems to have been dis- 
the peace-warrant, was one; the arrest was made,| posed to molest him; nor was an army necessary 
and Branson was hurried off in the darkness of] for the maintenance of law in Lawronce, for the 
night in the direction of a distant county seut.| people professed themselves willing to submit to 
His neighbors, learning that a body of men had} the laws, save those of the assumed Legislature, 
entered Brarison’s house, had seized and were} which, by the treaty of peace, which seems to 
earrying him they. knew not whither, nor for what} have been satisfactory to the President, they were 
purpose, very naturally gathered together to learn | not required to acknowledge. It is manifest that 
what these things meant. While assembled,} Governor Shannon acted without suificient cause 
Jones and his party, having Branson in custody, when he assembled an army, chiefly of Missou- 


_¢ame passing by. The assembled neighbors call| rians, to enforce the laws against the citizens of 


out in the darkness to know who is there, and,| Lawrence; and this is virtually acknowledged by 
an being answered by Branson, they tell him toj the treaty of peace which he subsequently made 
come with them, which he quietiy does; andthis| The disturbances of December last, the Presi- 
is the rescue of the prisoner, to recapture whom, | dent tells us, “were speedily quicted, without the 
and for his own protection when no man pursued, | effusion of blood, and in a satisfactory manner.” 
Sheriff Jones calls on Governor Shannon for three | What occurred afterwards, and before the 11th of 
thousand men, and the Governor responds to his} February last, to justify the Prosident in issuing 
¢all by issuing orders to Generals Richardson {| a proclamation, placing tho troops of the United 
and Strickler to fly to his protection with the! States at the service of Governor Shannon? We 
militia, and calls on the President for the addi-| have all the papers before us, and they contain 
tional assistance of United States troops. no application from Governor Shannon for United 

Governor Shannon, in his letter of December] States forces, since that of December last in reter- 
lith to the President, says that not more than] ence toa disturbance which was satisfactorily 
three or four hundred of the militia of the Terri-| terminated long before tho proclamation was 
tary assembled at the call of Generals Richardson | issued. I take it, then, the proclamation must 
and Strickler, but that their forces were soon have been issued upon the information oommuni- 
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ceted to the President by Lane and Robinson, 
informing him that an “ overwhelming | force of 
the citizens of Missouri” were organizing upon 
the borders of Kansas, for the purpose of ‘demol- 
ishing the towns and murdering the unoffending 
Free Stite citizens of the Territory. If it was 
upon that information that the proclamation was 
founded, then it is cruelly unjust to the Free State 
men who asked for protection ; for it is mainly 
directed, not against aggression from Missouri, 
but against some fancied insurrection within the 
Territory, when there is no evidence of any such 
- contemplated insurrection in any of the docu- 

ments: communicated; and we have all the in- 
formation which was in the State Department at 
the time the proclamation was issued. 

But the order of the Secretary of War to Col- 
onels Sumner and Cooke is still more objection- 
able than the President’s proclamation. ‘The 
material part of it is as follows: 

“Jf, therefore, the Governor of the Territory, 
‘ finding the ordinary course of judicial proceed- 
‘ings and the powers vested in United States 
‘ marshals inadequate for the suppression of in- 
‘ surrectionary combinations or armed resistance 
“to the execution of the law, should make requi- 
'*gition upon you to furnish a military force to 
‘ aid him in the performance of that official duty, 
‘ -ou are hereby directed to employ for that pur- 

»,..© pose such part of your command as may in your 

»$ judgment consistently be detached from their 
‘ ordinary duty.” 

Would the officers to whom this order is direct- 
ed*be authorized to go to the assistance of the 
Governor, to repel the expected invasion from 
Missouri, should it be attempted? If not, and 
the order is only designed to allow the United 
States forces to be used to prevent the Free State 
men within the Territory from organizing and 
arming to protect themselves against the appre- 
hended invasion, it is both cruel and unjust. I 
can hardly think the order could have been so 
intended. But the point has been made before, 
and never satisfactorily answered. The order is 
unfortunately worded, to'say the least; and it is 


Imuch to be padretted that it sheuld have been £0, 
framed as to give color even to the idva that the | 


than invasion from without. 


\| @ spurious Territorial Legislature ? 


.that spurious Legislature which was forced upom | 





‘ ha. 


General Government was more willing. to use its . 
power to put down insurrection in the Territory. | 
Senators have just- 
ified and commended the entire action of the Ex- 
ecutive in reference to Kansas affairs; but, for . 
my part, I can see no justification in the docu- 
ments before us for such a proclamation and such 
orders as have Been issued, When an inyading 
army marched into Kansas, and controlled its . 
elections by driving its inhabitants from the polls, 
we were told the President had no such official 
knowledge of the fact as would justify his inter= 
ference to protect the ballot-box. . How is it that 
he could neither see nor hear of those invasions, 
in utter disregard of an act of Congress, and yet 
is so ready, without any official information, to, 
take notice of an opposition to the enactments of 
The fact, that 
Governor Reeder did not ofiicially notify him of 
the Missouri invasions is no excuse, , It is the duty, 
of the President to see that the laws of the Uni- 
ted States be faithfully executed; and if Reeder 
neglected his duty, he should have removed him, 
It cannot be that the President was, uninformed, : 
of the manner in which the elections in Kansas 
were carried; the facts were proclaimed through-.. 
out the land, ‘and known to everybody. i 
I would not censure the President for making », 
use of the army of the United States to prevent. 
civil war in Kansas, or to. put down resistance to. 
acts of Congress: but I hope never to see the. 
United States soldiers engaged in forcing sub-. — 
mission to the barbarous and inhuman acts. of 4 


( 





the people of Kansas by violence and against 
their will, As a remedy for existing evils, if, » 
Congress will not restore the, Missouri Compro- .~ 
mise, it ought at least to annul the present Terri-, 
torial acts, and give the actual settlers an, oppor- 

tunity to elect a Legislature for themselyes—a | 
privilege which they. assert has thus. far, been. 
denied them, and which. assertion this report does 

not venture to deny, 
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Mr. Prusipext:, To obtain empire is easy and 
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modeled and authorized ther to establish, ander 
the protection of the United’ States. Notwith- 


- 


deed. [salute the Congress ot the United States in | standing this latter pledr re, when the newly asso- 
the exercise of its most important function, that | ciated people of Kansas, in 1855, were proceed- F 
of extending the Federal Constitution over added | ing with the machinery of popular elections, in the 
domains, and I salute especially the Senate inthe | manner prescribed by Congress, to choose legisla . 
most august of all its manifold characters, itself | tive bodies for the purpose of organizing that 


a Congress of thirty-one. free, equal, sovereign | 


States, assembled to decide whether the majestic 
und fraternal. circle shall be opened to receive 
yet another free, equal,.and sovereign State. 

The Constitution prescribes only two qualifica- 
tions for new) States, namely—a substantial civil 
community, and a republican Government. Kan- 
sas has. both of these. 

The circumstances of Kansas, and her relations 
towards the Union, are peculiar, anomalous, and 
*eeply interesting. The United States acquired 
the province of “Louisiana, (which included the 
piv Territory of Kansas,) from France, in 

1803, by a.treaty, in which they agreed that its 
inhabitants should be ‘ncorporated ; into the Fed- 
eral Union, and admitted as soon as possibie, ac- 
cording to "the principles of the Constitution, to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities, of citizens of the United States. 
Nevertheless, Kansas was in 1820 assigned asa 
home for an. indefinite period to sev eral savage 


Indian tribes, and closed against immigration and 


all other than aboriginal Civ ilization, but net 
without a contemporaneous pledge to the Ameri- 
ean people and to mankind, that neither Slavery 
nor involuntary servitude "should be tolerated 
therein forever. In 1854, Congress directed aremo- 
val of the Indian tribes, and organized and opened 
Kansas_to civilization, but.by the same act re- 
scinded the pledge of perpetual dedication to 

Freedom, and substituted for it another, which de- 


republican Government, armed bands of invaders 
from the State of Missouri entered the Territory, 
seized the polls, overpowered or drove away the 
inhabitants, usurped the elective franchise, de- 
posited false and spurious ballots without regard: 
to regularity of qualification or of numbers, pro-- 
cured official certificates of the result by frand 
and force, and thus created and constituted Tegis-. 
lative bodies to act for and in the name of the 
people of the Territory. These legistative bodies 
afterward assembled, assumed to be a legitimate — 
Legislature; set forth a code of municipal laws,, 
created public offices and filled them with officers’ 
appointed for considerable periods by themselves, 
and thus established a complete and effective’ 
foreign tyranny over the people of the Territory. 
These high-handed transactions were consumma-— 
ted with the expressed purpose of establishing: 
African Slavery as a permanent institution within’ 
the Territory by force, in violation of the natural 
rights of the people solemnly guarantied to them’ 
by the Congress of the United States. The Pres-. 
ident of the United States has been an accessory ° 
to these political transactions, with full complicity | 
in regard to the purpose for which they were - 
committed. He has adopted the usurpation, and 
made. it his own, and he is now maintaining it 
with the military arm of the Republic. Thus Kan. 
sas hag been revolutionized, and she now lies sub- 
jugated and prostrate at the foot of the President, 
of the United States, while he, through the agency 


elared that the [future] people of Kansas should | of a foreign tyranny gstablished within her bor- 
be left perfectly free to establish.or to shai ders, is foreibly introducing and establishing" '»’ 


oe Veo 
of 


they should decide through the action | Slavery there, in contempt and defiance of the \ 
® republican Government which, Congress'organic law. These extraordinary transactions’ 


& 


’ 
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sas into the Union. All these procecdings had 
been based on the grounds that the Territorial 
posed to violence, and these commotions still con- | authorities of Kansas had been established by 
tinue to threaten not only the Territory itself, but | armed foreign usurpation, and were nevertheless 
- also the adjacent States, with the calamities and | sustained by the Président of the United States. 
disasters of civil war. / | A constitutional obligation required the President 
I am fully aware of the gravity of the charges | “to give to Congress,’ in his annual message, 
against the President of the United States which | “information of the state of the Union.” Here 
this statement of the condition and relations of} is all “the information” which the President 
Kansas imports. I shall proceed, without fear | gave to Congress concerning the events in Kansas, 
and without reserve, to make them good. The and its relations to the Union: 
maxim, that a sacred veil must be drawn over; “In the Territory of Kansas there have been 
the beginning of all Governments, does not hold |‘ acts prejudicial to good order, but as yet none 
under our system. , I shall first call the accuser | ‘ have occurred under circumstances to justify 


have been attended by civil commotions, in 
which property, life, and liberty, have been ex- 


into the presence of the Senate—then examine | 
the defences which the President has made—and, | 
Jast, submit the evidences by which he is con- | 
victed. 

The people of Kansas know whether these | 
ebarges are true or false. They have adopted | 


‘the interposition of the Federal Execttive- 


‘That could only be in case of obstruction to 


ee 


‘ Federal law, or of organized resistance to Terri- . 


‘ torial law, assuming the character of insurree- 
‘tion, which, if it should occur, it would be my 
‘duty promptly to overcome and suppress. I 


them, and, on the ground of the high political | ‘ cherish the hope, however, that the occurrence 
necessity which the wrongs they have endured, |‘ of any such untoward event will be prevented 
and are yet enduring, and the dangers through | ‘ by the sound sense of the people of the Terri- 


which they have already passed, and the perils to 
which they are yet exposed, havecreated, they haye 
provisionally organized themselves as a State, and | 
that. State is now here, by its two chosen Senators 
and one Representative, standing outside at the 





‘tory, who, by its organic law, possessing the 
‘ right to determine their own domestic institu- 


‘tions, are entitled, while deporting themselves | 


‘ peacefully, to the free exercise of that right, and 


‘must be protected in the enjoyment of it, with- 


doors of Congress, applying to be admitted into 
the Union, as a means of relief indispensable for | ‘ any of the States.” 
the purposes of peace, freedom, and safety. This; This information implies, that no invasion, 
new State is the President’s responsible accuser. | usurpation, or tyranny, has been committed 
The President of the United States, without | within the Territory by strangers; and that the 
waiting for the appearance of his accuser at the! provisional State organization now going forward 
capital, anticipated the accusations, and submitted | is not only unnecessary, but also prejudicial to 
bis defences against them to Congress. The first | good order, and insurrectionary. It menaces the 
one of these defences was contained in his annual; people of Kansas with a threat, that the Presi- 


‘ out interference on the part of the citizens of 


message, which was communicated to Congress 
on the 30th of December, 1855. I examine it. 
You shall see at once that the President’s mind 
was oppressed—was full of something, too large | 
and burdensome to be concealed, and yet too 
critical to be told. : 
_ Mark, if you please, the state of the case at 
that time. So early as August, 1855, the peo- 
ple of Kansas had denounced the Legislature. 
They had at voluntary elections chosen Mr. A. HI. 
Reeder to represent them in the present Congress, 
dnstead of J. W. Whitfield, who held a certiticate 
ef election under the authority of the Legislature. 
They had also, on the 25d day of October, 1855, 
by similar voluntary elections, constituted at 
Topeka an organic Convention, which framed a 
Constitution for the projected State. They had 
also, on the 15th of December, 1855, at similar 
voluntary elections, adopted that Constitution, 
and its tenor was fully known. 
elections to be held throughout the new State on 





the 15th of January, 1856, to fill the offices | 


dent will ‘‘overcome and suppress” them. It 
mocks them with a promise, that, if they shal! 
hereafter deport themselves properly, under the 
control cf authorities by which they have been 
disfranchised, in determining institutions whick 
have been already forcibly determined for them 
by foreign invasion, that then they “must be pro- 
tected against interference by citizens of any of 
the States.” 

The President, however, not content with a 
statement so obscure and unfair, devotes a third 
part of the annual message to argumentative 
speculations bearing on the character of his 
accuser. Each State has two and no more 
Senators in the Senate of the United States. 
In determining the apportionment of Represent- 
atives in the House of Representatives, and in the 
electoral colleges among the States, three-fifths 
of all the slaves in any State are enumerated. 


It provided for: The slaveholding or non-glaveholding character 


of a State is determined, not at the time of ite 
admission into the Union as a State, but at that 


created by it, and it also required the Executive | earlier period of its political life in which, being 


and Legislative officers, thus to be chosen, to 
assemble at Topeka on the 4th day of March, 
1856, to inaugurate the new State provisioually, 
and to take the necessary means for the appoint- 
ment of Senators, who, together with a Repre- 
sentative already chosen, should submit the Con- 
stitution to Congress at an early day, and 
apply for the admission of the State of Kan- 


called ® Territory, it is politically dependent on 
the United States, or on some foreign sovereign. 
Slavery is tolerated in some of the States, aud 
forbidden in others. . Affecting the industrial and 
economical systemas of the several States, as 


Slavery and Freedom do, this diversity of prac _ 


tice concerning them early worked ont a corres- 


ponding difference of conditions, interests, and ~ 
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ambitions, among the States, and divided and 
arrayed them into two classes. The balance of 
political power between these two classes in the 
Federal system is sensibly affected by the acces- 
sion of any new State to either of them. Hach 
State therefore watches jealously the settlement, 
growth, and inchoate slaveholding and non-slayve- 
holding characters of Territories, which may ulti- 
mately come into the Union as States. It has re- 
sulted from these circumstances, that Slavery, in 
relations purely political and absolutely Federal, 
is an element which enters with more or less ac- 
tivity into many national questions of finance, of 
revenue, of expenditure, of protection, of free 
trade, of patronage, of péace, of war, of annexa- 
tion, of defence, and of conquest, and modifies 
opinions concerning constructions of the Constitu- 
tion, and the distribution of powers between the 
Union and the several States by which it is consti- 
tuted. Slavery, under these political and Federal 
aspects alone, enters into the transactions in Kan- 
sas, with which the President and Congress are 
concerned. Nevertheless, he disingennously al- 
hides to those transactions in his defence, as if 
they were identified with that moral discugsion 
of Slavery which he regards as odious and alarm- 
ing, and without any other claim to consideration, 
Thus he alludes to the question before us as 
belonging to a ‘political agitation” ‘‘concern- 
‘ing a matter which consists to a great extent of 
* exaggeration of inevitable evils, or over-zeal in 
‘social improvement, or mere imagination of 
* grievance, having but a remote connection with 
* any of the constitutional functions of the Fed- 
‘ eral Government, and menaving the stability of 
‘the Constitution und the integrity of the 
* Union.” 

In like manner the President as3ails and stig- 
matizes those who defend and maintain the 
cause of Kausas, as ‘men of narrow views and 
* sectional purposes,” “ engaged in those wild and 
* chimerical schemes of secial change which are 
‘ generated one after another in the unstable minds 
* of visionary sophists and interested agitators’”-— 
* “mad men, raising the storm of frenzy and fac- 
‘ tion,” “sectiona! azitators,” “enemies of the Con- 
‘ stitution, who have surrendered themselves so 
‘far to a fanatical devotion te the supposed inter- 
‘ ests of the relatively few Africans in the United 


* States, ag totally to abandon and disregard the 


‘ interests of the twenty-five millions of Americans, 
“and trample under foot the injunctions of moral 
‘and constitutional vblivation, and to engage in 
‘plans of vindictive hostility against those who 
* are associated with them in the enjoyment of the 
* common heritage of our free institutions.” Sir, 
the President’s defence on thie ovcasion, if not 
a matter simply personal, is at least one of tem- 
porary and ephemeral importance. Possibly, al! 
the advantages he will gaio by transferring to his 
accuser a portion of the popular prejudice against 
Abolition and Abolitionists, can be spared to him. 
It would be wise, however, for those whose inter- 
ests are inseparable from Slavery, to reflect that, 
Abolition will gain an equivalent benefit from the 
identification of the President’s defence with their 
cherished institution. Abolition is a slow but 
irrepressible uprieing of principles of natural jus- 


| 
| 


tice and humanity, obnoxious to prejudice, be- 
cause they conflict inconveniently with existing | 
material, social, and political interests. It belongs 
to others than statesmen, charged with the care of 
present interests, to conduct the social reformation 
of mankind in its broadest bearings. I leave to 
Abolitionists their own work of self-vindication. 
I may, however, remind slaveholders that there is 
atime when oppression and persecution cease to 
be effectual against such movements; and then 
the odium they have before unjustly incurred be- 
comes an element of strength and power. Chris- 
tianity, blindly maligned during three centuries, 
by Prators, Governors, Senates, Councils, and Em- 
perors, towered above its enemies in a fourth; and 
even the cross on which its Fonnder had expired, 
and which therefore was the emblem of its shame, 
became the sign under which it went forth ever- 
more thereafter, conquering and toconquer. Abo- 
lition is yet only in its first century. 

The President raises in his defence a false issue, 
and elaborates an irrelevant argument to prove 
that Congress has no right or power, nor has 
any sister State ary right or power, to interfere 
Within a slave State, by legislation or force, to 
abolish Slavery therein—as if you, or J, or any 
other responsible man, ever maintained the con- 
trary. 

The President distorts the Constitution from 
its Simple text, so as to make it expressly and di- 
rectly defend, protect, and .guaranty African 
Slavery. Thus he alleges that ‘ the Government.” 
which resulted from the Revolution was a“ Fed- 
eral Republic ef the free white men of the Colo- 
nies,” whereas, on the contrary, the Declaration of 
Independence agserts the political equality of ali 
men, and even the Constitution itself carefully 
avoids any political recognition not merely of 
Slavery, but of the diversity of races. The Pres- 
ident represents the Fathers as having contem- 
plated and provided for a permanent increase of 
the number of slaves in some of the States, and 
theretore forbidden Congress to touch Slavery in 
the way of attack or offence, and as having there- 
fore also placed it under the general safeguard 
of the Constitution; whereas the Fathers, by au- 
thorizing Congress to abolish the African slave 
trade after 1808, as a means. of attack, inflicted 
on Slavery in the States a blow, of which they 
expected it to languish immediately, and ulti-. 
mately to expire. 

The President closes his defence in the annual 
message with a deliberate assault, very incongru- 
ous in such a place, upon some of the Northern 
States. At the same time be abstains, with 
marked caution, from naming the accused States. 
They, however, receive a compliment at his hands, 
by way of giving keenness to his rebuke, which 
enables us to identify them. They are Northern 
States “which were conspicuous in founding the 
Republic.’ All of the original Northern States 
were conspicuous in that great transaction. Al 
of them, therefore, are accused... The offence 
charged is, that they disregard their constitu- 
tional obligations, and although “conscious of 
‘ their inability to heal admitted and palpable so- 
‘ cial evils of their own confessedly within their 
‘jurisdiction, they engage in an offensive, hope- 
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‘less, and illegal undertaking, to reform the do- 
‘ mestic institutions of the Southern States, at the 
‘peril of the very existence of the Constitution, 
‘and of all the countless benefits which it has 
“conferred.” I challenge the President to the 
proof, in behalf of Massachusetts; although I 
have only the interest common to all Americans 
and to all men in her great fame. What one 
corporate or social evil is there, of which she is 
conscious, and conscious also of inability to heal 
it? Is it ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, vice, 
crime, public disorder, poverty, or disease, afflict- 
ing the minds or the bodies of her people? There 
she stands. Survey her universities, colleges, 
academies, observatories, primary schools, Sunday 
schools, penal codes, and penitentiaries. Descend 
into her quarries, walk over her fields and through 
her gardens, observe her manufactories of a 
thousand various fabrics, watch her steamers as- 
cending every river and inlet on your own coast, 
and her ships displaying their canvass on every sea; 
follow her fishermen in their adventurous voyages 
from her own and adjacent bays to the icy ocean 
under either pole; and then return and enter her 
hospitals, which cure or relieve suffering humanity 
in every condition and at every period of life, from 
the lying-in to the second childhood, and which 
not only restore sight to the blind, and hearing to 
the deaf, and speech to the dumb, but also bring 
back wandering reason to the insane, and teach 
even the idiot to think! Massachusetts, sir, is a 
model of States, worthy of all honor; and though 
she was most conspicuous of all the States in the 
establishment of republican institutions here, she 
ig even more conspicuous still for the municipal 
wisdom with which she has made them con- 
tribute to the welfare of her people, and to the 
greatness of the Republic itself. 

In behalf of New York, for whom it is my right 
and duty to speak, I defy the Presidential accu- 
ser. Mark her tranquil magnanimity, which be- 
comes a State for whose delivery from tyranny 
Schuyler devised and labored, who received her 
‘political Constitution from Hamilton, her intel- 
lectual and physical development from Clinton, 
and her lessons in humanity from Jay. As she 
waves her wand over the continent, trade forsakes 
the broad natural channels which conveyed it be- 
fore to the Delaware and Chesapeake bays and 
to the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico, and 
obedient to her command pours itself through 
her artificial channels into her own once obscure 
seaport. She stretches her wand again towards 
the ocean, and the commerce of all the continents 
concentrates itself at her feet; and with it, strong 
and full floods of immigration ride in, contribu- 
ting labor, capital, art, valor, and enterprise, to 
perfect and embellish our ever-widening empire. 

When, and on what occasion, has Massachu- 
setts or New York officiously and illegally intruded 
herself within the jurisdiction of sister States, to 
modify or reform their institutions? No, no, sir. 
Their faults have been quite different. They 
have conceded too often and too much for their 
own just dignity and influence in Federal Ad- 
ministration, to the querulous complaints of the 
States in whose behalf the President arraigns 
them. I thank the President for the insult 
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which, though so deeply unjust, was perhaps 
needful to arouse them to their duty in thig great 
emergency. 

The President, in this connection, reviews the 
acquisitions of new domain, the organization of 
new Territories, and the admission of new States, 
and arrives at results which must be as agreeably 
surprising to the slave States, as they are as- 
tounding to the freo States. He finds that the 
former have been altogether guiltless of political 
ambition, while he convicts the latter not only of 
unjust terr’ torial aggrandizement, but also of 
false and fraudulent clamor against the slave _ 
States, to cover their own aggressions. Not- 
withstanding the President’s elaborated miscon~ 
ceptions, these historical facts remain, namely— 
that no acquisition whatever has ever been made 
at the instance of the free States, and with a 
view to their aggrandizement: that Louisiana 
and Florida, incidentally acquired for general and — 
important national objects, have already yielded | 
to the slave States three States of their own 
class, while Texas was avowedly annexed asa 
ffenya of security to Slavery, and one slave State 
has been already admitted from that acquisition, 
and Congress has stipulated for the admission of 
four more: that by way of equivalent for the 
admission of California a free State, the slave 
States have obtained a virtual repeal of the Mexi- 
can law which forbade Slavery in New Mexico 
and Utah; and that, as a consequence of that ex- 
traordinary legislation, Congress has also re- 
scinded the prohibition of Slavery, which, in 
1820, was extended over all of that part of Louis- 
iana, except Missouri, which lies north of 36° 
30’ of north latitude. Sir, the real crime of the 
Northern States is this: they are forty degrees 
too high on the are of north latitude. 

I dismiss for the present the President’s first 
defence against the accusation of the new State — 
of Kansas. 

On the 24th of January, 1856, when no import- 
ant event had happened which was unknown, at 
the date of the President’s annual message, he 
submitted to Congress his second defence, in the 
form of a special message. In this paper, the 
President deplores, as the cause of all the troubles 
which have occurred in Kansas, delays of the or- 
ganization of the Territory, which have been per- 
mitted by the Governor, Mr. Reeder. The organic 
law was passed by Congress on the 31st of May, 
1854, but on that day there was not one lawful 
elector, citizen, or inhabitant, within the Terri- 
tory, while the question, whether Slavery or uni-. 
versal Freedom should be established there, was 
devolved practically on the first Legislative 
bodies to be elected by the people who were to 
become thereafter the inhabitants of Kansas. 
The election for the first Legislative bodies was 
appointed by the Governor to be held on the_ 
30th of March, 1855; and the 2d day of July, 
1855, was designated for the organization of the 
Legislative Assembly. The only civilized commu- 
nity that was in contact with the new Territory 
was Missouri, a slaveholding State, at whose in-_ 
stance the prohibition of Slavery within the Ter- 
ritory had been abrogated, so that she might at- 
tempt to colonize it with slaves. Rr 
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were invited not only from all parts of the United 
States, but also from all other parts of the world, 
with a pledge that the people of the new Territory 
should be left perfectly free to establish or pro- 
hibit Slavery. A special election, however, was 
held within the Territory on the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1854, without any preliminary census of 
the inhabitants, for the purpose of choosing a 
Delegate who might sit without a right to vote 
in Congress, during the second session of the Thir- 
ty-third Congress, which was to begin on the first 
Monday of December, 1854, and to end on the third 
day of March, 1855. Mr. J. W. Whitfield was 
certified to be elected. There were vehement 
complaints of illegality in the election, but his 
title was nevertheless not contested, for the pal- 
'pable reasons, that an investigation under the 
circumstances of the Territory, during so short a 
session of Congress, would be impossible, and that 
the question was of inconsiderable magnitude. 
Yet the President laments that the Governor 
neglected to order the first election for the Legis- 
lative bodies of the new Territory to be held 
simultaneously with that hurried Congressional 
election. He assigns his reasons: ‘‘ Any question 
‘ appertaining to the qualifications of persons 
_* voting as the people of the Territory would (in 
‘ that case, incidentally) have necessarily passed 
“under the supervision of Congress, (meaning the 
“ House of Representatives,) and would have been 
“ determined before conflicting passions had been 
‘inflamed by time, and before an opportunity 
‘ would have been afforded for systematic interfer- 
“ence by the people of individual States.” Could 
the President, in any explicit arrangement. of 
words, more distinctly have confessed his disap- 
‘pointment in failing to secure a merely formal 
election of Legislative bodies within the Terri- 
tory, in fraud of the organic law, of the people of 
Kansas, and of the cause of natural justice and 
humanity ? 

The President then proceeds to launch severe 
denunciations against what he calls a propagand- 
ist attempt to colonize the Territory with oppo- 
npnis of Slavery. The whole American Conti- 

nt kas been undergoing a process of coloniza- 
tion, in many forms, throughout a period ’of three 
hundred and fifty years. The only common ele- 
ment of all those forms was propagandism. Were 
not the voyages of Columbus progagandist expe- 
ditions, under the auspices of the Pope of Rome? 
Was not the wide occupation of Spanish America 
a propagandism of the Catholic Church? The 
settlement of Massachusetts by the Pilgrims; of 
the New Netherlands by the Reformers of Holland; 
the later plantation of the Mohawk valley by the 
Palatines ; the establishment of Pennsylvania by 
‘the Friends; the mission of the Moravians at 
Bathlebem, in.therrame OE ck Dewees det Oe Totien of 
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law of nature or nations forbid them? Does any 
public authority quarantine, on the ground of 
Opinion, the ships which are continually pouring 
into the gates of New York whole religious gso- 
cieties from Ireland, Wales, Germany, and Nor- . 
way, with their pastors, and clerks, and choirs? 

But the President charges that the propagand- 
ists entered Kansas with a design to “ anticipate 
‘and force the determination of the Slavery 
‘ question within the Territory,” (in favor of Free- 
dom,) forgetting, nevertheless, that he has.only | 
just before deplored a failure of his own to anti- 
cipate and force the determination of that ques- 
tion in favor of Slavery, by a coup-de-main, in 
advance even of their departure from their homes 
in the Atlantic States and in Kurope. He charges, 
moreover, that the propagandists designed to 
“ prevent the free and natural action of the in- 
‘habitants in the intended organization of the 
‘ Territory,’ when, in fact, they were pursuing the 
only free and natural course to organize it by 
immigrating and becoming permanent inhabit- 
ants, citizens, and electors, of Kansas. Not one 
unlawful or turbulent act has been hitherto 
charged against any one of the propagandists of 
Freedom. Mark, now, au extraordinary inconsist- 
ency of the President. On the 29th of June, 1854, . 
only twenty-nine days after the opening of the 
Territory, and before one of these emigrants had 
reached Kansas, or even Missouri, a propagand- 
ist association, but not of emigrants, named the 
Platte County Self-Defensive Association, assem- 
bled at, Weston, on the western border of Mis- 
souri, in the interest of Slavery; and it published, 
through the organ of the President of the United 
States at that place, a resolution, that “when 
‘ called upon by any citizen of Kansas, its mem- 
‘bers would hold themselves in readiness to 
‘assist in removing any and all emigrants who 
‘ should go there under the aid of Northern Emi- 
‘ grant Societies.” This association afterward 
often made good its atrocious threats, by violence 
against the property, peace, and lives, of unoffend-. 
ing citizens of Kansas. But the President of the 
United States, so far from denouncing it, does not 
even note its existence. 

The majority of the Committee on Territories 
ingeniously elaborate the President’s charge, and 
arraign Massachusetts, her Emigrant Aid Society, 
and her emigrants. What has Massachusetts 
done, worthy of censure? Before the Kansas or- 
ganic law was passed by Congress, Massachu- 
setts, on application, granted to some of her 
citizens, who were engaged in “taking up” new 
lands in Western regions, one of those common 
charters which are used by all associations, in- 
dustrial, moral, social, scientific, and religious, 
now-a-days, instead of copartnershins..for the-- 
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‘less, and illegal undertaking, to reform the do- 
‘ mestic institutions of the Southern States, at the 
‘peril of the very existence of the Constitution, 
‘and of all the countless benefits which it has 
“conferred.” I challenge the President to the 
proof, in behalf of Massachusetts; although I 
have only the interest common to all Americans 
and to all men in her great fame. What one 
corporate or social evil is there, of which she is 
conscious, and conscious also of inability to heal 
it? Is it ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, vice, 
crime, public disorder, poverty, or disease, afflict- 
ing the minds or the bodies of her people? There 
she stands. Survey her universities, colleges, 
academies, observatories, primary schools, Sunday 
schools, penal codes, and penitentiaries. Descend 
into her quarries, walk over her fields and through 
her gardens, observe her manufactories of a 
thousand various fabrics, watch her steamers as- 
eending every river and inlet on your own coast, 
and her ships displaying their canvass on every sea; 
follow her fishermen in their adventurous voyages 
from her own and adjacent bays to the icy ocean 
under either pole; and then return and enter her 
hospitals, which cure or relieve suffering humanity 
in every condition and at every period of life, from 
the lying-in to the second childhood, and which 
not only restore sight to the blind, and hearing to 
the deaf, and speech to the dumb, but also bring 
back wandering reason to the insane, and teach 
even the idiot to think! Massachusetts, sir, is a 
model of States, worthy of all honor; and though 
she was most conspicuous of all the States in the 
establishment of republican institutions here, she 
is even more conspictous still for the municipal 
wisdom with which she has made them con- 
tribute to the welfare of her people, and to the 
greatness of the Republic itself. 

In behalf of New York, for whom it is my right 
and duty to speak, I defy the Presidential accu- 
ser. Mark her tranquil magnanimity, which be- 
comes a State for whose delivery from tyranny 
Schuyler devised and labored, who received her 
political Constitution from Hamilton, her intel- 
lectual and physical development from Clinton, 
and her lessons in humanity from Jay. <As she 
waves her wand over the continent, trade forsakes 
the broad natural channels which conveyed it be- 
fore to the Delaware and Chesapeake bays and 
to the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico, and 
obedient to her command pours itself through 
her artificial channels into her own once obscure 
seaport. She stretches her wand again towards 
the ocean, and the commerce of all the continents 
concentrates itself at her feet; and with it, strong 
and full floods of immigration ride in, contribu- 
ting labor, capital, art, valor, and enterprise, to 
perfect and embellish our ever-widening empire. 

When, and on what occasion, has Massachu- 
setts or New York officiously and illegally intruded 
herself within the jurisdiction of sister States, to 
modify or reform their institutions? No, no, sir. 
Their faults have been quite different. They 
have conceded too often and too much for their 
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which, though so deeply unjust, was perhaps 
needful to arouse them to their duty in this great 
emergency. 

The President, in this connection, reviews the 
acquisitions of new domain, the organization of 
new Territories, and the admission of new States, 
and arrives at results which must be as agreeably 


surprising to the slave States, as they are as- 


tounding to the freo States. He finds that the 
former haye been altogether guiltless of political 
ambition, while he convicts the latter not only of 
unjust territorial aggrandizement, but also of 


false and fraudulent clamor against the slave ) 


States, to cover their own aggressions. Not- 


withstanding the President’s elaborated miscon- 


ceptions, these historical facts remain, namely— 
that no acquisition whatever has ever been made 
at the instance of the free States, and with a 
view to their aggrandizement: that Louisiana 


and Florida, incidentally acquired for general and _ 


important national objects, have already yielded 
to the slave States three States of their own 
class, while Texas was avowedly annexed as a 
means of security to Slavery, and one slave State 
has been already admitted from that acquisition, 
and Congress has stipulated for the admission of 
four more: that by way of equivalent for the 
admission of California a free State, the slave 
States have obtained a virtual repeal of the Mexi- 
can law which forbade Slavery in New Mexico 
and Utah; and that, as a consequence of that ex- 
traordinaty legislation, Congress has also re- 
scinded the prohibition of Slavery, which, in 
1820, was extended over all of that part of Louis- 
iana, except Missouri, which lies north of 36° 
30’ of north latitude. 
Northern States is this: they are forty degrees 
too high on the are of north latitude. 

I dismiss for the present the President's first 


defence against the accusatidn of the new State © 


of Kansas. 


On the 24th of January, 1856, when no import- 


ant event had happened which was unknown at 
the date of the President's annual message, he 
submitted to Congress his second defence, in the 
form of a special message. In this paper, the 
President deplores, as the cause of all the troubles 
which have occurred in Kansas, delays of the or- 
ganization of the Territory, which have been per- 
mitted by the Governor, Mr. Reeder. The organic 
law was passed by Congress on the 31st of May, 
1854, but on that day there was not one lawful 


elector, citizen, or inhabitant, within the Terri- 
tory, while the question, whether Slavery or uni- 


versal Freedom should be established there, was 


devolved practically on the first Legislative 
bodies to be elected by the people who were to_ 


become thereafter the inhabitants of Kansas, 


The election for the first Legislative bodies was 
appointed by the Governor “to be held on the 


30th of March, 1855; and the 2d day of July, . 
1855, was designated for the organization of the | 
Legislative Assembly. The only civilized commu- 
nity that was in contact with the new \Tarritar™... 


Sir, the real crime of the 
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were invited not only from all parts of the United 
- States, but also from all other parts of the world, 
with a pledge that the people of the new Territory 
should be left perfectly free to establish or pro- 
hibit Slavery. A special election, however, was 
held within the Territory on the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1854, without any preliminary census of 
the inhabitants, for the purpose of choosing a 
Delegate who might sit without a right to vote 
in Congress, during the second session of the Thir- 
ty-third Congress, which was to begin on the first 
Monday of December, 1854, and to end on the third 
day of March, 1855. Mr. J. W. Whitfield was 
certified to be elected. There were vehement 
complaints of illegality in the election, but his 
title was nevertheless not contested, for the pal- 
'pable reasons, that an investigation under the 
circumstagces of the Territory, during so short a 
session of Congress, would be impossible, and that 
the question was of inconsiderable magnitude. 
Yet the President laments that the Governor 
neglected to order the first election for the Legis- 
lative bodies of the new Territory to be held 
simultaneously with that hurried Congressional 
election. He assigns his reasons: ‘‘ Any question 
‘appertaining to the qualifications of persons 
_* voting as the people of the Territory would (in 
‘ that case, incidentally) have necessarily passed 
“ under the supervision of Congress, (meaning the 
“ House of Representatives,) and would have been 
'* determined before conflicting passions had been 
“inflamed by time, and before an opportunity 
‘ would have been afforded for systematic interfer- 
* ence by the people of individual States.” Could 
the President, in any explicit arrangement of 
words, more distinctly have confessed his disap- 
‘pointment in fxiling to secure a merely formal 
election of Legislative bodies within the Terri- 
tory, in fraud of the organic law, of the people of 
Karsas, and of the cause of natural justice and 
humanity ? 

The President thea proceeds to launch severe 
denunciations against what he calls a propagand- 
ist attempt to colonize the Territory with oppo- 
Yh of Slavery. The whole American Conti- 

nt kas been undergoing a process of coloniza- 
tion, in many forms, throughout a period’of three 
hundred and fifty years. The only common ele- 
ment of all those forms was propagandism. Were 
not the voyages of Columbus progagandist expe- 
ditions, under the auspices of the Pope of Rome? 
Was not the wide occupation of Spanish America 
a propagandism of the Catholic Church? The 
settlement of Massachusetts by the Pilgrims; of 
the New Netherlands by the Reformers of Halland; 
the later plantation of the Mohawk valley by the 
Palatines ; the establishment of Pennsylvania by 
‘the Friends; the mission of the Moravians at 
Bathlehem, in the same State ; the foundation of 
Maryland by Lord Baltimore and his colony of 
British Catholics; the settlement of Jamestown 
by the Cavaliers and Churchmen of England; that 
of South Carolina by the Huguenots: Were not all 
these propagandist colonizations? Was not 
Texas settled by a colony of slaveholders, and 
California by companies of freemen? Yet never 
before did any Prince, King, Emperor, or Presi- 
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law of nature or nations forbid them? Does any 
public authority quarantine, on the ground of 
opinion, the ships which are continually pouring 
inio the gates of New York whole religious so- 
cieties from Ireland, Wales, Germany, and Nor- 
way, with their pastors, and clerks, and choirs? 

But the President charges that the propagand- 
ists entered Kansas with a design to “ anticipate 
‘and force the determination of the Slavery 
‘ question within the Territory,” (in favor of Free- 
dom,) forgetting, nevertheless, that he has only | 
just before deplored a failure of his own to anti- , 
cipate and force the determination of that ques- 
tion in favor of Slavery, by a coup-de-main, in 
advance even of their departure from their homes 
in the Atlantic States and in Kurope.. He charges, 
moreover, that the propagandists designed to 
“ prevent the free and natural action of the in- 
‘habitants in the intended organization of the 
‘ Territory,’ when, in fact, they were pursuing the 
only free and natural. course to organize it by 
immigrating and becoming permanent inhabit- 
ants, citizens, and electors, of Kansas. Not one 
unlawful or turbulent act has been hitherto 
charged against any one of the propagandists of 
Freedom. Mark, now, au extraordinary inconsist- 
ency of the President. On the 29th of June, 1854, | 
only twenty-nine days after the opening of the 
Territory, and before one of these emigrants had 
reached Kansas, or even Missouri, a propagand- 
ist association, but not of emigrants, named the 
Platte County Self-Defensive Association, assem- 
bled at Weston, on the western border of Mis- 
souri, in the interest of Slavery; and it published, 
through the organ of the President of the United 
States at that place, a resolution, that “when 
‘ called upon by any citizen of Kansas, its mem- 
‘bers would hold themselves in readiness to 
‘ assist in removing any and all emigrants who 
‘ should go there under the aid of Northern Emi- 
‘grant Societies.” This association afterward 
often made good its atrocious threats, by violence 
against the property, peace, and lives, of unoffend-. 
ing citizens of Kansas. But the President of the 
United States, so far from denouncing it, does not 
even note its existence. 

The majority of the Committee on Territories 
ingeniously elaborate the President’s charge, and 
arraign Massachusetts, her Emigrant Aid Society, 
and her emigrants. What has Massachusetts. 
done, worthy of censure? Before the Kansas or- 
ganic law was passed by Congress, Massachu~ 
setts, on application, granted to some of her 
citizens, who were engaged in “taking up” new 
lands in Western regious, one of those common 
charters which are used by all associations, in- 
dustrial, moral, social, scientific, and religious, 
now-a-days, instead of copartnerships, for the 
more convenient transaction of their fiscal affairs. 
The actual capital is some $60,000. , Neither the 
granting of the charter, nor any legislative action 
of the association under it, was morally wrong. 
To emigrate from one State or Territory singly, 
or in company with others, with or without in- 
corporation by statute, is a right of every citizen 
of the United States, as it is a right of every free- 
man in the world. The State that denies this 
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nied is a slave. Such free emjgration is the chief 
element of American progress and civilization, 
Without it, there could be no community, no politi- 
cal Territory, no State in Kansas. Without it, there 


‘could have been no United States of America. 


To retain and carry into Kansas cherished polit, 
ical as well as moral, social, and religious con- 
victions, is a right of every emigrant. Must emi- 


grants to that Territory carry there only their 


persons, and leave behind their minds and souls, 


disembodied and wandering in their native 
lands? They only are fit founders of a State who 
' exercise independence of opinion; and itis to the 


exercise of that right that our new States, equally 


with all the older ones, owe their intelligence 


'. and vigor. 


“There are, who, distant from their native soil, 
{Still for their own and couniry’s glory teil; 
While some, fast rooted to their prrent spot, 
Jn life are useless, and in death, forgot.” 


ri 


It is not morally wrong for Massachusetts to 


_ aid her sons, by a charter, to do what in itself is 


< 


utes at Large, in ten volumes octavo. 


ever is not forbidden is lawful. 
law of comity is not incorporated into the Con- 


innocent and commendable. The President and 
the majority of the committee maintain that such 
associations are in violation of national or at 
least of international laws. Here is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and here are the Stat- 
Let the 
President or his defenders point out the inhibi- 
tion. They specify, particularly, that the action 
of the State violates a law of comity, which 
regulates the intercourse of independent States, 
and especially the intercourse between the mem- 
bers of the Federal Union. Here are Vattel and 
Burlamaqui. Let them point out in these pages 


this law of comity. There is no law of comity 
which forbids nations from permitting and en- 


couraging emigration, on the ground of opinion. 
Moreover, Slavery is an outlaw under the law of 
nations. Still further, the Constitution of the 
United States has expressly incorporated into 
itself all of the laws of comity, for regulating the 


intercourse between independent States, which 


it deems proper to adopt. Whatever is forbidden 
expressly by the Constitution is unlawful. What- 
The supposed 


stitution. 

With theaid of the Committee on Territories, we 
discover that the emigrants from Massachusetts 
have violated the supposed national laws, not by 
any unlawful conduct of their own, but by provo- 
king the unlawful and flagitious conduct of the in- 
vaders of Kansas. ‘‘ They passed through Missouri 
‘in large numbers, using violent language, and 
* giving unmistakable indications of their hostility 
‘ to the domestic institutions of that State,” and 
thus “they created apprehensions that the object 
‘ of the Emigrant Aid Company was to abolitionize 
‘ Kansas, as a means of prosecuting a relentless 
‘ warfare upon the institution of Slavery within 
‘ the limits of Missouri, which apprehensions, in- 
‘ creasing with the progress of events, ultimately 
‘became settled convictions of the people of 
‘ western Missouri.” 

Missouri builds railroads, steamboats, and 
wharves. It cannot be, therefore, that the mere 
“largeness of the numbers”’ of the Eastern tray- 


ellers offended or alarmed the borderers. I con- 
fess my surprise that the sojourners used violent 
language. It seems unlike them. I confess my 
greater surprise that the borderers were disturbed 
so deeply by mere words. It seems unlike them. 
Which of the domestic institutions of Missouri 
were those against which the travellers manifest- 
ed determined hostility? Not certainly her man- 
ufactories, banks, railroads, churches, and schools. 
All these are domestic institutions held in high 
respect by the men of Massachusetts, and are just 
such ones as these emigrants are now establishing 
in Kansas. It was therefore ‘African Slavery 
alone, @ peculiar domestic institution of Missouri, 
against which their hostility was, directed. 
Waiving a suspicious want of proof of the unwise 
conduct charged against them, I submit that 
clearly they did not thereby endanger that pecu- 
liar institution in Missouri, for they passed di- 
rectly through that State into Kansas. How, then, 
were the borderers provoked? The Missourians 
inferred, from the language and demeanor of the 
travellers, thatthey would abolitionize Kansas, and 
thereafter, by means of Kansas abolitionized, 
prosecute a relentless warfare against Slavery in 
Missouri. Far-seeing statesmen are these Missouri 
borderers, but less deliberate than far-sighted. 
Kansas was not to be abolitionized. It had 
never been otherwise than abolitionized. Abo- 
litionized Kansas would constitute no means for 
the prosecution of such a warfare. Missouri lies 
adjacent to abolitionized Iowa on the north, and 
to abolitionized Hlinois on the east, yet neither 
of those States has ever been used for such de- 
signs. How could this fearful enemy prosecute 
a warfare against Slavery in Missouri? Only by 
buying the plantations of her citizens at their 
own prices, and so qualifying themselves to speak 


.their hostility through the ballot-boxes? Could 


apprehensions so absurd justify the inyasion of ° 
Kansas? Are the people of Kansas to be disfran- 
chised and trodden down by the President of the 
United States, in punishment for any extrava- 
gance of emigrants, in Missouri, on the way to 
that Territory ? 

Snch is the President's second defence, so far 
as it presents new matterin avoidance of the accu- 
sation of the new State of Kansas. 

I proceed, in the third place, to establish the 
truth of the accusations. Of what sort must the 
proofs be? Manifestly only such as the cireum- 
stances of the case permit to exist. Not engrossed 
documents, authenticated by executive, judicial, 
or legislative officers. The transactions occurred 
in an unorganized country. All the authorities 
subsequently established in the Territory are 
implicated, all the complainants disfranchised. 
Only presumptive evidence, derived from the 
contemporaneous statements and actions of the 
parties concerned, can be required. 

Such presumptive evidence is derived from the 
nature and character of the President’s defences. 
Why did the President plead at all on the 31st 
of December last, when the new State of Kansas 
was yet unorganized, and could not appear here 
to prefer her accusations until the 23d of March ? 
Why, if he must answer so prematurely, did he 
not plead a general and direct denial? If he 
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must plead specially, why did he not set forth the 


-. facts, instead of withholding all actual informa- 


tion concerning the case? Why, since, instead of 
defending himself, he must implead his accuser, 
did he not state, at least, the ground on 
which that accuser claimed to justify the conduct 
of which he complained? Why did he threaten 
“to overcome and suppress” the people of Kan- 
#48, aS insurrectionists, if he did not mean to 
terrify them, and to prevent their appearing here, 
or at least to prejudice their cause? Why did 
he mock them with a promise of protection there- 
after, against interference by citizens of other 
States, if they should deport themselves peace- 
fully and submissively to the Territorial uuthori- 
ties, ifno cause for apprehending such interference 
had already been given by previous invasion? 


_ Why did he labor to embarrass. his accuser by 


identifying her cause with the subject of aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and stigmatize her supporters 
with opprobrious epithets, and impute to them 
depraved and seditious motives? Why did he 
interpose the false and impertinent issue, whether 


one State could intervene by its laws or by force 


to abolish Slavery in another State? Why did 
he distort the Constitution, and present it us ex- 
pressly guarantying the perpetuity of Slavery? 
Why did he arraign so unnecessarily and so un- 
justly, not one, but all of the original Northern 


States? Why did he drag into this case, where 
’ only Kansas is concerned, a studied, partial, and 
_ prejudicial history of the past enlargements of the 


_ national domain, and of the past contests between 


the slave States and the free States, in theirrivalry 
for the balance of power? 

Why did not the President rest content with 
one such attack on the character and conduct of 
the new State of Kansas, in anticipating her 
coming, if he felt assured that she really had no 
merit on which to stand? Why did he submit 
& second plea in advance? Why in this plea 
does he deplore the delays which prevented the 


Missouri borderers from effecting the conquest of 


Kansas, and the establishmeut of Slavery there- 
in, at the time of the Congressional election held 
in November, 1854, in fraud of the Kansas law, 
and of justice and humanity? Why, without 
reason, or anthority of public or of national law, 


does he denounce Massachusetts, her Emigrant 


Aid Society, and her emigrants? If“ propagand- 
iat” emigrations must be denounced, why does 
he spare the Platte County Selt-Defensive Associ- 
ation? Why does he charge Governor Reeder 
with “failing to put forth ail his energies to pre- 
‘vent or counteract the tendencies to illegality 
* which are found to exist in all imperfectly organ- 
‘ized and newly associated countries,” if, indeed, 
no “illegality” has occurred there? While thus, 
by implication, admitting that such illegality has 
occurred in Kansas, why does he not tell us its 
nature and extent? Why, when Goy. Reeder was 
implicated in personal conduct, not criminal, but 
incongruous with his official relations, did the 
President retain him in office until after he had 
proclaimed at Easton that Kansas had been subju- 
gated by the borderers of Missouri, and why, after 
he had done so, and had denounced the Legisla- 
ture, did the President remove him fur the same 


| pre-existing cause only? Why does the President 
admit that the election for the legislative bodies 
of Kansas was held under circumstances inaus- 
| picious to a truthful and legal result, if, never- 
theless, the result attained was indeed a truthful 
and legal one? On what evidence does th 
| President ground his statement, that after that 
| election, there were mutual complaints of usurp- 
| ation, fraud, and violence, when we hear from 
no other quarter of such complaints made by the 
party that prevailed? If there were such mutual 
accusations, and eren if they rested on probable 
grounds, would that fact abate the right’ of 
the people of Kansas to a Government of their 
own, securing a safe and well-ordered» free- 
dom? Why does the President argue that, the 
| Governor (Mr. Reeder) alone had the power to 
| receive and consider the returns of the election 
of the Legislative bodies, and that he certified 
those returns in fifteen out of the twenty-two , 
districts, when he knows that the Governor, 
being his own agent, gave the certificates, on the 
ground that the returns were technically correct, 
and that the illegality complained of was in the 
conduct of the elections, and in the making up,of 
the returns by the judges, and that the terror of 
the armed invasion prevented all complaints of 
this kind from being presented to the Governor? 
Why does the President repose on the fact that 
the Governor, on the ground of informality in the 
returns, rejected the members who were chosen 
in the seven other districts, and ordered new elec- 
tions therein, and certified in favor of the per- 
sons then chosen, when he knows that the ma- 
jority, elected in the fifteen districts, expelled at 
once the persons chosen at such second elections, 
and admitted those originally returned as elected 
in these seven’ districts, on the ground that the 
Governor's rejection of them, and the second 


elections which he ordered, were unauthorized 
und illegal? Why does the President, although 
omitting to mention this last fact, nevertheless 
justify the expulsion of these newly elected mem- 
bers, on the ground that it was authorized by 
parliamentary law, when he knows that there 
was no parliamentary or other law existing in 
the Territory, but the organic act of Congress, 
which conferred no such power on the Legisla- 
ture? Why was Governor Reeder replaced by 
Mr. Shannon, who immediately proclaimed that 
the Legislative bodies which his predecessor had 
denounced were the legitimate Legislature of the 
Territory? Why does the President plead that 
the subject of the alleged Missourian usurpation 
and tyranny in Kansas was one which, by, ite 
nature, appertained exclusively to the jurisdic- 
ition of the local authorities of the | Territory, 
when, if the charges were true, there were no 
| legitimate local authorities within the Territory? 
Is a foreign usurpation in a defenceless Territory 
of the United States to be tolerated, if only it be 
successful? And is the Government de facto, by 
whomsoever usurped, and with whatever tyranny 
exercised, entitled to demand obedience from the 
people, and to be recognised by the President of 
the United States?) Why does he plead, that 
“ whatever irregularities may have occurred, it 
:is now too late to raise the question?” .Isthere 


' nothing left but endurance to citizens of the 
United States, constituting a whole political 
community of men, women, and children—an 
incipient American State—subjugated and op- 
pressed ? Must they sit down in peace, abandon- 
ed, contented, and despised? Why does he plead, 
that “atleast it is a question as to which, neither 
‘now, nor at any previous time, has the least 
* possible legal anthority been possessed by the 
* President of the United States?” Did any magis- 
‘trate ever before make such an exhibition of 
ambitious imbecility? Cannot Congress clothe 
- him with power to act, and is it not his duty to 
ask power to remove usurpation and subvert tyr- 
anny in a Territory of the United States? Are 
these the tone, the tenor, and the staple, of a de- 
fence, where ‘the accused is guiltless, and the 
crimes charged were never committed? The 
President virtually confesses all the transactions 
charged, by thus presenting a connected system 
of maxims and principles, invented to justify 
them. , 

“I proceed, however, to clinch conviction by 
direct and positive proofs: First, the statements 
of the party which has been overborne. nat 
Pomeroy and his associates, in behalf of th 
State of Kansas, make this representation bn 
cerning the Congressional election held. in the | 
Territory on the 30th of November, 1854: 

“The first ballot-box that was opened upon 
four virgin soil was closed to us by overpower- 
‘ing numbers and impending force. So bold and 
‘reckless were our invaders, that they cared not 
‘to conceal their attack. They came upon us, 
“not in the guise of voters, to steal away our 
‘franchise, but boldly and openly, to snatch it 
‘with a strong hand. They came directly from 
‘their own homes, and in compact and organi- 
‘zed bands, with arms in hand and provisions for 
‘the expedition, marched to our polls, and, when 
‘ their work was done, returned whence they came. 
‘It is unnecessary to enter into the details; it is 
** enough to say that in three districts, in which, 
“by the most irrefragable evidence, there were not 
“one hundred and fifty voters, most of whom re- 
* fused to participate in the mockery of the elect- 
‘ ive franchise, these invaders polled over a thou- 
* sand votes.” 
In regard to the election of the 30th of March, 
1855, the same party states: 

They (the Missourians) arrived at their sey- 
"eral destinations the night before the election, 
’* and having pitched their camps and placed their 
“ sentries, waited for the coming day. Baggage 
“wagons were there, with arms and ammunition 
‘ enough fora protracted fight,and among them two 
* brass field-pieces, ready charged. They came with 
‘ drums beating and fings flying, and their leaders 
_ 4 were of the most prominent and conspicuous 
‘men of their respective States. In the morning 
“they surrounded the polls, armed with guns, 
‘ bowie-knives, and revolvers, and declared their 
‘ determination to vote at all hazards, and in 
‘ spite of all consequences, If the judges could 
‘-be,made to subserve their purposes, and receive 
‘their votes, and if no obstacle was cast in their 
‘ way, their leaders exerted themselves to pre- 
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election; but at the same time did not hesitate 
to declare, that if not allowed to vote, they 
would proceed to any extremity in destruction 
of property and life. Ifthe control of the polls 
could not be had otherwise, the judges were by 
intimidation, and, if necessary, by violence, pre- 
vented from performing their duty, or, if un- 
yielding in this respect, were driven from their 
post, and the vacancy filled in form by the per- 
sons on the ground; and whenever by any means 
they had obtained the control of the board, the 
foreign vote was promiscuously poured in, with- 
out discrimination or reserve, or the slightest 
care to conceal its nefarious ile; gality. At one 
of the polls, two of the judges haying inan- 
fully stood up in the face of the armed mob, 
and declared they would do their duty, one por- 
tion of the mob commenced to tear down the 
house, another proceeded to break in the door 
of the judges’ room, whilst others, with drawn 
knives, posted themselves at the window, with 
the proclaimed purpose of killing any voter who 
would allow himself to be sworn. Voters were 
dragged from the window, because they would 
not show their tickets, or vote at the dictation 
of the mob; and the invaders declared openly, 
at the polls, that they would cut the throats of 
the judges, if they did not receive their votes 
without requiring an oath as to their residence. 
The room was finally forced, and the’ judges, 
surrounded by an armed and excited crowd, 
were offered the alternative of resignation or 
death, and five minutes were allowed for their 
decision. The ballot-box was seized, and, amid 
shouts of ‘Hurrah for Missouri,’ was carried 
into the mob. The two menaced judges then 
left the ground, together with all the resident 


‘ citizens, except a few who acted in the outrage, 
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because the result expected from it corresponded 
to their own views. 

“ When an excess of the foreign force was found 
to be had at one poll, detachments were sent to 
the others. * * * A minister of the 

rospel, who refused to accede to the demands 
of a similar mob of some 400 armed and organ- 
ized men, was driven by violence from his Pa 
and the vacancy filled by themselves. * * 
* Another clergy man, for the expression bt 
his opinion, was assaulted and beaten. * * 

* * The inhabitants of the district, power- 
less to resist the abundant supply of arms and 
ammunition, organized preparation, and over- 
whelming numbers of the foreigners, left the 
polls without voting. * * * In the Law- 
rence district, one voter was fired at, as he was 
driven from the election ground. * * * 
Finding they had a greater force than was ne- 
cessary for that poll, some 200 men were drafted 
from the number, and sent off under the proper 
officers to another district, after which they still 
polled from this camp 700 yotes. * * * Tn 
the 4th and 7th districts, the invaders came 
together in an armed and organized body, with 
trains of fifty wagons, besides horsemen, and, 
the night before election, pitched their camps 
in the Vicinity of the polls, and having appoint- 
‘ed their own judges, in place of those who, from 
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‘serve peace and order in the conduct of the] ‘ intimidation or otherwise, failed to attend, they 
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, “voted without any proof of residence. In these 
— f two election districts, where the census shows 
* 100 voters, there were polled 314 votes, and last 
| ‘ fall 765 votes, although a large part of the act- 
‘ual residents did not vote on either occasion. 
(* * * * From a careful examination of 
‘the returns, we are satisfied that over 3,000 
YY votes were thus cast by the citizens and resi- 
_ ‘dents of the States.” 
___ I place in opposition to these statements of the 
party that was overborne, the statements of the 
arty that prevailed, beginning with signals of 
‘the attack, and ending with celebrations of the 
victory. 

General Stringfellow addressed the invaders 
tn Missouri, on the eve of the election of March 
30, 1855, thus: 

“To those who hare qualms of conscience as 
‘to violating laws, State or National, the time 
-*has come when such impositions must be dis- 
“regarded, as your rights and property ure in 
*dangor; and I advise you, one and all, to enter 
* every election district in Kansas, in defiance of 
*‘ Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and rote, at the 
‘ point of the bowie-knife and revolver. Neither 
“give nor take quarter, as our case demands it. 
: it is enough that the slaveholding interest wills 
“jt, from which there is no appeal. What right 
*has Governor Reeder to rule Missourians in 
‘Kansas? His proclamation and _ prescribed 
‘oath must be repudiated. It is your interest 
to do so. Mind that Slavery is established 
‘ where it is not prohibited.” ; 
The Kansas J/erald, an organ of both the 
Administration and the Pro-Slavery party, an- 
nounced the result of the Legislative election in 

































“Yesterday was a proud and glorious day for 
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“whelming. Come on, Southern men! 
Kansas 


* your slaves, and fill up the Territory ! 
“is saved!” 


thus announced the result of the election, the 
day after it closed: 

“IxpepenDENCE, Murch 31, 1855. 
“Several hundred emigrants from Kansas have 
just entered our city. They were preceded by 
the Westport and Independence brass bands. 
* They came in at the west side of the public 
‘square, and proceeded entirely around it, the 
‘bands cheering us with fine music, and the em- 


‘the bands were about two hundred horsemen 
in regular order; following these were one hun- 
‘dred and fifty wagons, carriages, &c. 
‘Wave repeated cheers for Kansas and Missouri. 
hey report that not an Anti-Slavery man will 
‘bein the Legislature of Kansas. We have made 
sweep.” 
_A letter written at Brunswick, in Missouri, 
sd April 20th, 1855, and published in the 
New York Herald, a Pro-Slayery journal, says 
at “from five to seven thousand men started 








The Squatter Sovereign, published in secant 


/igrants with good news. Immediately following | 


“Missouri to attend the election, some to|‘ General Whitfield. 
ore, the most to return to their families. | ‘ nominated Flenniken; not Flanegan, for Fl 


with an intention, if they liked the Territory, to 
make it their permanent abode, at the earliest 
moment practicable. But they intended to yote. 
The Missourians were, many of them, Douglas 
men. There were 150 voters from this county, 
175 from Howard, 100 from Cooper. Indeed, 
every county furnished its quota; and when 
they set out, it looked like an army. * * 
They were armed. * * * And, as there 
were no houses in the Territory, they carried 
tents. Their mission was a peaceable one—to 
vote, and to drive down stakes for their future 
homes. After the election, some 1,500 of the 
voters sent a commitice to Mr. Reeder, to ascer- 
tain if it was his purpose to ratify the election. 
He answered that it was, and said the majority 
at an election must carry the day. But it is 
not to be denied that the 1,500, apprehending 
that the Governor might attempt to play the 
tyrant—since his conduct had already been ‘in- 
sidious and unjust—wore on their hats bunches 
of hemp. They were resolved, if a tyrant. at- 
tempted to trample upon the rights of the sov- 
ereign people, to hang him.” 

On the 29th of May, 1855, the Sguatter Sover- 
eign, an organ of the invasion in Missouri, thus 
gare utterance to its spirit: 

“From reports now received of Reeder, he 
‘never intends returning to our _ borders. 
‘Should he do so, we, without hesitation, say 
‘ that our people ought to hang him by the neck, 
‘ like a traitorous dog as he is, so soon as he puts 
‘ his unhallowed feet upon our shores. 

“Vindicate your characters and the Territory; 
‘and should the ungrateful dog dare to come 
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| ‘among us again, hang him to the first rotten 
the Territory immediately afterwards, as follows: | ‘ tree. 


“A military force to protect the ballot-box! 


the friends of Southern Rights. The triumph of| ‘ Let President Pierce, or Governor Reeder, or 
‘the Pro-Slavery party is complete and over-} ‘ any other power, attempt such a course in this, 


‘or any portion of the Union, and that day will 
‘ never be forgotten.” ; 

Governor Reeder, at Easton, in Pennsylvania, 
on his first return to that place after the elee- 
tions, declared the same result in frank and can- 
did words, which cost him his office, namely: 

“ It was indeed too true that Kansas had been 
‘invaded, conquered, subjugated, by an armed 
‘ force from beyond her borders, led on by a fa- 
‘ natical spirit, trampling under foot the princi- 
‘ ples of the Kansas bill and the right of suffrage.” 

The Honorable David R. Atchison, a direct and 
out-spoken man, who never shrinks from responsi- 
bility, and who is confessedly eminent, at once as 
a political leader in Missouri and as a leader 
of the Pro-Slavery movement therein directed 
against Kansas, in a speech reported as having 


They | been made to his fellow-citizens, and which, so 


far as I know, has not been disavowed, said: 

“T saw it with my own eyes. These men 
‘came with the avowed purpose of driving or 
‘expelling you from the Territory. What did f 
‘advise you to do? Why, meet them at their 
‘own game. When the first election came off, I 
‘told you to go over and vote. You did so, and 
‘ beat them. We, our party in Kansas, nominated 
They, the Abolitionists, 
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‘egan was a good, honest man, but Mlenni- 
‘ken. Well, the next day after the election, that 
‘that same Flenniken, with three hundred of his 
‘ voters, left the Territory, and has never re- 
‘ turned—no, never returned ! 

“Well, what next? Why, an election for 


‘members of the Legislature, to organize the | 


‘Territory, must be held.. What did 1 advise | 


‘ 


‘own ground, and beat them at their own game 


“again; and, cold and inclement as the weather 
‘ was, I went over with a company of men. 
. object in going was not to vote; I had nota 
4 right to vote, unless I had disfranchised myself 
in Missouri. I was not within two miles of a 
voting place. My object in going was not to} 
‘vote, but to settle a difficulty between two of| 
‘ our candidates; and Aboliticnists of the North 
‘ said, and published it abroad, that Atchison was 
, there with bowie-knife and revolver, and by God 
‘twas true. Lnever did go into that Territory, I 
‘never intend to go into ‘that Territory, without 
‘ being prepared for all such kind of cattle. Well, 
‘we beat them; and: Gov. Reeder gave certifi- 
‘ cates to a majority of all the members of both 
‘ Houses; and then, after they were organized, as 
everybody will admit, they were the only com- | 

‘ petent persons to say w ho were and who were 
‘ not members of the same.’ 

A tree is known by its fruits. If Missourians 
voted in Kansas, it would be expected that the 
ballots deposited would exceed the number of 
electors. Just s0 it was. We have seen that it) 
Was so asserted. The Executive Journal, recent- 
ly obtained, proves that in four districts, where 
the results were not contested, 2,964 votes were 
cast on the 30th of March, although only 1,365 
_voters were there, as ascertained by the census. 
Again: The Legislature chosen on the 30th of 
March, 1855, withdrew from tle interior of the 
Territory to a place inconvenient to its citizens, | 
and on the border of Missouri. There that Legis- 
luture enacted laws to this effect, namely : forbid- 
ding the speaking, writing, or printing, or pub- 
lishing, of anything, in any form, calculated to 
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disaffect slaves, or induce them to escape, under | 


pain of not less than five years imprisonment with 
hard labor; aud forbidding free persons from 
maintaining, by speech, writing, or printiag, or 
publishing, that slaves cannot lawfully be held 
in the Territory, under pain of imprisonment and 
hard labor two years. 

The Legislature further enacted, that no per- 
son “conscientiously opposed to holding slaves,” 
or entertainifig doubts of the legal existence of 
Slavery in Kansas, shall sit as a juror in the 
trial of any cause founded on a breach of the 
laws which I have described. They further pro- 
vided, that all officers and attorneys should be 
sworn, not only to support the Constitution of 
the United States, but also to support and sus- 
tain the organic lat of the Territory, and the Fu- 
gutve Slave Law ; and ‘that any persons offering to 
vote shall be presumed to be entitled to vote un- 
til the contrary is shown; and if any one, when 
required, shall refuse to take an oath to sustain 
the Fugitive Slave Law, he shall not be permitted 
to rote. Although they passed a law that none 


you to do then? Why, meet them on their | 
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‘but an inhabitant who had paid a tax should 
vote, yet they made no time of residence necessa 
and provided for the immediate payment of # 
poll tax; so virtually declaring that on the e 
of an election the people of a neignboring | 
can come in, in unlimited numbers, and, by t 
king up a residence of a day or an hour, pay : 
poll tax, and thus become legal voters, and then 
after voting, return to their own State. They thua 
in practical effec t, provided for the people of ig 
souri to control future elections at their pee. 
and permitted such only of the real inhabita 
of the Territory to vote as are friendly to the hokd 
| ing of slaves. 
| They permitted no election of any of the « offi 
cers in the Territory to be made by the peopk 
thereof, but created ‘the offic es, and filled them, o 
appointed officers to fill them, for long periods 
| They provided that the next annual election shoul 
be held in October, 1856, and the Assembly shoul 
imeet in January, 1857: so that none of thes 
laws could be changed until the lower Houe 
might be changed, in 1856; but the Counci 
which is elected for two years, could not b 
changed so as to allow a change of the laws 
| officers until the session of 18 58, however muc 
| the inhabitants of the Territory might desire i 
How forcibly do these laws illustrate that. ol 
political maxim of the English nation, that 
Parliament called by a conqueror is itself cor 
quered and enslaved! Who but foreigners, usurp 
ers, and tyrants, could have made for the peopl 
of Kansas—a people “ perfectly free "auth Jae 
ag these. Anatomists will describe the ir 
ment, and even the force of the biow, if only 3 
| show them the wound. 
| Behold the proofs on which the allegation $ F 
| invasion, usurpation, and tyranny, made by # 
new State of Kansas, rest. They are, first: th 
President’s own virtual admission, by defence 
direct, irrelevant, ill-tempered, sophistical, 
evasive; second: an absolute agreement, 
currence, and harmony, between the stateme 
of the. conflicting parties who were engaged 
the transactions involved; third: the consequer 
ces of thoge transactions exac tly such as must fo 
low, if the accusations be true, and such as cov 
not result if they be false. A few words, howeve 
must be added, to bring more distinctly into vie 
the President’s complicity in these transaction 
and to establish his responsibility therefor. 14 
President openly lent, his official influence ar 
patronage to the slaveholders of Missouri, to eff 
the abrogation of the prohibition of Slayer y 
Kansas, contained in the act of Congress of 1 
He knew their purposes in regard to the ele 
in Kansas. He never interfered to prevent, to d 
feat, orto hinder them. He employed his off ob 
patronage to aid them. He now defends and pry 
tects the usurpation and tyranny, established} 
the invaders in Kangaa, with all the influen 
his exalted station, and even with the 
power of the Republic; and he argues the du 
the people there to submit to the forcible estab) 
ment of Slavery, in violation of the 
pledge, which he céncurred in giving, hehe 
should be left perfectly free to reject 2 
that justly obnoxious system. It thus. 
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that the President of the United States holds the 
are? of Kansas prostrate and enslaved at his 
eet. 

To complete the painful account of this great 
erime, it is necessary now to add that there has 
not been one day nor night, since the Government 
of Kansas was constituted and confided to the 
President of the United States, in which either 
the properties, or the liberties, or even the lives, 
of its citizens have been secure against the vio- 
lence and vengeance of the extreme foreign faction 
which he upholds and protects. At this day, Kan- 
sas is becoming, more distinctly than before, the 
ecene of a conflict of irreconcilable opinions, to be 
determined by brute force. No immigrant goes 
there unarmed, no citizen dwells there in safety un- 
armed; armed masses of men are proceeding 
into the Territory, from various parts of the Uni- 
ted States, to complete the work of invasion and 
tyranny which he has thus begun, under circum- 
stances of fraud and perfidy unworthy of the 
character of a ruler of a free people. This gath- 
eting conflict in Kansas divides the sympathies, 
faterests, passions, and prejudices, of the people of 
the United States. Whether, under such circum- 
stances, it can be circumscribed within the limits 
of the Territory of Kansas, must be determined 
_by statesmen from their knowledge of the courses 
of civil commotions, which have involved ques- 
tions of moral right and conscientious duty, as 
well as balances of political power. Whether, 
an the other hand, the people of Kansas, under 
these circumstances, will submit to this tyranny 
of a citizen of the United States like themselves, 
whose term of political power is nearly expired, 
can be determined by considering it in the aspect 
in which it is viewed by themselves. Speechless 
here, as they yet are, 1 give utterance to their 
united voices, and, holding in my hand the ar- 
raigament of George ILI, by the Congress of 
i776, I impeach—in the words of that immortal 
text—the President of the United States: 


“He has refused to pass laws for the accom- 
*modation of the people, unless they would re- 
*Yinquish the right of representation in their 
*Legisiature, a right inestimable to them, and 
* formidable to tyrants only: 

“He has called together legislative bodies at 
*a place unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
*from the depository of their public records, for 
* the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compli- 
* ance with his measures: 

He has prevented Legislative Houses from 
being elected, for no other cause than his con- 
viction that they would “oppose with manly 
"firmness his invasions on the rights of the 
*veople: 

“He has refused for a long time afier” spuri- 
ous Legislative Houses were imposed by himself, 
by usurpation, on the people of Kansas “to cause 
“others to be elected, whereby the legislative 
* powers, incapable’of annihilation, have return- 
* ed to the people at large, for their exercise, the 
* State remaining in the mean time exposed to 
‘all the danger of invasion from without, and 
* civil war within: 

_ “Gs has created a multitude of new offices, and 
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‘ sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our 
‘ people, and eat out their substance: 

“Ye has kept among us, in times of peace, 
‘ standing armies, to compel our submission to a 
‘ foreign” Legislature, “and has affected to ren- 
‘der the military independent of, and superior 
‘ to, the civil power: 

“We has combined with others to subject us 
‘to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, 
‘and unacknowledged by our Jaws, giving his 
‘assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

“For protecting” invaders of Kansas “ from 
‘punishment for any murders which they shall 
‘ commit on the inhabitants” of this Territory: 

‘For abolishing the free system of American 
‘law in” this Territory, “establishing therein 
‘an arbitrary Government, so as to render it at 
‘once an example and fit instrument for intro- 
‘ ducing the same absolute rule into” other Ter- 
ritories : 

‘For taking away our charter, abolishing our 
“most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
‘the powers of our Government: 

“lor suspending our own Legislature, and 
‘ declaring” an usurping Legislature, constita- 
ted by himself, “invested with power to legislate 
‘ for us in all cases whatsoever.” 

What is wanting here to fill up the complement 
of a high judicial process? Is it an accuser? 
The youngest born of the Republic is before you, 
imploring you to rescue her from immolation on 
the altar of public faction. Is it a crime? Be- 
think yourselves what it is that has been sub- 
verted. It is the whole of a complete and round- 
ed-off Republican Government of a Territory 
indeed, by name, but, in substance, a Civil State. 
Consider the effect. The People of Kansas were 
“ nerfectly free.” They now are free only to sub- 
mit and obey. Consider whose system that Re- 
publican Government was, and the Power that 
established it. It was one of the Constitutions 
of the United States, established by an act of the 
Congress of the United States. Consider what a 
tyranny it is that has been built on that atro- 
cious usurpation. It is not a discriminating tyr- 
anny, that selects and punishes one, or a few, or 
even many, but it disfranchises all, and reduces 
every citizen to abject slavery. Examine the 
code created by the Legislature. All the statutes 
of the State of Missouri are enacted in gross, 
without alteration or amendment, for the gov- 
ernment of Kansas; and then, at the end, the 
hasty blunder of misnomer is corrected by an 
explanatory act, that wherever the word “State” 
occurs, it means “Territory.” And what a code! 
One that stifles not, indeed, the fruita of the 
womb, but the equally important element of a 
State, the frnits—the immortal fruits—of the 
mind; a code that puts in peril all rights and 
liberties whatsoever, by denying to men the right 
to know, to utter, and to argue, freely, according 
to conscience—a right ia itself conservative of ali 
other rights and liberties. Is an offender want- 
ing? He stands before you, in many respects the 
most eminent man in all the world—the Presi- 
dent of the United States—the constitutional and 
chosen defender and protector of the people who 
have been subjugated and enslaved. Is there 
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anything of dignity or authority wanting to this 
tribunal? Where elsewhere shall be found one 
more august than the Senate of the United States? 
It is the ancient, constant, and undoubted right 
and usage of Parliaments—it i is the chief purpose 
of their being—to question and complain of all 
persons, of what degree soever, found grievous 
to the Commonwealth, in abusing the power and 
trust committed to them by the People. Does 
this tribunal need a motive? We have that, too, 
in painful reality. These usurpations and op- 
pressions have hitherto rested with the President 
of the United States, and those whom he has 
abetted. If they shall be left unredressed, they 
_ will henceforth become, by adoption, our own. 

The conviction of the offending President is 
complete, and now he sinks out of view. His 
_ punishment rests with the People of the United 
States, whose trust he has betrayed. His convic- 
tion was only incidental to the business which is 
the order of the day. The order of the day is 
the redress of the wrongs of Kansas. 
_. How like unto each other are the parallels of 
tyranny and revolution in all countries and in all 
Gimes! Kansas is to-day in the very act of revo- 
Jution against a tyranny of the President of the 
United States, identical in all its prominent fea- 
tures with that tyranny of the King of England 
whith gave birth to the American Revolution. 
Kansas has instituted a revolution, simply be- 
cause ordinary remedies can never be applied 
in great political emergencies. There is a pro- 
found philosophy that belongs to revolutions. 
According to that philosophy, the President is 
assumed by the people of Kansas to entertain a 
resentment which can never be appeased, and 
his power, consequently, must be wholly taken 
away. Happily, however, for Kansas, and for 
us, her revolution is one that was anticipated 
and sanctioned and provided for in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and*is therefore a 
peaceful and (paradoxical as the expression 
may seem) a constitutional one. Never before 
have I seen occasion so -great for admiring 
the wisdom and forecast of those who raised 
that noble edifice of civil government. ‘The 
people of Kansas, deprived of their sovereignty 
by a domestic tyranny, have nevertheless law- 
fully rescued it provisionally, and, so exercising it, 
have constituted themselves a State, and applied 
to Congress to admit them as such’ into the 
Federal Union. Congress has. power to admit 
the new State thus organized. The favorable exer- 
case of that power will terminate and crown therev- 
olution. Once a State, the people of Kansas can 
preserve internal order, and defend themselves 
against invasion, Thus, the constitutional rem- 
euy is as effectual as it is peaceful and simple. 

This is the remedy for the evils existing in the 
Territory of Kansaz, which I propose. Happily, 
there is no need to prove it to be either a lawful 
one or a proper one, or the only possible one. 
The President of the United States and the Com- 
mittee on Territories unanimously concede all 
this broad ground, because he recommends it, 
and they adopt it. 

, Wherein, then, do I differ from them? Sim- 
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admitting the new State with its sphestnd poputa 
tion and present Constitution. My opponen 
insist on postponing the measure until the Ter on 
tory shall be conceded by the usurping auth 
ities to contain 93,700 inhabitants, and “until 
those authorities shall direct and authorize the 
people to organize a new State, under a new C 
stitution. In other words, I propose to. 
the people of Kansas to apply the constitutio: é 
remedy at once. The President proposes to - 
fer it indefinitely, and to commit the entire any 
plication of it to the hands of the Missouri b 
derers. He confesses the inadequacy of th t 
course by asking appropriations of money t 
enable him to maintain and preserve order within 
the Territory until the indefinite period when tha 
constitutional remedy shall be applied. There 
is no sufficient reason for the delay which th 
President advises. He admits the rightfulnes 
and necessity of the remedy. It is as rightfe 
and necessary now as it ever will be. It is des 
manded by the condition and circumstances of 
the people of Kansas now. You cannot justly 
postpone, any more than you can justly deny, 
that right. To postpone would be a deniak 
The President will need no grant of money, or 
of armed men, to enforce obedience td law, when 
you shall have redressed the wrongs of whic 
the People complain. Even under Gover 
ments less free than our own, there is no nee 
of power where justice holds ‘the helm. When 
justice is impartially administered, the obediene 
of the subject or citizen will be voluntary, cheer 
ful, and practically unlimited. Freedom justly 
dep cannot be conceded too soon. True free- 
dom exists, the utmost bounds of civil liverty ar 
obtained, only where complaints are freely heard, 
deeply considered, and speedily redressed. So 
only can you restore to Kansas the perfect free- 
dom which you pledged, and she has lost. 
The Constitution does not prescribe 93,700, or 
any other number of people, as necessary to con- 
stitute a State. Besides, under the present ratio 
of increase, Kansas, whose population now is 
40,009, will number 100,000 in a few m 
The point made concerning numbers is there 
fore practically unimportant and frivolous. The 
President objects that the past proceedings, by 
which the new state of Kansas was iy 
were irregular in three respects: First. 7 
they were instituted, conducted, and completed, 


without a previous permission by ert 



































by the local authorities within the Terr 
Secondly. That they were instituted, com 
ed, and completed, by a party, and not by 
whole people of Kansas; and, thirdly, that tl 
new State holds an attitude of defiance a 
subordination towards the Territorial author- 
ties and the Federal Union. I reply, first, that f 
the proceedings in question were irregular d 
partisanlike and factious, the exigencies of 
case would at least excuse te faults, and ¢ 
gress has unlimited discretion to waive tl 
Secondly. The proceedings were not thus ir 
lar, partisanlike, and factiorg, because no at 
Congress forbade them—no act of the Territoria 
Legislature forbade them, directly or by impl: 
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ther to authorize or to prohibit them. The|rovenues of their own subject to disposal by 
oceedings were, indeed, instituted by a party | themselves, practically deprived as they are of the 
20 favored them. But they were prosecuted | rights of voting, serving as jurors, and of writing, 
id consummated in the customary forms of pop-| printing, and speaking, their own opinions, are 
ar elections, which were open to all the inhab- | nevertheless in the enjoyment and exercise of 
nts of the Territory qualified to vote by the; popular sovereignty ?\ Shall we confess before 
ganic law, and to no others; and they have in| the world, after so brief a trial, that this great 
) case come into confiict, nor does the new State | political system of ours is inadequate either to 
w act or assume to engage in conflict with | enable the majority to control through the opera- 
Aer the Territorial authorities or the Govern-| tion of opinion, without force, or to give security 
2nt of the Union. Thirdly. There can be no} to the citizen against tyranny, and domestic vio- 
egularity where there is no law prescribing| lence? Are we prepared so soon to relinquish 
2at shall be regular. Congress has passed no| our simple and beautiful systems of republican 
w establishing regulations for the organization | government, and to substitute in their place the 
admission of new States. Precedents in such machinery of usurpation and despotism? 

ses, being without foundation in law, are with-; The Congress of the United States can refuse 
t authority. This is a country whose Govern-| admission to Kansas only on the ground that 
ent is regulated, not by precedents, but by | it will not relinquish the hope of carrying Afri- 
mstitutions. But if precedents were necessary, | can Slavery into that new Territory. If you are 
ey are found in the cases of Texas and Califor- prepared to assume that ground, why not do it 
2, each of which was organized and admitted, | manfully and consistently, and establish Slavery 
bject‘to the same alleged. irregularities, Bat b by a direct and explicit act of Congress? 
The majority of the Committee on Territoris, ‘But have we come to that stage of demoralization 
bebalf of the President, interpose one farther | and degeneracy so soon? We, who commenced 
jection, by tracing this new State organization : our political existence and gained the sympathies 











the influence of a secret, armed, political soci- | of the world by proclaiming to other nations that 
Secrecy and combination, with extra-judi- | we held ‘‘ these truths to be self-evident: That 
oaths and armed power, were the enginery |‘ all men are born equal, and have certain inalien- 
the Missouri borderers in effecting the subju- |‘ able rights; and that among these rights are 
ion of the people of Kansas, as that ma: whinery | ‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness:” we, 
lways employed in the commission of politi- | who in the spirit of that declaration have as- 
crimes. How far it was lawful or morally | sumed to teach and to illuswrate, for the benefit 
ht for the people of Kansas to employ the | of mankind, a higher and better civilization than 
8 agencies for the defence of their lives and| they have hitherto known! If the Congress of 
erties, may be a question for casuists, but cer-| the United States shall pergist in this attempt, 
nly is not one for me. I can freely confess, | then they shall at least allow me to predict its 
ever, my deep regret that secret societies for | results. Hither you will not establish African 
purpose whatsoever have obtained a place| Slavery in Kansas, or you will do it at the cost 
ong political organizations within the Repub- | of the sacrifice of all the existing liberties of the 
; and it is my hope that the experience which | American people. Even if Slavery were, what it 
have now so distinctly had, that they can be| is not,a boon to the people of Kansas, they would 
t too easily adapted to unlawfal, seditious, and} reject it if enforced upon their acceptance by 
gerous enterprises, while they bring down | Federal bayonets. The attempt is in conflict with 
picion and censure on high and noble causes | all the tendencies of the age. African Slavery has,” 
en identified with them, may be sufficient to! for the last fifty years, been giving way, as well 
«Ce a general discontinuance of them in this country asin the islands and on the main 
ill the Senate hesitate for an hour between | land throughout this hemisphere. The political 
alternatives before them? The passions of} power and prestige of Slavery in the United 
American People find. healthful exercise in; States are passing away. The slave States 
ceful colonizations, and the construction of | practically governed the Union directly for fifty 
roads, and the building up and multiplying of | years. They govern it now, only indirectly, 
ublican institutions. The Territory of Kansas through the agency of Northern hands, tempo- 
across the path through which railroads must | rarily enlisted in their support. So much, owing 
built, and along which such institutions must | to the decline of their power, they have already 
founded, without delay, in order to pre serve | conceded to the free States. The next step, if 
integrity of our Empire. Shall we suppress | | they persist in their present course, will be the 
rprises so benevolent and so healthful, and resumption and exercise by the free States of the 
ame our country with that fever of intestine control of the Government, without such conces- 
r which exhausts and consumes not more the| sions as they have hitherto made to obtain it. 
Ith and strength than the virtue and freedom | Throughout a period of nearly twenty years, the 
a nation? Shall we confess that the procla- | defenders of Slavery screened it from discussion. 
ion of popular sovereignty within the Terri- | in the national councils. Now, they practically. 
of Kansas was not merely a failure, but was | confess to the necessity for defending it here, by + 
etence anda fraud? Or will Senators now | initiating discussion themselves. They have at — 
tend that the people of Kansas, destitute as | once thrown away their most successful weapon, © 
are of a Legislature of their own, of Exec- compromise, and worn out that one which wag - 
@ authorities of their own, of J udicial author- | next in effectiveness, threats of secession from ~ 
of their own, of a militia of their own, of; the Union. It is under such unpropitious cir~ 






















enmstances that they begin the new experiment 
of extending Slavery into free territory by force, 
the armed power of the Federal Government. 
You will need many votes from free States in the 
House of Representatives, and even some votes 
from those States in this House, to send an army 
with a retinue of slaves in its train into Kansas. 
Have you counted up your votes in the two 
Houses? Have you calculated how long those 
who shall cast such votes will retain their places 
in the Nationa! Legislatare? 

But I will grant, for the sake of the argument, 
that with Federal battalions you can carry Sle- 
very into Kansas, and maintain it there. 
you quite confident that this republican form of 
government can then be upheld and preserved? 
You will then yourselves have introduced the 
Trojan horse. No republican Government ever has 


endured, with standing armies maintained in its | there peace, quiet, and harmony, on the subject of 
bosem to entorce submission to its laws. A people | Slavery? 


who have ence learned to relinquish their rights, 
under compulsion, will not be long in forgetting 
that they ever had any. In extending Slavery 
into Kansas, therefore, by arias, you will subvert 
the liberties of the people. 

Senators of the free States, I appeal to you. 
Believe ye the prephets? Lknow youdo. You 


know, then, that Slavery neither works mines and } may remuin’so. But if disunion conld ever come, 
quarries, nor founds cities, nor builds ships, nor} it would come in the form of a secession of the 
Why, then, j slaveholding States; and it would come, then, 
will you insist on closing up this new Territory | when the slaveholding power, which is already 


levies armies, nor mans navies. 


ot Kansas against all enriching streams of im- 
migration, while you pour into it the turbid and 
poisonous waters of African Slavery? Which 
ene of yeu all, whether of Connecticut, or of Penn- 
eylvania, or of Illinois, or of Michigan, would con- 
sent thus to extinguish the chief light of civiliza- 
tion within the State in which your own fortunes 
are cast, and in which your own posterity are to 
live? Why will you pursue a policy so uakind, 
a0 ungeperoua, and so unjust, towards the help- 
less, defenceless, struggling Territory of Kansas, 
inhabited as it is by your own brethren, depend- 
ing on you for protection and safety? Will Sla- 


the Republic? You know that it will diminish all 
of these. You profess a desire to end this national 
debate about Slavery, which has become, for you, 


tatolerable. Is it not time to relinguish that/the authorities elected under the now Constitu-— 
hope? You have exhansted the virtue, for that] tion, and in taking leave of their constituents, 
purpose, that resided in compacts and platforms, ; addressed to the people of the United States this 
in the suppression of the right of petition and in | memorable injunction: “ Let it never be forgot- 


arbitrary parliamertary laws, and in abnegution 
of Federal authority over the subject of Slavery 
within the National Territories. Will you even 


chains, for the safety of Slavery in Missouri? 
Even then you must give over Utah to Slavery, 
to make it secure and permanent in Kansas; and 
you must give over Oregon and Washington to 
both Polygamy and Slavery, so as to guaranty 
equally the one and the other of those peculiar 
domestic institutions in Utah; and se you must 
gO on, sacrificing on the skriue of peace Territory 
efter Territory, unzil.the prevailing nationality of 


then end the debate, by binding Kansas with ;ine the ways which we have pursued hitherto, 
G 


44 


Are | the debate goes on, more ardently, earnestly, and” 





}souri and the slopes of the Rocky Mountaina, 


States and slave States of the Atlantic, divided 


; ing trom a Union productive no longer of peace, 
very in Kansas udd te the wealth or power of your | safety, and li+erty to themselves, and no longer 
own States, or to the wealth, power, or glory, of | holding up the cherished hopes of mankind. 










freedom and of virtue shall be lost, and 
vicious anomalies, which you have hitherto v 
ly hoped Almighty Wisdom would remove 
among you without your own concurrence, 6 
become the controlling elements in the Republic, 
He who found a river in his path, and sat_ down 
to wait for the flood’to pass away, was not more — 
unwise thun he who expects the agitation o 
Slavery to cease, while the love of Freedom an 
tutes the bosoms of mankind. ae 
The solemnity of the occasion draws over our 
heads that cloud of disunion, which always arises ~ 
whenever the subject of Slavery is agitated. Still, 


















angrily, than ever before. It employs now n 
merely logic, reproach, menace, retort, and defix 7 
ance, but sabres, rifles; and cannon. Do you look 
through this invipieut war quite to the end, and see ™ 


If so, pray enlighten me, and show me ~ 
how long the way is which leads to that repose. 
The free States are loyal, and they always will 
remain 80. Their foothold on this Continent is 
jira and sure. ‘Their ability to maintain them-_ 
selves, unaided, under the present Constitution, ” 
is established. The slave States, also,have been — 


loyal hitherto, and I hope and trust they ever 








firmly established on the Gulf of Mexico, and ex-_ 
tends a thousand miles northwerd along both — 
bunks of the Mississippi, should have fastened 


grappling irons upon the fountains of the Mis- 





















Then that power would either be intolerably su- 
preme in this Republic, or it would strike for inde= 
pendence or exclusive domination. Then the free_ 


and warring with each other, would disgust the 
free States of the Pacific, and they would have” 
abundant cause and justification for withdraw 


} 


Mr. President, the Continental Congress 
1787, on resigning the trust, which it had dis 
charged with signal fidelity, into the hands of 


‘teu, that the cause of the United States has” 
‘always been the cause of human nature.” Le 
us recall that precious monition; let us e 


under the light thrown upon them by that instrue 
tion. We shall find, in doing go, that we ha 

forgotten moral right, in the pursuit of materi } 
greatness, and we shall cease henceforth fre 
practicing upon ourselves the miserable delusion, 
that we can safely extend Empire, when we sh 

have become reckless of the obligations of Eter 
nal Justice, and faithless to the interests of Un 
verse! Freedom. . . : 
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TO THE OPPONENTS OF SLAVERY-EXTENSION. 


The Publishing Association of Washington intend to stereotype the Speeches 
delivered in Congress during the present session, and other Documents, suitable for 
use in the coming Presifi@ieha Campaign. In order to facilitate their circulation as- 
much as possible, the Association will furnish and mail them, singly, to such names 
and post offices as may be desired, at one dollar per hundred for documents of eight 
pages, and two dollars per hundred for documents of sixteen pages, free of postage. 
Fer packages of one hundred, or more, sent at the cost of purchasers, documents of 
eight pages, sixty-two cents, and documents of sixteen pages, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. 

Persons sending us ten dojlars and upwards can have the amount placed to their’ 
credit, and cepies of each Speech or Document issued by the Association during the 
Campaign will be sent to their address or to such names as they may direct, in such 


quantities as may be desired, util the money sent is exhausted. Address 
LEWIS CLEPHANE, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 


ON THE 


KANSAS AND NEBRASKA BILL. 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, MAY 26, 1854. 


Mr. Present: 

I rise with no purpose of further resisting or 
even delaying the passage of this bill. Let its 
advocates have only a little patience, and they 
will soon reach the attainment of the object for 
which they have struggled so earnestly and 
so long. The sun has set for the last time 
upon the guarantied and certain liberties of 
all the unsettled and unorganized portions 
of the American continent that lie within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. To-morrow’s 
sun will rise in dim eclipse over them. How 
long that obscuration shall last, is known only to 
the Power that directs and controls all human 
events. For myself, 1 know only this—that no 
human power can prevent its coming on, and that 
its passing off will be hastened and secured by 
others than those now here, and perhaps by only 
those belonging to future generations. 

Sir, it would be almost factious to offer further 
resistance to this measure here. Indeed, success- 


ful resistance was never expected to be made in’ 


this Hall. The Senate floor is an old battle ground, 
on which have been fought many contests, and 
always, at least since 1820, with fortune adverse 
to the cause of equal and universal freedom. We 
were only a few here who engaged in that cause 
in the beginning of this contest. All that we 
could hope to do—all that we did hope to do— 
was to organize and to prepare the issue for the 
House of Representatives, to which the country 
would look for its decision as authoritative, and 
to awaken the country that it might be ready for 
the appeal which would be made, whatever the 
decision of Congress might be. We are no 
stronger now. Only fourteen at the first, it will 
be fortunate if, among the ills and accidents 
which surround us, we shall maintain that num- 
ber to the end. 

We are on the eve of the consummation of a 
great national transaction—a transaction which 
will close a cycle in the history of our country— 


‘and it is impossible not to desire to pause a mo- 


ment and survey the scene around us and the 
prospect before us. However obscure we may 
individually be, our connection with this great 
transaction will perpetuate our names for the 
praise or for the censure of future ages, and per- 
haps in regions farremote. If, then, we had no 
other motive for our actions but that of an honest 
desire for a just fame, we could not be indifferent 
to that scene and that prospect. But individual 
interests and ambition sink into insignificance in 
view of the interests of our country and of man- 
kind. These interests awaken, at least in me, an 
intense solicitude. 

It was said by some, in the beginning, and it 
has been said by others later in this debate, that 
it was doubtful whether it would be the cause of 
Slavery or the cause of Freedom that would gain 
advantages from the passage of this bill. Ido not 
find it necessary to be censorious, nor even unjust 


to others, in order that my own course may be ap- 


proved. [am sure that the honorable Senator from 
Mlinois [Mr. Dove as] did not mean that the 
slave States should gain an advantage over the 
free States, for he disclaimed it when he intro- 
duced the bill. I believe, in all candor, that the 
honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Toomss, ] 
who comes out at the close of the battle as one 
of the chiefest leaders of the victorious party, 13 
sincere in declaring his own opinion that the 
slave States will gain no unjust advantage over 
the free States, because he disclaims it asva tri- 
umph in their behalf. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, what has occurred here and in the 
country, during this contest, has compelled a con- 
viction that Slavery will gain something, and 
Freedom will endure a severe, though I hope not 
an irretrievable loss. The slaveholding States 
are passive, quiet, content, and satisfied with the 
prospective boon, and the free States are excited 
and alarmed with fearful forebodings and appre- 
hensions. The impatience for the speedy pas- 
sage of the bill manifested by its friends betrays 
a knowledge thatthis is the condition of public 


i 
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sentiment in the free States. They thought. in 
the beginning that it was necessary to euard the 
measure by inserting the Clayton amendment, 
which would exclude unnaturalized foreign inhab- 
itants of the Territories from the right of suffrage. 
And now they seem willing, with almost perfect 
unanimity, to relinquish that safeguard, rather 
than to delay the adoption of the principal meas- 
sure for at most a year, perhaps for only a week 
oraday. Suppose that the Senate should adhere 
to that condition, which so lately was thought so 
wise and so important—what then? The bill 
could only go back to the House of Representa- 
tives, which must either yield or insist! In the 
one case or in the other, a decision in favor of the 
bill would be secured, for even if the House should 
disagree, the Senate would have time to recede. 
But the majority will hazard nothing, even on a 
prospect so certain as this. They will recede at 
once, without a moment’s further struggle, from 
the condition, and thus secure the passage of 
this bill now, to-night. Why such haste? Even 
if the question were to go to the country before 
a final decision here, what.would there be wrong 
inthat? There is no man living who will say 
that the country anticipated, or that ke antici- 
pated agitation of this measure in Congress, 
when this Congress was elected, or even when it 
assembled in December last. 

Under such circumstances, and in the midst of 
agitation, and excitement, and debates, it is only 
fair to say that certainly the country has not de- 
cided in favor of the bill. 
let the question go to the country, is a conclusive 
proot that the slave States, as represented heré, 
expect from the passage of this bill what the free 
States insist that they will lose by it, an advantage, 
a material advantage, and not a mere abstraction. 
There are men in the slave States, as in the free 
States, who insist always too pertinaciously upon 
mere abstractions. But that is not the policy of 
the slave States to-day. They are in earnest in 
seeking for and securing an object, and an im- 
portant one. I believe they are going to have it. 
I ao not know how long the advantage gained 
will last, nor how great or comprehensive ‘it will 
be. Every Senator who agrees with me in opin- 
ion must feel as I do—that under such circum- 
stances he can forego nothing that can be done 
decently, with due respect to difference of opin- 
ion, and consistently with the constitutional and 
settled rules of legislation, to place the true mer- 
its of the question before the country. Questions 
sometimes occur, which seem to have two right 
sides. Such were the questions that divided the 
English nation between Pitt and Fox—such 
the contest between the assailant and the defend- 
er.of Quebec. The judgment of the world was 
suspended by its sympathies, and seemed ready 
to descend in favor of him who should be most 
gallant in conduct. And so, when both fell with 
equal chivalry on the same field, the survivors 
united in raising a common monument to the 
glorious but rival memories of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm. But this contest involves a moral ques- 
tion, The slave States so present it. They 

maintain that African slavery is not erroneous, 
not unjust, not inconsistent with the advancing 


The refusal, then, to. 
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cause of human nature. Since they so regard it, 
I do not expect to see statesmen representing 
those States indifferent about a vindication of this 
system by the Congress of the United States. On 
the other hand, we of the free States regard Sla- 
very as erroneous, unjust, oppressive, and there- 
fore absolutely inconsistent with the principles of 
the American. Constitution and Government. 
Who will expect us to be indifferent to the decis- 
ions of the American people and of mankind on 
such an issue ? 

Again: there is suspended on the issue of this 
contest the political equilibrium between the free 
and the slave States.- It is no ephemeral ques- 
tion, no idle question, whether Slavery shall go 
on increasing its influence over the central pow- 
er here, or whether Freedom shall gain the as- 
cendency. I do not expect to see statesmen of 
the slave States indifferent on so momentous a 
question, and as little can it be expected that 
those of the free States will betray their great 
cause. And now it remains for me to declare, 
in view of the decision of this controversy so 
near at hand, that Ihave seen nothing and heard 
nothing during its progress to change the opin- 
ions which at the earliest proper period I delib- 
erately expressed. Certainly, I have not seen 
the evidence then promised, that the free States 
would acquiesce in the measure. As certainly, 
too, I may say that I have not seen the fulfil- 
ment of the promise that the history of the last — 
thirty years would be revised, corrected, and 
amended, and that it would then appear that the 
country, during all that period, had been resting 
in prosperity and contentment and peace, not up- 
on a valid, constitutional, and irrevocable com= 
promise between the slave States and the free 
States, but upon an unconstitutional and false, 
and even infamous, act of Congressional usurpa- 
tion. ; 

On the contrary, I am now, if possible, moré 
than ever satisfied that, after all this debate, the 
history of the country will go down to posterity 
just as it stood before, carrying to them the ever- 
lasting facts that until 1820 the Congress of the 
United States legislated to prevent the introduc- 
tion of Slavery into new Territories whenever 
that object was practicable; and that in that 
year they so far modified that policy, under 
alarming apprehensions of civil convulsion, by a 
constitutional enactment in the character of a 
compact, as to admit Missouri a new slave State; — 
but upon the express condition, stipulated in 
favor of the free States, that Slavery should be 
forever prohibited in all the residue of the exist- 
ine and unorganized Territories of the United 
States lying north of the parallel of 36°30/ north 
latitude. Certainly, I find nothing to win my 
favor toward the bill in the proposition of the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Pzarcn,] to restore 
the Clayton amendment, which was struck out in 
the House of Representatives. So far from voting 
for that proposition, I shall vote against it now, 
as I did when it was under consideration heré 
before, in accordance with the opinion adopted 
as early as any political opinions I ever had, and 
cherished as long, that the right of suffrage is 
not a mere conventional right, but an inherent 
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natural right, of which no Government can right- 
ly deprive any adult man who is subject to its 
authority, and obligated to its support. 

I hold, moreover, sir, that inasmuch as every 
man is, by force of-circumstances beyond his own 
control, a-subject of Government somewhere, he 
is, by the very constitution of human society, 
entitled to share equally in the conferring of po- 
litical power on those who wield it, if he is not 
disqualified by crime; that in a despotic Govern- 
ment he ought to be allowed arms, in a free Gov- 
ernment the ballot or the open vote, as a means 
of self-protection against unendurable oppres- 
sion. I am not likely, therefore, to restore to 
this bill an amendment which would deprive it 
of an important feature imposed upon it by the 
House of Representatives, and that one, perhaps, 
the only feature that harmonizes with my own 
convictions of justice. It is true that the House 
of Representatives stipulate such suffrage for 
white men as a condition for opening it to the 
possible proscription and slavery of the African. 
I shall separate them. I shall vote for the for- 
mer, and against the latter, glad to get universal 
stfirage of white men, if only that can be gained 
_now, and working right on, full of hope and con- 
fidence, for the prevention or the abrogation of 

Slavery in the Territories hereafter. 

Sir, I am surprised at the pertinacity with 
which the honorable Senator from Delaware, 
mine ancient and honorable friend, [ Mr. Chayron, ] 
-perseveres in opposing, the granting of the right 
of suffrage to the unnaturalized foreigner in the 
Territories. Congress cannot deny him “that right. 
Here is the third article of that convention by 
which Louisiana, including Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, was ceded to the United States. 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall 
“be incorporated in the Union of the United 
‘ States, and admitted as soon as possible, ac- 
‘ cording to the principles of the Federal Consti- 
‘ tution, to the enjoyment of the rights, privileges, 
‘ and immunities, of citizens of the United States; 
‘and in the mean time they shall be maintained 
‘and protected in the free enjoyment of their lib- 
‘ erty, property, and the religion they profess.” 

The inhabitants of Kansas and Nebraska are 
citizens already, and by force of this treaty must 

continue to be, and as such to enjoy the right of 
suffrage, whatever laws you may make to the 
contrary. My opinions are well known, to wit: 
That Slavery is not only an evil, but a local one, 
injurious and ultimately pernicious to society, 
wherever it exists, and in conflict with the con- 
stitutional principles of society in this country. I 
am not willing to extend nor to permit the exten- 
sion of that local evil into regions ‘now free within 
our empire. 1 know that there are some who 
differ from me, and who regard the Constitution 
of the United States as an instrument which sanc- 
tions Slavery as well as Freedom. But if I cquld 
admit a proposition so incongruous with the letter 
and spirit of the Federal Constitution, and the 
_known sentiments of its illustrious founders, and 
so should conclude that Slavery was national, I} 
must still cherish the opinion that it is an evil; 
and because it is a national one, I am the more 
firmly held and bound to prevent an increase of 
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it, tending, as Tthink it manifest! ly does, to the 
weakening and ultimate overthrew of the Consti- 
tution itself, and therefore to the injury of all 

mankind. i know there have been States which 
have endured long, and achieved much, which 
tolerated Slavery ; but that was not the slavery of 
caste, like African Slavery. Such Slavery tends 
to demoralize equally the subjected race and the 
superior one. It has been the absence of such 
Slavery from Europe that has given her nations 
their superiority over other countries in that 
Slavery, wherever it exists, begets 
fear, and fear is the parent of weakness. What 
is the secret of that eternal, sleepless anxiety in 
the legislative halls, and even at the firesides, of 
the slave States, always asking new stipulations, 
new compromises and abrogation of compromises, 
new assumptions of power and abnegations of 
power, but fear? It is the apprehension that, 
eyen if safe now, they will not always or long be 
secure against some invasion or some aggression — 
from the free States. What is the secret of the 
humiliating part which proud old Spain is acting 
at this day, trembling between alarms of Ameri- 
can intrusion into Cuba on one side, and British 
dictation on the other, but the fact that she has 
cherished Slavery so long, and still cherishes it, 
in the last of her American colonial possessions ? 
Thus far, Kansas and Nebraska are safe, under 
the laws of 1820, against the introduction of this 
element of national debility and decline. The 
bill before us, as we are assured, contains a great 
principle, a glorious principle; and yet that prin- 
ciple, when fully ascertained, proves to be noth- 
ing less than the subversion of that security, not 
only within the Territories of Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, but within all the other present and future new 
Territories of the United States. Thus it is quito 
clear that it is nota principle alone that is in- 
volved, but that those who crowd this measure 
with 80 much zeal and earnestness must expect 
that either Freedom or Slavery shall gain some- 
thing by it in those regions. The case, then, 
stands thus in Kansas and Nebraska: Freedom 
may lose, but certainly can gain nothing; while 
Slavery may gain, but as certainly can lose noth- 
ing. 

So far as J am concerned, the time for looking 
on the dark side hag passed. I feel quite. sure 
that Slavery at most can get nothing more than 
Kansas; while Nebraska, the wider northern re- 
gion, will, under existing circumstances, escape, 
for the reason that its soil and climate are un- 
congenial with the staples of slave culture—rice, 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. Moreover, since the 
public attention has been so well and so effectually 
directed toward the sybject, I cherish a a hope that 
Slavery may be prevented even from gaining a 
foothold in Kansas. Congress only gives con- 
sent, but it does not and cannot introduce Sla- 
very there. Slavery will be embarrassed by its 
own ovyer-grasping spirit. No one, I am sure, 
anticipates the possible re-establishment of the 
African slave trade. The tide of emigration to 
Kansas is therefore to be supplied there solely by 
the domestic fountain of slave production. But 
Slavery has also other regions besides Kansgs to 
be filled from that fountain. There is all of New 


Mexico and all of Utah already within the United 
States; and then there is Cuba, that consumes 
slave labor and life as fast as any one of the 
slaveholding States can supply it; and besides 
these regions, there remains all of Mexico down 
to the Isthmus. The stream of slave labor flow- 
ing from so small a fountain, and broken into 
several divergent channels, will not cover so 
great a field; and it is reasonably to be hoped 
that the part of it nearest to the North Pole will 
be the last to be inundated. But African slave 
emigration is to compete with free emigration of 
white men, and the source of this latter tide is 
as ample as the civilization of the two entire con- 
tinents. The honorable Senator from Delaware 
mentioned, as if it were a startling fact, that 
twenty thousand European immigrants arrived 
in New York in one month. Sir, he has»stated 
the fact with too much moderation. On my re- 
turn to the capital a day or two ago, I met 
twelve thousand of these immigrants who had 
arrived in New York on one morning, and who 
had thronged the churches on the following Sab- 
bath, to return thanks for deliverance from the 
perils of the sea, and for their arrival in the 
land, not of Slavery, but of Liberty. I also 
thank God for their escape, and for their com- 
ing. They are now on their way westward, and 
the news of the passage of this bill, preceding 
them, will speed many of them towards Kansas 
“and Nebraska. Such arrivals are not extraordi- 
nary—they occur almost every week; and the 
immigration from Germany, from Great Britain, 
and from Norway, and from Sweden, during the 
European war, will rise to six or seven hundred 
thousand souls in a year. And with this tide is 
to be mingled one rapidly swelling from Asia 
and from the islands of the South Seas. All the 
immigrants, under this bill as the House of Rep- 
resentatives overruling you have ordered, will be 
good, loyal, Liberty-loving, Slavery-fearing citi- 
zens. Come on, then, gentlemen of the slave 
States. Since there is no escaping your chal- 
lenge, I accept it in behalf ofthe cause of Free- 
dom. We will engage in competition for the 
virgin soil of Kansas, and God give the victory 
to the side which is stronger in numbers as it is 
in right. 

There are, however, earnest advocates of this 
bill, who do not expect, and who, I suppose, do 
not desire, that Slavery shall gain possession of 
Nebraska. What do they expect to gain? The 
honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr: Pnrrir] 
says that by thus obliterating the Missouri Com- 
promise restriction, they will gain a tabula rasa, 
on which the inhabitants of Kansas and Nebraska 
may write whatever they will. This is the great 
principle of the bill, as he understands it. Well, 
what gain is there in that? You obliterate a 
Constitution of Freedom. If they write a new 
Constitution of Freedom, can the new be better 
than the old? If they write a> Constitution of 
Slavery, will it not be a worse one? I ask the 
honorable Senator that! But the honorable Sen- 
ator says that the people of Nebraska will have 
the privilege of establishing institutions for them- 
selves. They have now the privilege of estab- 
lishing free institutions. 














to establish Slavery? Ifso, what a mockery are 

all our Constitutions, which prevent the inhabit- 

ants from capriciously subverting free institu- 

tions and establishing institutions of Slavery ?_ 
Sir, it is a sophism, a subtlety, to talk of con- 

ferring upon a country, already secure in the 

blessings of Freedom, the power of self-destruc- 

tion. 

What mankind everywhere want, is not the re- 
moval of the Constitutions of Freedom which 
they have, that they may make at their pleasure 
Constitutions of Slavery or of Freedom, but the 
privilege of retaining Constitutions of Freedom 
when they already have them, and the*removal 
of Constitutions of Slavery when they have them, 
that they may establish Constitutions of Freedom 
in their place. We hold on tenaciously to all 
existing Constitutions of Freedom. Who de- 
nounces any man for diligently adhering to such 
Constitutions? Who would dare to denounce 
any one for disloyalty to our existing Constitu- 
tions, if they were Constitutions of Despotism and 
Slavery? But it is supposed by some that this 
principle is less important in regard to Kansas 
and Nebraska than as a general one—a genetal 
principle applicable to ail other present and fu-. 
ture Territories of the United States. Do honor- 
able Senators then indeed suppose they are es- 
tablishing a principle at all? If so, I think they 
egregiously err, whether the principle is either 
good or bad, right or wrong. They are not estab- 
lishing it, and cannot establish itin thisway. You 
subvert one law capriciously, by making another 
law in its place. That is all. Will your law 
have any more weight, authority, solemnity, or | 
binding force on future Congresses, than the first 
had? You abrogate the law of your predeces- 
sors—others will have equal power and equal 
liberty to abrogate yours. You allow no barriers 
around the old law, to protect it from abrogation. 
You erect none around your new law, to stay the 
hand of future innovators. 

On what ground do you expect the new law to 
stand? If you are candid, you will confess that 
you rest your assumption on the ground that the 
free States will never agitate repeal, but always 
acquiesce. It may be that you are right. I am 
not going to predict the course of the free States. 
I claim no authority to speak for them, and still 
less to say what they will do. But I may venture 
to say, that if they shall not repeal this law, it 
will not ‘be because they are not strong enough 
to doit. They have power in the House of Rep- 
resentatives greater than that of the slave States, 
and, when they choose to exercise it, a power 
oreater even here in the Senate. The free States 
are not dull scholars, even in practical political 
strategy. When you shall have taught them that 
a compromise law establishing Freedom can be 
abrogated, and the Union nevertheless stand, you 
will have let them into another secret, namely: 
that a law permitting or establishing Slavery can | 
be repealed, and the Union nevertheless remain 
firm, If you inquire why they do not stand by 
their rights and their interests more firmly, I will 
tell you to the best of my ability. It is because 
they are conscious of their strength, and, there- 
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ger. The reason why you prevail in so many 
contests, is because you are in perpetual fear. 
There cannot be a convocation of Abolitionists, 
however impracticable, in Faneuil Hall or the 
Tabernacle, though it consists of men and women 
who have separated themselves from all effective 
political parties, and who have renounced all po- 
litical agencies, even though they resolve that 
they will vote for nobody, not even for themselves, 
to carry out their purposes, and though they prac- 
tice on that resolution, but you take alarm, and 
your agitation renders necessary such compro- 
mises as those of 1820 and of 1850. We are young 
in the arts of politics ; youare old. Weare strong; 
you are weak. Weare, therefore, over-confident, 
careless, and indifferent; you are vigilant and 


active. These are all traits that redound to your 
praise. They are mentioned not in your dispar- 
agement. I say only that there may be an extent 


of intervention, of aggression, on your side, which 
may induce the North, at some time, either in this 
or in some future generation, to adopt your tactics 
and follow your example. Remember now, that 
by unanimous consent, this new law will bea 


repealable statute, exposed to all the chances of 


the Missouri compromise. It stands an infinitely 
worse chance of endurance than that compromise 
did. 

The Missouri compromise was a transaction 
which wise, learned, patriotic statesmen agreed 
to surround and fortify with the principles of a 
compact for mutual considerations, passed and 
executed, and therefore, although not irrepealable 
in fact, yet irrepealable in honor and conscience, 
and down at least until this very session of the 
Congress of the United States, it has had the 
force and authority not merely of an act of Con- 
gress, but of a covenant between the free States 
and the slave States, scarcely less sacred than the 
Constitution itself. Now, then, who are your 
contracting parties in the law establishing Gov- 
ernments in Kansas and Nebraska, and abroga- 
ting the Missouri compromise? What are the 
equivalents in this law?. What has the North 
given, and what has the South got back, that 
makes this a contract? Who pretends that it is 
anything more than an ordinary act of ordinary 
legislation? If, then, a law which has all the 
forms and solemnities recognised by common 
consent as a compact, and is covered with tra- 
ditions, cannot stand amid this shufiling of this 
balance between the free States and the slave 
States, tell me what chance this new law that 
you are passing will have? 

You are, moreover, setting a precedent which 
abrogates all compromises. Four years ago, you 
obtained the consent of a portion of the free 
States—enough to render the effort at immediate 
repeal or resistance alike impossible—to what we 
regarded as an unconstitutional act for the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves. That was declared, by 
the common consent of the persons acting in the 
name of the two parties, the slave States and the 
free States in Congress, an irrepealable law—not 
even tq be questioned, although it violated the 
Constitution, In establishing this new principle, 
you expose that law also to the chances of repeal. 
You not only so expose the fugitive slave law, 








but there is no solemnity about the articles for 
the annexation of Texas to the United States, 
which does not hang about the Missouri compro- 
mise; and when you have shown that the Mis- 
sourl compromise can be repealed, then the ar- 
ticles for the annexation of Texas are subject to 
the will and pleasure and the caprice of a tem- 
porary majority in Congress. Do you, then, ex- 
pect that the free States are to observe compacts, 
and you to be at liberty to break them; that they 
are to submit to laws and leave them on the 
statute-book, however unconstitutional and how- 
ever grevious, and that you are to rest under no 
such obligation? I think it is not a reasonable 
expectation. Say, then, who from the North will 
be bound to admit Kansas, when Kansas shall 
come in here, if she shall come as a slave 
State ? 

The honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,| and I know he is as sincere as he is 
ardent, says if he shall be here when Kansas 
comes as a free State, he will vote for her admis- 
sion. J doubt not that he would; but he will 
not be here, for the very reason, if there be no 
other, that he would vote that way. When Oregon 
or Minnesota shall come here for admission—with- 
in one year, or two years, or three years from 
this time—we shall then see what your new prin- 
ciple is worth in its obligation upon the slave- 
holding States. No; you establish no principle, 
you only abrogate a principle which was estab; 
lished for your own security as well as ours; and 
while you think you are abnegating and resigning 
all power and all authority on this subject into the 
hands of the people of the Territories, you are 
only getting over a difficulty in settling this ques- 
tion in the organization of two new Territories, 
by postponing it till they come here to be admit- 
ted as States, slave or free. 

Sir, in saying that your new principle will not 
be established by this bill, Ireason from obvious, 
clear, well-settled principles of human nature. 
Slaveryand Freedom are antagonistical elements 
in this country. The founders of the Constitu- - 
tion framed it with a knowledge of that antag- 
onism,.and suffered it to continue, that it might 
work out its own ends. There is a commercial 
antagonism, an irreconcilable one, between the 
systems of free labor and slave labor. They 
have been at war with each other ever since the 
Government was established, and that war is to 
continue forever. The contest, when it ripens 
between these two antagonistic elements, is to 
be settled somewhere; it is to be settled in the 
seat of central power, in the Federal Legislature. 
The Constitution makes it the duty of the central 
Government to determine questions as often as 
they shali arise in favor of one or the other party, 
and refers the decision of them to the majority 
of the votes in the two Houses of Congress. It 
will come back here, then, in spite of all the ef- 
forts to escape from it. ‘ 

This antagonism must end either in a separa- 
tion of the antagonistic parties—the slaveholding 
States and the free States—or, secondly, in the 
complete establishment of the influence of the 
slave power over the free—or else, on the other 
hand, in the establishment of the superior influ- 
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ence of Freedom over the interests of Slavery. It! will not contemplate that other alternative—the 
will not be terminated by a voluntary secession | greater ascendency of thg Slave Power. I believe - 
that if it ever shall come, the voice of Freedom 
will cease to be heard in these Halls, whatever” 
may be the evils and dangers whicle Slavery shall 
I say this without disrespect for Rep-— 
| resentatives of slave States, and [say it because 
rather than yield the commercial advantages of|the rights of petition and of debate on that 


of either party. Commercial interests bind the 
slave States and the free States together in links 
of gold that are riveted with iron, and they can- 
not be broken by passion or by ambition. Wither 
party will submit to the ascendency of the other, 


this Union. Political ties bind the Union togeth- 
er—a common necessity, and not merely a com- 
mon necessity, but the common interests of em- 
pire—of such empire as the world has never 
before seen. The control of the national power 
is the control of the great Western Continent ; 
and the control of this continent is to be ina 
very few years the controlling influence in the 
world.. Who is there, North, that hates Slavery 
so much, or who, South, that hates emancipation 





‘ so intensely, that he can attempt, with any hope 


of success, to break a Union thus, forged and 
welded together? I have always heard, with 
equal pity and disgust, threats of disunion in the 
free States, and similar threats in the slavehold- 
ing States. I know that men may rave in the 
heat of passion, and under great political excite- 
ment; but I know that when it comes to a ques- 
tion whether this Union shall stand, either with 
Freedom or with Slavery, the masses will uphold 
it, and it will stand until some inherent vice in 
its Constitution, not yet disclosed, shall cause its 
dissolution. Now, entertaining these opinions, 
there are for me only two alternatives, viz: either 


~ to let Slavery gain unlimited sway, or so to exert 


“ 


what little power and influence I may have, as to 
secure, if I can, the ultimate predominance of 
Freedom. 

In doing this, 1 do no more than those who be- 
lieve the Slave Power is rightest, wisest, and 
best, are doing, and will continue to do, with my 
free consent, to establish its complete supremacy. 
If they shali succeed, I still shall be, as I have 
been, a loyal citizen. If we succeed, I know 
they will be loyal also, because it will be safest, 
wisest, and best, for them to be so. The question 
is one, not of a day, or of a year, but of many 
years, and, for aught I know, many generations. 
Like all other great political questions, it will be 
attended sometimes by excitement, sometimes by 
passion, and sometimes, perhaps, even by fac- 
tion; but it is sure to be settled in a constitu- 


‘tional way, without any violent shock to society, 


or to any of its great interests. It is, moreover, 
sure to be settled rightly ; because it will be set- 
tled under the benign influences of Republican- 
ism and Christianity, according to the principles 
of truth and justice, as ascertained by human 
reason. In pursuing such a course, it seems to 
me obviously as wise as it is necessary to save 
all existing laws and Constitutions which are 
conservative of Freedom, and to permit, as° far 
as possible, the establishment of no new ones in 
favor of Slavery; and thus to turn away the 
thoughts of the States which tolerate Slavery 
from political efforts to perpetuate what in its 
nature cannot be perpetual, to the more wise and 
benign policy of emancipation. 

This, in my humble judgment, is the simple, 


easy path of duty for the American statesman. [| 
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subject are effectually suppressed —necessarily 
suppressed—in all the slave States, and be- 


cause they are not always held in reverence — 
even now, in the two Houses of Congress. — 
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When freedom of speech on a subject of such — 
vital interest shall have ceased to exist in Con-— 


gress, then J shall expect to see Slavery not only 
luxuriating in all new Territories, but stealthily 
creeping even into the free States themselves. 


Believing this, and believing, also, that complete — 


responsibility of the Government to the people is 


essential to public and private safety, and that — 


decline and ruin are sure to follow, always, on — 


the train of Slavery, I am sure that this will be — 


no longer a land of Freedom and constitutional 
liberty when Slavery shall have thus become 
paramount. <Auwferre trucidare falsis nominibus tin- 
perium. atque uit solitudinem faciunt pacem appel- 
lant. 


Sir, I have always said that I should not de- — 


spond, even if this fearful measure should be 
effected ; nor do I now despond. Although, rea- 
soning from my present convictions, I should not 
have voted for the compromise of 1820, I have 
labored, in the very spirit of those who establish- 
ed it, to save the landmark of Freedom which it 
assigned. J have not spoken irreverently, even 
of the compromise of 1850, which, as all men 
know, I opposed earnestly and with diligence. 
Nevertheless, | have always preferred the com- 
promises of the Constitution, and have wanted no 
others. I feared all others. This was a leading 
principle of the great statesman of the South, 
[Mr. Catnoun.] Said he: : 

“T see my way in the Constitution; I cannot 
in a compromise. A compromise is but an act 
of Congress. It may be overruled at any time. 
It gives us no security. But the Constitution is 
a statute. It is a rock on which we can stand, 
and on which we can meet our friends from the 
non-slaveholding States. It is a firm and stable 
ground, on which we can better stand in oppo- 
sition to fanaticism than on the shifting sands 
of compromise. Let us be done with compro- 
mises. Let us go back and stand upon the 
‘ Constitution.” 

I stood upon this ground in 1850, defending 
Freedom upon it as Mr. CaALuoun did in defending 
Slavery. 1 was overruled then, and I have wait- 
ed since without proposing to abrogate any com- 
promises. 

It has been no proposition of mine to abrogate 
them now; but the proposition has come from 
another quarter—from an adverse one. It is 
about to prevail. The shifting sands of compro- 
mise are passing from under my feet, and they 
are now, without agency of my own, taking hold 
again on the rock of the Constitution. It shall 
be no fault of mine if they do not remain firm. 
This seems to me auspicious of better days and 
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viser legislation. Through all the darkness and 

‘oom of the present hour, bright stars are break- 
ing, that inspire me with hope, and excite me to 
perseverance. They show that the day of com- 
promises has passed forever, and that hencefor- 
ward all great questions between Freedom and 
Slavery legitimately coming here—and none other 
can come—shall be decided, as they ought to be, 
upon their merits, by a fair exercise of legislative 
power, and not by bargains of equivocal prudence, 
if not of doubtful morality. 

The House of Representatives has, and it al- 
ways will have, an increasing majority of mem- 
bers from the free States. On this occasion, that 
House has not been altogether faithless to the in- 
_terests of the free States; for although it has 
taken away the charter of Freedom from Kansas | 
and Nebraska, it has at the same time told this | 
proud body, in language which compels acquies- 
cence, that in submitting the question of its res- 
toration, it would submit it not merely to inter- 
ested citizens, but to the alien inhabitants of the 
Territories also. So the great interests of human- 
ity are, after all, thanks to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and thanks to God, submitted to the 
voice of human nature. 

Sir, I see one more sign of hope. The great 
Support of Slavery in the South has been its 
alliance with the Democratic party of the North. 
By means of that alliance it obtained paramount 

influence in this Government about the year 1800 
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which, from that time to this, with but few and 
slight interruptions, it has maintained. While 
Democracy in the North has thus been support- 
ing Slavery in the South, the people of the North 
have been learning more profoundly the princi- 
ples of republicanism and of free government. It 
is an extraordinary circumstance, which you, sir, 
the present occupant of the chair, [Mr. Stuart, ] 
I am sure will not gainsay, that at this moment, 
when there seems to be a more complete diverg- 
ence of the Federal Government in favor of’ Sla- 
very than ever before, the sentiment of Universal 
Liberty is stronger in all free States than it ever 
was before. With that principle the present 
Democratic party must now come into a closer 
contest. Their prestige of Democracy is fast 
waning, by reason of the hard service which their 
alliance with their slaveholding brethren has 
imposed upon them. That party perseveres, as 
indeed it must, by reason of its very constitution, , 
in that service, and thus comes into closer con- 
flict with elements of true Democracy, and for 
that reason is destined to lose, and is fast losing 
the power which it has held so firmly and so 
long. That power will not be restored until the 
principle established here now shall be reversed, 
and a Constitution shall be given, not only to 
Kansas and Nebraska, but also to every other 
national Territory, which will be not a tabula 
rasa, but a Constitution securing equal, univer- 
sal, and perpetual Freedom. 
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SPEECH OF MR. SEWARD. 


cal affairs. If it be possible, I shall perform my 
present duty in such a way as to wound no just 
sensibilities. I must, however, review the ac- 
tion of Presidents, Senates, and Congresses. I 
do indeed, with all my heart, reject the instruc- 


Mr. Presipenr: Eight years ago, we slew the 
‘Wilmot Proviso in the Senate Chamber, and 
buried it with triumphal demonstrations under 
_ the floors of the Capitol. Four years later, we 
exploded altogether the time-honored system of 
governing the Territories by Federal rules and | tion given by the Italian master of political sei- 
regulations, and published and proclaimed in its | ence, which teaches that all men are bad by na- 
stead a new gospel of popular sovereignty, whose | ture, and that they will not fail to show this de- 
ways, like those of wisdom, were to be ways of | pravity whenever they havea fair opportunity. 
pleasantness, and all of Whose paths were sup- | Bat jealousy of executive power is a high, prac- 
posed to be flowery paths of peace. Neverthe- | tical virtue in Republics ; and we shall find it hard 
less, the question whether there shall be Slavery | to deny the justice of the character of free legis- 
or no Slavery in the Territories, is again the stir- | lative bodies, which Charles James Fox drew, 
ring passage of the day. The restless Proviso! when he said that the British House of Com- 
has burst the cerements of the grave, and, striking | mons, of which he was at the moment equally an 
hands here in our very presence with the gentle | ornament and an idol, like every other popular 
spirit of popular sovereignty run mad, is seen| assembly, must be viewed ag a mass of men ca- 
raging freely in our halls, scattering dismay | pable of too much attachment and too much an- 
among the Administration benches in both} imosity, capable of being biased by weak and 
Houses of Congress. Thus an old and unwel-| even wicked motives, and liable to be governed 
come lesson is read to us anew. The qnestion| by ministerial influence, by caprice, and by cor- 
of Slavery in the Federal Territories, which are| ruption. 
the nurseries of future States, independently of} Mr. President, I propose to inquire, in the frst 
all its moral and humane elements, involves a. | place, why the question before us is attended by 
dynastical struggle of two antagonistical sys-| real or apparent darfgers. 
tems, the labor of slaves and the labor of free- I think our apprehensions are in part due to 
men, for mastery in the Federal Union. One of! the intrinsic importance of the transaction con- 
these systems partakes of an aristocratic charac-| cerned. Whenever we add a new column to 
ter; the other is purely democratic. Each one| the Federal colonnade, we need to lay its found- 
of the existing States has staked, or it will ulti-| ations so firmly, to shape its shaft with such 
mately stake, not only its internal welfare, but| just proportions, to poise it with such exact- 
also its influence in the Federal councils, on the/ ness, and to adjust its connections with the ex- 
decision of that contest. Such a struggle is. not| isting structure so carefully, that instead of fall- 
to be arrested, quelled, or reconciied, by tempo-| ing prematurely, and dragging other and ven- 
rary expedients or compromises. erable columns with it to the ground, it may 

Mr. President, I always engage reluctantly in| stand erect forever, increasing the grandeur and 
these discussions, which awaken passion just in| the stability of the whole massive and imperial 
the degree that their importance demands the! fabric. Still, the admission of a new State is 

















impartial umpirage of reason. This reluctance | not necessarily or even customarily attended by 
deepens now, when I look around me, and count | either embarrassments or alarms. We have 
the able contestants who have newly entered the| already admitted eighteen new States without 
lists on either side, and shadowy forms of many | serious commotions, except in the cases of Mis- 
great and honored statesmen who once were elo- | souri, Texas, and California. We are even now 
quent in these disputes, but whose tongues have) admitting two others, Minnesota and Oregon; 
‘since become stringless instruments, rise up| and these transactions go on so smoothly, that 
before me. It is, however, a maxim in military | only close observers are aware that we are thus 
science, that in preparation for war, every one} consolidating our dominion on the shores of Lake 
should think as if the last event depended on his | Superior, and almost at the gates of the Arctic 
counsel, and in every great battle each one| ocean. 

should fight as if he were the only champion.} It is manifest that the apprehended difficulties 
The principle, perhaps is equally sound in politi-| in the present case have some relation to the 
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dispute concerning Slavery, which is raging 
within the Territory of Kansas. Yet it must be 


| 


were organized on that division. It was foreseen, 
even then, that the new States to be admitted 


remembered that nine of the new States which | would ultimately overbalance the thirteen origi- 


have been admitted, expressly established Sla- | nal ones. 


They were, however, mainly to be yet 


very, or tolerated it, and nine.of them forbade} planted and matured in the desert, with the 


The fathers knew only of two kinds of labor, 


it. The excitement, therefore, is due to peculiar | agency of human labor. 
circumstances. I think there are three of them, 
namely : 


First. That whereas, in the beginning, the as- 
cendency of the slave States was absolute, i1 is 
now being reversed. 


Second. That whereas, heretofore, the National | 


Government favored this change of balance from 
the slave States to the free States, it has now 
reversed this policy, and opposes the change. 

Third. That national intervention in the Ter- 
ritories in favor of slave labor and slave States, 
is Opposed to the natural, social, and moral de- 
velopments of the Republic. 

It seems almost unnecessary to demonstrate 


the first of these propositions. In the beginning, | 


there were twelve slave States, and only one that 
was free. Now, six of those twelve have become 
free; and there are sixteen free States to fifteen 
slave States. If the three candidates now here, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Oregon, shall be admitted 
a3 free States, then there will be nineteen free 
States to fifteen slave States. Originally, there 
were twenty-four Senators of slave States, and 
only two of a free State; now, there are thirty- 
two Senators of free States, and thirty of 
slave States. In the first Constitutional Con- 
gress, the slave States had fifty-seven Representa- 
tives, and the one free State had only eight; now, 
the free States have one hundred and forty-four 
Representatives, while the slave States have only 
ninety. These changes have happened in a period 
during which the slave States have almost unin- 
terruptedly exercised paramount influence in the 
Government, and notwitbstanding the Consti- 
tution itself has opposed, well-known checks to 
the relative increase of representation of free 
States. I assume, therefore, the truth of my first 
proposition. 

I suggested, sir, a second circumstance, name- 
ly: That whereas, in the earlier age of the Re- 
public, the National Government favored this 
change, yet it has since altogether reversed that 
policy, and it now opposes the change. I do not 
claim that heretofore the National Government al- 
ways, or even habitually, intervened in the Territo- 
ries in favor of the free States, but only that such 
intervention preponderated. While Slavery ex- 
isted in all of the States but one, at the begin- 
ning, yet it was far less intense in the Northern 
than in some of the Southern States. All of 
the former contemplated an early emancipation. 
The fathers seem not to have anticipated an 
enlargement of the national territory. Conse- 
quently, they expected that all the new States to 
be thereafter admitted would be organized upon 
subdivisions of the then existing States, or upon 
divisions of the then existing national domain. 
That domain lay behind the thirteen States, and 
stretched from the Lakes to the Gulf, and was 
bounded westward by the Mississippi. It was 
naturally divided by the Ohio river, and the 
Northwest Territory and the Southwest Territory 


the same which now exist among ourselyes— 
namely, the labor of African slaves and the 
labor of freesnen. The former then predomina- 
ted in this country, as it did throughout the 
continent. A confessed deficiency of slave labor 
could be supplied only by domestic merease, and 
by continuance of the then existing: importation 
from Africa. The supply of free labor depended 
on domestic increase, and a voluntary immigra- 
tion from Hurope. Settlements, which had thus 
early taken on a free-labor character or a slave- 
labor character, were already maturing in those 
parts of old States which were to be ultimately 
detached and formed into new States. When 
new States of this class were organized, they 
were admitted promptty, either as free States or 
as slave States, without objection. Thus Ver- 
mont, a free State, was admitted in 1791; Ken- 
tucky, a slave State, in 1792; and Tennessee, 
also a slave State, in 1796. Five new States 
were contemplated to be erected in the North- 
west Territory. Practically 1t was unoccupied, 
and therefore open to labor of either kind. The 
one kind or the other. in the absence of any an- 
ticipated emulation, would predominate, just 
as Congress should intervene to favor it. Con- 
gress intervened in favor of free labor. This, 
indeed, was an act of the Continental Congress, 
but it was confirmed by the first Constitutional 
Congress. The fathers simultaneously adopted 
three other measures of less direct intervention. 
First, they initiated in 1789, and completed in 
1808, the absolute suppression of the African 
slave trade. Secondly, they organized systems 
of foreign commerce and navigation, which 
stimulated voluntary immigration from Europe. 
Thirdly, they established an easy, simple, and 
uniform process of naturalization. The change 
of the balance of power from tke slave States 
to the free States, which we are now witness- 
ing, is due chiefly to those four early measures 
of national intervention in favor of free labor. 
It would have taken place much sooner, if the 
borders of the Republic had remained un- 
changed. The purchase of Louisiana and the 
acquisition of Florida, however, were transac- 
tions resulting from high political necessities, in 
disregard of the question between free labor and 
slave labor. In admitting the new State of 
Louisiana, which was organized on the slave- 
labor settlement of New Orleans, Congress prac- 
ticed the same neutrality which it had before 
exercised in the States of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. No serious dispute arose until 1819, when 
Missouri, organized within the former province of 
Louisiana, upon a slave-labor settlement in St. 
Louis, applied for admission as a slave State, and 
Arkansas was mauifestly preparing to appear 
soon in the same character. The balance of 
power between the slave States and the free 
States was already reduced to an equilibrium, 
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and the eleven free States had an equal repre- 
sentation with the eleven slave States in the 
Senate of the United States. The slave States 
unanimously insisted on an unqualified admis- 
sion of Missouri. The free States, with less 
unanimity, demanded that the new State should 
renounce Slavery. The controversy seemed to 
shake the Union to its foundations, and it was 
terminated by a compromise. Missouri was nd- 
mitted as a slave State. Arkansas, rather by 
implication than by express agreemert, was to 
be admitted, and it was afterwards admitted, as 
a slave State. On the other hand, Slavery was 
forever prohibited in all that part of the old 
province of Louisiana yet remaining unoccu- 
pied, which lay north of the parallel of 36° 307 
north latitude. The reservation for free labor 
mcluded the immense region now known as 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, and 
seemed ample for eight, ten, or more free States. 
The severity of the struggle and the conditions 
of the compromise indicated very plainly, how- 
ever, that the vigor of national intervention in 
favor of free labor and free States was exhausted. 
Still, the existing statutes were adequate to se- 
cure an ultimate ascendency of the free States. 
The policy of intervention in favor of slave labor 
and slave States began with the further removal 
of the borders of the Republic. I cheerfully 
admit that this policy bas not been persistent or 
exclusive, and claim only that it has been and 
yet is predominant. I am not now to deplore 
the annexation of Texas. I remark simply that 
it was a bold measure, of doubtful constitution- 
ality, distinctly adopted as an act of intervention 
in favor of slave labor, and made or intended to 
be made most effective by the stipulation that 
the new State of Texas may hereafter be divided 
and so reorganized as to constitute five slave 
States. This great act cast a long shadow before 
it—a shadow which perplexed the people of the 
free States. It was then that a feeble social 
movement, which aimed by moral persuasion at 
the manumission of slaves, gave place to political 
organizations, which have ever since gone on in- 
creasing in magnitude and energy, directed against 
a further extension of-Slavery in the United States. 
The war between the United States and Mexico, 
and the acquisition of the Mexican provinces of 
New Mexico and Upper California, the fruits of 
that war, were so immediately and directly con- 
seynences of the annexation of Texas, that all 
of those transactions in fact may be regarded as 
constituting one act of intervention in favor of 
slave labor and slave States. The field of the strife 
between the two systems had become widely 
enlarged. Indeed, it was now continental. The 
amazing mineral wealth of California stimulated 
settlement there into a rapidity like that of vege- 
tation. The Mexican laws which prevailed in 
the newly-acquired Territories dedicated them to 
free labor, and thus the astounding question 
arose fer the first time, whether the United States 
of- America, whose Constitution was based on the 
principle of the political equality of all men, 
would blight and curse with Slavery a conquered 
land which enjoyed ‘universal Freedom. The slave 
States denied the obligation of these laws, and in- 
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sisted on their abrogation. The free States main- 
tained them, and demanded their confirmation 
through the enactment of the Wilmot Proviso. 
The slave States and the free States were yet in 
equilibrium. The controversy continued her@ 
two years. The settlers of the new Territories 
became impatient, and precipitated a solution of 
the question. They organized new free States 
in California and New Mexico. The Mormons 
also framed a Government in Utah. Congress, 
after a bewildering excitement, determined the 
matter by another compromise. It admitted 
California a free State, dismembered New Mexico, 
transferring a large district free from Slavery to 
Texas, whose laws carried Slavery over it, and 
subjected the residue to a Territorial Govern- 
ment, as it also subjected Utah, and stipulated 
that the future States:to be organized in those 
Terattories should be admitted either as free 
States or as slave States, as they should elect. I 
pass over the portions of this arrangement which 
did not bear directly on the point in conflict. 
The Federal Government presented this compro- 
mise to the people, as a comprehensive, final, and 
perpetual adjustment of all then existing and all 
future questions having any relation to the sub- 


(ject of Slavery within the Territories or else- 





where. The country accepted it with that pro- 
verbial facility which free States practice, when 
time brings on a stern conflict which popular 
passions provoke, and ata distance defy. Thig 
halcyon peace, however, had not ceased to be cel- 
ebrated, when new-born necessities of trade, 
travel, and labor, required an opening of the 
region in the old province of Louisiana north ot 
36° 30’, which had been reserved in 1820, and 
dedicated to free labor and free States. The old 
question was revived in regard to that Territory, 
and took the narrow name of the Kansas ques- 
tion, just as the stream which Lake Superior 
discharges, now contracting itself into rivers and 
precipitating itself down rapids and cataracts, 
and now spreading out its waters into broad 
seas, assumes a new name with every change a. 
form, but’ continues nevertheless the same ma- 
jestic and irresistible flood under every change, 
increasing in depth and in volume until it loses 
itself in the all-absorbing ocean. 

No one had ever said or even thought that the 
law of Freedom in this region could be repealed, 
impaired, or evaded. Its constitutionality had 
indeed been questioned at the time of its enact- 
ment; but this, with all other objections, had 
been surrendered as part of the compromise, It 
was regarded as bearing the sanction of the pub- 
lic faith, as it certainly had those of time and 
acquiescence. But the slavebolding people of 
Missouri looked across the border, into Kansas, 
and coveted the land. The slave States could 
not fail to sympathize with them. It seemed as 
if no organization of Government could be effect- 
ed in the Territory. The Senator from Mllinois 
[Mr. Dovenas] projected a scheme. Under his 
vigorous leading, Congress created two Territo- 
ries— Nebraska and Kansas. The former (the 
more northern one) might, it was supposed, be 
seitled without Slavery, and become a free State, 
or several free States.. The latter (the southern 
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one) was accessible to the slave States, bordered 
on one of them, and was regarded as containing 
a region inviting to slaveholders. So it might be 
settled by them, and’ become one or more slave 
States. Thus indirectiy a further compromise 
might be effected, if the Missouri prohibition of 
"1820 should be abrogated. Congress abrogated it, 
with the special and effective co-operation of the 
President, and thus the National Government 
directly intervened in favor of slave labor. Loud 
remonstrances against the measure on the ground 
of its violation of the national faith were silenced 
by clamorous avowals of a discovery that Con- 
gress had never had any right to intervene in the 
Territories for or against Slavery, but that the 
citizens of the United States residing within a 
Territory had, like the people of every State, 
exclusive authority and jurisdiction over Slavery, 
“as one of the domestic relations. The Kansas- 
Nebraska act only recognised and affirmed this 
right, ds it was said. The theory was not indeed 
new, but a vagrant one, which had for some time 
gone about seeking among political parties the 
charity of adoption, under the name of Squatter 
Sovereignty. It-was now brought to the font, 
and baptized with the more attractive appellation 
of Popular Sovereignty. It was idle for a time 
to say that, under the Missouri prohibition, free- 
men in the Territory had all the rights which 
freemen could desire—perfect freedom to do 
everything but establish Slavery. Popular Sov- 
ereignty offered the indulgence of a taste of the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of evil as well 
as of gool—a more perfect freedom. Insomuch as 
the proposition seemed to come from a free State, 
the slave States could not resist its seductions, 
although sagacious men saw that they were de- 
lusive. Consequently, a small and ineffectual 
stream of slave labor was at once forced into Kan- 
sas, engineered by a large number of politicians, 
advocates at once of Slavery and of the Federal 
Administration, who proceeded with great haste 
to prepare the means so to carry the first elec- 
tions as to obtain the laws necessary for the 
protection of Slavery. It is one thing, however, 
to expunge statutes from a national code, and quite 
eznother to subvert a national institution, even 
though it be only a monument of Freedom loca- 
ted inthe desert. Nebraska was resigned to free 
labor without a struggle, and Kansas became a 
theatre of the first actual national conflict be- 
tween slaveholding and free-labor immigrants, 
met face to face, to organize, through the ma- 
chinery of republican action, a civil community. 
The parties differed as widely in their appoint- 
ments, conduct, and bearing, as in their princi- 
ples. The free laborers came into the Territory 
with money, horses, cattle, implements, and en- 
gines, with energies concentrated by associations 
and strengthened by the recognition of some of 
the States. They marked ont farms, and sites 
for mills, towns, and cities, and proceeded at 
once to build, to plough, and to sow. They pro- 
posed to debate, to discuss, to organize peace- | 
fully, and to vote, and to abide the canyass. | 
The slave-labor party entered the Territory ir-| 
regularly, staked out possessions, marked them, | 
and then, in most instances, withdrew to the’ 





States from which they had come, to sell their 
new acquisitions, or to return and resume them, 
as circumstances should render one course or the 
other expedient. They left armed men in the 
Territory to keep watch and guard, and to sum- 
mon external aid, either to vote or to fight, as 
should be found necessary. They were fortified 
by the favor of the Administration, and assumed 
to act with its authority. Intolerant of debate, 
and defiant, they hurried on the elections which 
were to be so perverted that an usurpation 
should be established. They rang out their 
summons when the appointed time came, and 
armed bands of partisans, from States near and 
remote, invaded and entered the Territory, with 
banners, ammunition, provisions, and forage, and 
encamped around the polls. They seized the 
ballot-boxes, replaced the judges of elections 
with partisans of their own, drove away their 
opponents, filled the boxes with as many votes 
as the exigencies demanded, and, leaving the re- 
sults to be returned by reliable hands, they 
marched back again to their distant homes, to 
celeorate the conquest, and exult in the prospect 
of the establishment of Slavery upon the soil 
so long consecrated to Freedom. Thus, in a 
single day, they became parents of a State with- 
out affection for it, and childless again without 
bereavement. In this first hour of trial, the new 
system of popular sovereignty” signally failed— 
failed because it is impossible to organize, by 
one single act, in one day, a community per- 
fectly free, perfectly sovereign, and perfectly con- 
stituted, out of elements unassimilated, unar- 
ranged, and uncomposed. Free labor rightfully 
won the day. Slave labor wrested the victory 
to itself by fraud and violence. Instead of a free 
republican Government in the Territory, such 
as popular sovereignty had promised, there was 
then and thenceforth a hateful usurpation. . This 
usurpation proceeded without delay and without 
compunction to disfranchise the people. It 
transferred the slave code of Missouri to Kansas, 
without stopping in all cases to substitute the 
name of the new Territory for that of the old 
State. It practically suspended popular elections 
for three years—the usurping Legislature as- 
signing that term for its own members, while 
it committed all subordinate trusts to agents 
appointed by itself. It barred the courts and the 
juries to its adversaries by test oaths, and made it 
a crime to think what one pleased, ‘and to write 
and print what one thought. It borrowed all the 
enginery of tyranny, but the torture, from the 
practice of the Stuarts. The party of free labor 
appealed to the Governor (Reeder) to correct the 
false election returns. He intervened, but inef- 
fectually, and yet even for that intervention was 
denounced by the Administration organs, and, 
after long and unacceptable explanations, he was 
removed from office by the President. The new 
Governor (Shannon) sustained for a while the 
usurpation, but failed to effect the subjugation 
of the people, althongh he organized as a militia 
an armed partisan band of adventurers who had 
intruded themselves into the Territory to force 
Slavery upon the people. With the active co- 
operation of this band, the party of slave labor 





disarmed the Free State emigrants who had now 
learned the necessity of being prepared for self- 
defence, on the borders of the Territory, and on 
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tution into effect by surprise and fraud: The 
Governor insisted on this provision, and demand- 
ed of the President of the United States the re- 


the distant roads and rivers which led into it. | moval of a partial ard tyrannical judge. He 
They destroyed a bridge that free-labor men used | failed to gain either measure, and incurred the 
in their way to the seat of Government, sacked | displeasure of the usurpation by seeking them. 
a hotel where they lodged, and broke up and | He fled from the Territory. The Free State party 
cast into the river a press which was the organ | stood aloof from the polls, and a canvass showed 
of their cause. ‘that some 2,300, less than a third of the people 
The people of Kansas, thus deprived, not mere- | of the Territory, bud sanctioned the call of a 
ly of self-government, but even of peace, tran- | Convention, while the presence of the army 
quillity, and security, fell back on the inalienable | alone held the Territory under a forced truce. 
revolutionary right of voluntary reorganization. | At this juncture, the new Federal Administra- 
They determined, however, with admirable tem- | tion came in, under a President who had obtained 
per, judgment, and loyalty, to conduct their pro- | success by the intervention at the polls of a third 
ceedings for this purpose in deference and sub- | party—an ephemeral organization, built upon a 
ordination to the authority of the Federal Union, | foreign and frivolous issue, which had just 


and according to the line of safe precedents. 
After due elections, open to all the inhabitants 
of the Territory, they organized provisionally a 
State Government at Topeka; and by the hands 
of provisional Senators, and a provisional Repre- 
sentative, they submitted their Constitution to 
Congress, and prayed to be admitted as a free 
State into the Federal Union. The Federal au- 
| thorities lent no aid to this movement, but, on 
the contrary, the President and Senate contempt- 
uously rejected it, and denounced it as treason, 
and all its actors and abettors as disloyal to the 
} Union. An army was dispatched into the Terri- 
tory, intended indeed to preserve peace, but at 


strength enough and life enough to give to a Pro- 
| Slavery party the aid required to produce that un- 
‘toward result. The new President, under a show 
of moderation, masked a more effectual interven- 
tion than that of his predecessor, in favor of 
| slave labor and a slave State. Before coming 
into office, he approached or was approached by 
the Supreme Court of. the United States. On 
| their docket was, through some chance or de- 
sign, an action which an obscure negro man in 
Missouri had brought for his freedom against his 
reputed master. The Court had arrived at the 
conclusion, on solemn argument, that insomuch 
as this unfortunate negro had, through some igno- 








the same time to obey and sustain the usurpa-/|rance or chicane in special pleading, admitted 
tion. The provisional Legislature, which had | what could not have been proved, that he had 
met to confer, and to adopt further means to urge | descended from some African who had once 
|the prafers of the people upon Congress, were; been held in bondage, that therefore he was 
dispersed by the army, and the State officers | not, in view of the Constitution, a citizen of 
provisionally elected, who had committed no/the United States, and therefore could not im- 
criminal act, were arrested, indicted, and held | plead the reputed master in the Federal courts; 
in the Federal camp as State prisoners. Never-| and on this ground the Supreme Court were 
theless, the people of Kansas did not acquiesce. | prepared to dismiss the action, for want of juris- 


The usurpation remained a barren authority, de- 
| fied, derided, and despised. 

| A national election was now approaching. 
| Excitement within and sympathies without the 
| Territory must be allayed. Governor Shannon 
j was removed, and Mr. Geary was appointed his 
| successor. He exacted submission to the statutes 
| of the usurpation, but promised equality in their 
J administration. He induced a repeal of some of 
those statutes which were most obviously uncon- 
} stitutional, and declared an aninesty for political 
j offences. He persuaded the Legislature of the 
usurpation to ordain a call for a Convention at 
Lecompton, to form a Constitution, if the measure 
}should be approved by a popular vote at an 
election to be held for that purpose. To vete at 
} such an election was to recognise and tolerate 
the usurpation, as well as to submit to dis- 
franchising laws, and to hazard a renewal 
of the frauds and violence by which the usurp- 
ation had been established. On no account 
would the Legislature agree that the projected 
Constitution should be submitted to the people, 
after it should have been perfected by the Con- 
vention. The refusal of this just measure, so 
uecessary to the public security in case of sur- 
prise and fraud, was a confession of the purpose 
on the part of the usurpation to carry a Consti- 





diction over the suitor’s person. This decision, 
certainly as repugnant to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, as to the instincts of humanity, never- 
| theless would be one which would exhaust all 
ithe power of the tribunal, and exclude con- 
| sideration of all other questions that had been 
‘raised upon the record. The counsel who had 
/appeared for the negro had volunteered from 
motives of charity, and, ignorant of course of 
the -disposition which was to be made of the 
| cause, had argued that his client had been freed 
‘from Slavery by operation -of the Missouri pro- 
hibition of 1820. The opposing counsel, paid by 
_ the defending slaveholder, had insisted, in reply, 
that that famous statute was unconstitutional. 
|The mock debate had been heard in the Chamber 
_ of the Court in the basement of the Capitol, in the 
presence of the ‘curious visiters at the seat of 
| Government, whom the dullness of a judicial in- 
' vestigation could not disgust. The Court did not 
hesitate to please the incoming President, by 
‘seizing this extraneous and idle forensic discus- 
sion, and converting it into an occasion for pro- 
nouncing an opinion that the Missouri prohibi- 
tion was void, and that, by force of the Consti- 
‘tution, Slavery existed, with all the elements of 
| property in man over man, in all the Territories 


of the United States, paramount to any popular 
sovereignty within the Territories, and even to 
the authority of Congress itself. 

In this ill-omened act, the Supreme Court for- 
got its own dignity, which had always been 
maintained with just judicial jealousy. They for- 
got that the province of a court is simply ‘jus 
dicere,” and not at all “jus dare.” They forgot, 
also, that one ‘foul sentence does more harm than 
many foul examples; for the last do but corrupt 
the stream, while the former corrupteth the foun- 
tain.” And they and the President alike forgot 
that judicial usurpation is more odious and 
intolerable than any other among the manifold 
practices of tyranny. 

The day of Inauguration came—the first one 
among all the celebrations of that great national 
pageant that was to be desecrated by a coalition 
between the Executive and Judicial departments, 
to undermine the National Legislature and the 
hberties of the people. The President, attended 
by the usual lengthened procession, arrived and 
took his seat 6n the portico. The Supreme Court 
attended him there, in robes which yet exacted 
public reverence. The people, unaware of the im- 
port of the whisperings carried on between the 
President and the Chief Justice, and imbued with 
veneration for both, filled the avenues and gar- 
dens far away as the eyecouldreach. The Pres- 
ident addressed them in words as bland as those 
which the worst of all the Roman Emperors pro- 
nounced when he assumed the purple. He an- 
nounced (vaguely, indeed, but with self-satisfac- 
tion) the forthcoming extra-judicial exposition of 
the Constitution, and pledged his submission to it 
as authoritative and final. The Chief Justice and 
his Associates remained silent. The Senate, too, 
were there—constitutional witnesses of the trans- 
fer of administration. They too were silent, 
although the promised usurpation was to subvert 
the authority over more than half of the empire 
which Congress had assumed contemporaneously 
with the birth of the nation, and had exercised 
without interruption for near seventy yéars. It 
cost the President, under the circumstances, littie 
exercise of magnanimity now to promise to the 
people of Kansas, on whose neck he had, with 
the aid of the Supreme Court, hung the millstone 
of Slavery, a fair trial in their attempt to cast it 
off, and hurl it to the earth, when they should 
come to organize a State Government. Alas! 
that even this cheap promise, uttered under such 
great solemnities, was only made to be broken! 

The pageant ended. On the 5th of March, the 
Judges, without even exchanging their silken 
robes for courtiers’ gowns, paid their salutations 
to the President, in the Executive Palace. Doubt- 
lessly the President received them as graciously 
as Charles the First did the Judges who had at 
his instance subverted the statutes of English 
Liberty. On the 6th of March, the Supreme Court 
dismissed the negro suitor, Dred Scott, to return 
. tohis bondage; and having thus disposed of that 
private action for an aileged private wrong, on 
the ground of want of jurisdiction in the case, 
they proceeded with amusing solemnity to pro- 
nounce the opinion, that if they had had such 
jurisdiction, still the unfortunate negro would 
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| have had to remain in bondage, unrelieved, be- 
cause the Missouri prohibition violates rights of 
general property involved in Slavery, paramount 


to the authority of Congress. A few days later, — 


copies of this opinion were multiplied by the 
Senate’s press, and scattered in the name of the 
Senate broadcast over the land, and their publi- 
cation has not yet been disowned by the Senate. 
Simultaneously, Dred Scott, who had played the 
hand of dummy in this interesting political game, 


—- 


————EEEo 


unwittingly, yet to the complete satisfaction of 


thus received from his master,as a reward, the 
freedom which the Court had denied him as a 
right. 


his adversary, was voluntarily emancipated; and © 


The new President of the United States, hav- 


the Capitol, was now ready fo begin his active 
demeastrations of intervention in the Territory. 





ing organized this formidable judicial battery at _ 


Hore occurred, not a new want, but an old one © 


revived—a Governor for Kansas. Robert J. Walk- — 


er, born and reared in Pennsylvania, a free State, 
but long a citizen and resident of Mississippi, a 
slave State, eminent for talent and industry, de- 
voted to the President and his party, plausible 
and persevering, untiring and efficient, seemed 
just the man to conduct the fraudulent inchoate 
proceedings of the projected Lecompton Conven- 
tion to a conclusion, by dividing the friends of 
Free Labor in the Territory, or by casting upon 
them the responsibility of defeating their own 
favorite policy by impracticability and contu- 
macy. He wanted for this purpose only an army 
and full command of the Executive exchequer of 
promises of favor and of threats of punishment. 
Frederick P. Stanton, of Tennessee, honorable 





and capable, of persuasive address, but honest 
arnbition, was appointed his Secretary. The new 
agents soon found they had assumed a task that 
would tax all their energies and require all their 
adroitness. On the one side, the Slave’ Labor 
party were determined to circumvent the people, 


and secure, through the Lecompton Convention, - 


a slave State. On the other, the people were 
watchful, and determined not to be circumvented, 
and in no case to submit. Elections for dele- 
gates to that body were at hand. The Legisla- 
ture had required a census and registry of voters 
to be made by authorities designated by itself, 
and this duty had been only partially performed in 
fifteen of the thirty-four counties, and altogether 
omitted in the other nineteen. The party of Slave 
Labor insisted on payment of taxes as a condi- 
tion of suffrage. The Free Labor party deemed 
the whole proceeding void, by reason of the usurp- 
ation practiced, and of the defective arrange- 
ments for the election. They discovered a design 
to surprise in the refusal of any guaranty that the 
Constitution, when framed, should be submitted 
to the people, for their acceptance or rejection, 
preparatory to an application under it for the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union. 
or, drawing fram the ample treasury of the Ex- 
ecutive at his command, made due exhibitions 
of the army, and threatened the people with 
an acceptance of the Lecompiton Constitution, 
however obnoxious to them, if they should 
refuse to vote. With these menaces, he judi- 





The Govern- 


ciously mingled promises of fabuious quantities 
of land for the endowment of roads and educa- 
tion. He dispensed with the test oaths and taxes, 
Jamented the defects of census and registry, and 
promised the rejection of the Constitution, by him- 
self, by the President, and by Congress, if a full, 
fair, and complete submission of the Constitution 
should not be made by the Convention; and he 
obtained and published pledges of such submis- 
sion by the party conventions which nominated 
the candidates for delegates, and even by an im- 
posing number of those candidates themselves. 
The people stood aloof, and refused to vote. The 
army protected the polls. The Slave Labor party 
alone yoted, and voted without legal restraint, 
and so achieved an easy formal success by cast- 
ing some two thousand ballots. ' 
Just in this conjuncture, however, the term of 
three years’ service which the usurping Legisla- 
ture had fixed for its own members expired, 
and elections, authorized by itself, were to be 
held, for the choice, not only of new members, 
but of a Delegate to Congres;. While the Le- 
compton Convention was assembling, the Free 
Labor party determined to attend these Terri- 
torial elections, and contest, through them, for 
self-government within the Territory. They put 
candidates in nomination, on the express ground 
of repudiation of the whole Lecompton proceed- 
ing. The Lecompton Convention prudently ad- 
journed to a day beyond the elections. The 
parties contended at the ballot-boxes, and the 
result was a complete and conclusive triumph of 
the Free Labor party. For a moment, this victory, 
so important, was jeoparded by the fraudulent 
presentation of spurious and fabricated returns of 
elections in almost uninhabited districts, suffi- 
cient to transfer the triumph to the Slave Labor 
party, and the Free State party was proceeding to 
vindicate it by force. The Governor and Secreta- 
ry detected, proved, and exposed, this atrocious 
fraud. The Lecompton Convention denounced 
them, and complaints against them poured in 
upon the President, from the slaveholding States. 
They were doomed from that time. The Presi- 
dent was silent. The Lecompton Convention pro- 
ceeded, and framed a Constitution which de- 
elares Slavery perpetual and irreversible, and 
postpones any alteration of its own provisions 
until after 1864, by which time they hoped that 


Slavery might have gained too deep a hold in the 


soil of Kansas to be in danger of being uprooted. 
All this was easy; but now came the question 
whether the Constitution should be submitted 
to the people. It was confessed that it was 
obnoxious to them, and, if submitted, would be 
rejected with indignation and contempt. An 
official emissary from Washington is supposed 
to have suggested the solution which was adopt- 
ed. This was a submission in form, but not in 
fact. The President of the Convention, without 
any laws to preserve the purity of the franchise 
by penalties for its violation, was authorized to 
designate his own agents, altogether irrespective- 
ly of the Territorial authorities, and with their aid 
to hold an election, in which there should be no 
vote allowed or received, if against the Consti- 
tution itself. Each voter was permitted to cast a 
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‘ 
ballot “for the Constitution with Slavery,” or 
“for the Constitution with no Slavery;” and it 
was further provided, that the Constitution 
should stand entire, if a majority of votes should 


| be cast for the Constitution with Slavery, while, 





on the other hand, if the majority of votes cast 
should be “for the Constitution with no Slavery,” 
then the existing Slavery should not be disturbed, 
but should remain, with its continuance, by the 
succession of its unhappy victims by descent 
forever. But even this miserable shadow of a 
choice between forms of a slave State Constitu- 
tion was made to depend on the taking of a test 
oath to support and maintain it in the form 
which should be preferred by the majority of 
those who should vote on complying with that 
humiliation. The Governor saw that by conni- 
ving at this pitiful and wicked juggle he should 
both shipwreck his fame and become responsible 
for civil war. He remonstrated, and appealed to 
his chief, the President of the United States, to 
condemn it. Denunciations followed him from 
the Leeompton party within the Territory, and 
denunciations no less violent from the slave 
States were his greeting at the National Capital. 
The President disappointed his most effective 
friend and wisest counsellor. This present Con- 
gress had now assembled. The President, as if 
fearful of delay, forestalled our attention with 
recommendations to overlook the manifest cb- 
jections to the transaction, and to regard the an- 
ticipated result of this mock election, then not yet 
held, as equivalent to an acceptance of the Consti- 
tution by the people of Kansas, alleging that the 
refusal of the people to vote either the ballot for 
the “ Constitution with Slavery,” or the false and 
deceitful ballot for the “‘ Constitution with no Sla- 
very,” would justly be regarded as drawing after 
it the consequences of actual acceptance and 
adoption of the Constitution itself, His argument 
was apol@getic, as it lamented that the Constitu- 
tion had not been fairly submitted; and jesuitical, 
as it urged that the people might, when once ad- 
mitted as a State, change the Constitution at their 
pleasure, in defiance of the provision which post- 
pones any change seven years. 

Copies of the message containing these argu- 
ments were transmitted to the Territory,"to con- 
found and dishearten the Free State party, and 
obtain a surrender, at the election to be held on 
the 21st of December, on the questions submitted 
by the Convention. The people, however, were 
neither misled nor intimidated. Alarmed by this 
act of connivance by the President of the United 
States with their oppressors, they began to pre- 
pare for the Jast arbitrament of nations. Tho 
Secretary, Mr. Stanton, now Goyernor ad interim, 
issued his proclamation, calling the new Territo- 
rial Legislature to assemble to provide for pre- 
serving the public peace. An Executive spy dis- 
patched information of this proceeding to the 
President by telegraph, and instantly Mr. Stanton 
ceased to be Secretary and Governor ad interim, 
being removed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States. Thus the service of Frederick P. Stanton 
came to an abrupt end, but in a manner most hon- 
orable to himself. His chief, Mr. Walker, was less 


mou 


Loy 


wise and less fortunate. He resighed. Ptus 
Thrasea (we are informed by Tacitus) had been 


_ often present in the Senate, when the fathers de- 


seended to unworthy acts, and did not rise in op- 
position; but on the occasion when Nero pro- 
cured from them a decree to celebrate, as a festi- 
val, the day on which he had murdered his mother, 
Agrippina, Petus left his seat, and walked out 
of the chamber—thus by his virtue provoking 
future vengeance, and yet doing no service to 
the cause of Liberty. Possibly Robert J. Walker 


may find a Jess stern historian. 


The new Secretary, Mr. Denver, became Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, the fifth incumbent of that 


‘office appointed within less than four years, 


the legal term of one. Happily, however, for 
the honor of the country, three cf the recalls 
were made on the ground of the virtues of the 
parties disgraced. The Pro-Consuls of the Ro- 
man provinces were brought back to the Capital 
to answer for their crimes. 

The proceeding which the late Secretary Stan- 
ton had so wisely instituted, nevertheless, went 
on; and it has become, as I trust, the principal 
means of rescuing from tyranny the people whom 
he governed so briefly and yet so well. The Le- 
compton Constitution had directed, that on the 
4th of January elections should be held to fill 
the State offices and the offices of members of the 
Legislature and member of Congress, to assume 
their trusts when the new State should be ad- 
mitted into the Union. The Legislature of the 


. Territory now enacted salutary laws for preserv- 


ing the purity of elections in all cases. It di- 
rected the Lecompton Constitution to be submit- 
ted to a fair vote on that day, the ballots being 
made to express a consent to the Constitution, 
or a rejection of it, with or without Slavery. The 


/ _ Free Labor party debated anxiously on the ques- 





tion, whether, besides votiny against that Consti- 


tution, they should, under protest, vote also for 
officers to assume the trusts created by it, if Con- 
gress should admit the State underit. After a ma- 


jority had decided that no such votes should be 


cast, a minority hastily rejected the decision, and 
nominated candidates for those places, to be sup- 
ported under protest. The success of the move- 
ment, made under the most serious disadvanta- 
ges, is conclusive evidence of their strength. 

While the election held on the 21st of December, 

allowing all fraudulent votes, showed some six 
thousand naajority for the Constitution with Sla- 
very, over some five hundred votes for the Cen- 
stitution without Slavery, the election on the 
4th of January showed an aggregate majority 
of eleven thousand against the Constitution 
itself in any form, with the choice, under pro- 
test, of a Representative in Congress, and of a 
large majority of all the candidates nominated 
by the Free Labor party for the various Executive 
and Legislative trusts under the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. 

The Territorial Legislature has abolished Sla- 
very by a law to take effect in March, 1858, 
though the Lecompton Constitution contains pro- 
visions anticipating, and designed to defeat, this 


‘great act of justice and humanity. It has organ- 


zed a militia, which stands ready for the defence 








of the rights of the people against any power. 
The President of the Lecompton Convention has 
fled the Territory, charged with an attempt to pro- 
cure fraudulent returns to reverse the already de- 
clared results of the last election, and he holds 
the public in suspense as to his success until 
after his arrival at the Capital, and the decision 
of Congress‘on the acceptance of the Lecompton 
Constitution. In the mean time, the Territorial 
Legislature has called a Convention, subject to 
the popular approval, to be held in March next, 
and to form a Constitution to be submitted to 
the people, and, when adopted, to be the organic 
law of the new State of Kansas, subject to her 
admission into the Union. The President of the 
United States, having received the Lecompton 
Constitution, has submitted it to Congress, and in- 
sisting that the vote taken on the juggle of the Le- 
compton Convention, held on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, is legally conclusive of its acceptance by the 
people, and absolute against the fair, direct, and 
unimpeach able rejection of it by that people, made 
on the 4th of January lust, he recommends and 
urges and implores the admission of Kansas as a 
State into the Federal Union, under that false, 
pretended, and spurious Constitution. I refrain 
from any examination of this extraordinary mes- 
sage. My recital is less complete than I have 
hoped, if it does not overthrow all the President’s 
arguments in favor of the acceptance of the Le- 
compton Constitution as an act of the people of 
Kansas, however specious, and without descend- 
ing to any details. In Congress, those who seek 
the admission of Kansas under that Constitution, 
strive to delay the admission of Minnesota, until 
their opponents shall compromise on that para- 
mount question. 

This, Mr. President, is a concise account of the 
national intervention in the Territories in favor of 
slave labor and slave States since 1820. No 
wonder that the question before us excites ap- 
prehensions and alarms. There is at last a North 
side of this Chamber, a North side of the Cham- 
ber of Representatives, a North side of the Union, 
as well as South sides of all these. Each of 
them is watchful, jealous, and resolute. If it be 
true, as has so often been asserted, that this Un- 
ion cannot survive the decision by Congress of a 
direct question involving the adoption of a free 
State which will establish the ascendency of 
free States under the Constitution, and draw 
after it the restoration of the influence of Free- 
dom in the domestic and foreign conduct of the 
Government, then the day of dissolution is at 
hand. 

I have thus, Mr. President, arrived at the third 
circumstance attending the Kansas question 
which I have thought worthy of consideration, 
namely, that the national intervention in the 
Territories in favor of slave labor and slave States 
is opposed to the material, moral, and social! de- 
velopments of the Republic. The proposition 
seems to involve a paradox, but it is easy to 
understand that the checks which the Constitu- 
tion applies, through prudent caution, to the 
relative increase of the representation of the free 
States in the House of Representatives, and es- 
pecia'ly in the Senate, co-operating with the 
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differences of temper and political activity be-| into harmony with the Constitution and with the 
tween the two classes of States, may direct the | laws of nature. In doing so, we shall not only 
Government of the Federal Union in one course, | reassume our own just authority, but we shall re- 
while the tendencies of the nation itself, popularly | store that high tribunal itself to the position<it 
* regarded, are in a direction exactly opposite. ought to maintain, since so many invaluable 
The ease and success which attended the ear-| rights of citizens, and even of States themselves, 
lier policy of intervention in favor of free labor| depend upon its impartiality and its wisdom. 
and free States, and the resistance which the! Do you tell me that the slave States will not 
couverse policy of intervention in favor of slave | acquiesce, but will agitate? Think first whether 
labor and slave States encounters, sufficiently es- | the free States will acquiesce in a decision that 
tablish the existence of the antagonism betweer |} shall not only be unjust, but fraudulent. True, 
the Government and the nation which I have| they will not menace the Republic. They have 
asserted. A vessel moves quietly and peacefully | an easy and simple remedy, namely, to take the 
while it descends with the current. You mark its | Government out of unjust and unfaithful hands, 
way by the foam on its track only when it is forced | and commit it to those which will be just and 
against the tide. I will not dwell on other| faithful. They are ready to do this now. They 
proofs—such as the more rapid growth of the free | want only a little more harmony of purpose 
States, the ruptures of ecclesiastical Federal|and a little more completeness of organization. 
Unions, and the demoralization and disorganiza-| These will result from only the least addition to 
tion of political parties. * the pressure of Slavery upon them. You are lend- 
Mr. President, [ have shown why it is that the | ing all that is necessary, and even more, in this 
Kansas question is attended by difficulties and | very act. But will the slave States agitate? Why? 
dangers only by way of preparation for the sub-| Because they have lost at last a battle that 
mission of my opinions in regard to the manner! they could not win, unwisely provoked, fought 
in which that question ought to be determined! with all the advangages of strategy and in- 
and settled. 1 think, with great deference to the | tervention, and on a field chosen by themselves. 
judgments of others, that the expedient, peaceful, | What would they gain? Can they compel Kan 
and right way to determine it, is to reverse the ex- | sas to adopt Slavery against her will? Would 
isting policy of intervention in favor of slave labor | it. be reasonable or just to do it, if they could? 
and slave States. It would be wise to restore the | Was negro servitude ever forced by the sword 
Missouri prohibition of Slavery in Kansas and Ne- | on any people that inherited the blood which cir- 
braska. There was peace in the Territories andj culates in our veins, and fhe sentiments which 
in the States until that great statute of Freedom | make us a free people? If they will agitate on 
was subverted. It is true that there were fre-| such a ground as this, then how, or when, by 
quent debates here on the subject of Slavery, | what concessions we can make, will they ever be 
and that there were profound sympathies among | satisfied? To what end would they agitate? It can 
the people, awakened by or responding to those! now be only to divide the Union. Will they not 
debates. But what was Congress instituted| need some fairer or more plausible excuse for a 
for but debate? What makes the American peo-| proposition so desperate? How would they im- 
ple to differ from all other nations, but this—that | prove their condition, by drawing down a certain 
while among them power enforces silence, here} ruin upon themselves? Would they gain any new 
all public questions are referred to debate, free| security for Slavery? Would they not hazard 
debate in Congress. Do youtell me that the Su-| securities that are invaluable? Sir, they who 
preme Court of the United States has removed | taik so idly, talk what they do not know them- 
the foundations of that great statute? I reply,| selves. No man when cool can promise what he 
that they have done no such thing; they could} will do when he shall be inflamed; no man in- 
not doit. They have remanded the negro man) flamed can speak for his actions when time and 
Dred Scott to the custody of his master. With! necessity shall bring reflection. Much less can 
that decree we have nothing here, at least nothing | any one speak for States in such emergencies. 
now, todo. This is the extent of the judgment But, I shall not insist, now, on so radieal a 
rendered, the extent of any judgment they coul! measure as the restoration of the Missouri pro- 
render. Already the pretended further decision | hibition. ] know how difficult it is for power to re- 
is subverted in Kansas. So it will be in every | linquish even a pernicious and suicidal policy all 
free, State and in every free Territory of the| at once. We may attain the same result, in this | 
United States. The Supreme Court, also, can re- | particular case of Kansas, without going back so 
verse its spurious judgment more easily than we | far. Go back only to the ground assumed in 1854, 
could reconcile the people to its usurpation. | the ground of popular sovereignty. Happily for 
Sir, the Supreme Court of the United States at- | the authors of that measure, the zealous and ener- 
tempts to command the people of the United | getic resistance of abuses practiced under it has 
States to accept the principles that one man can | so far been effective that popular sovereignty in 
own other men, and that they must guaranty the | Kansas may now be made a fact, and Liberty there 
inviolability of that false and pernicious property.| may be rescued from danger through its free ex- 
The people of the United States never can, and|ervise. Popular sovereignty is an epic of two 
they never will, accept principles so unconstitu-| parts. Part the first presents Freedom in Kansas 
tional and so abhorrent. Never,neyer. Let the} lost. Part the second, if you will so consent to 
Court recede. Whether it recede or not, we shall | write it; shall be Freedom in Kansas regained. It 
reorganize the Court, and thus reform its po-| is on this ground that I hail the eminent Senator 
litical sentiments end practices, and bring them| from Illinois [Mr. Dovezias] and his associates, 
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the distinguished Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
Sruart,} and the youthful, but most I 
Senator from Califorria, [Mr. Bropmricx.] The 
late Mr. Clay told us that Providence has many 
ways for saving nations. God forbid that I 
should consent to see Freedom wounded, because 
my own lead or even my own agency in saving 
it should be rejected. I will cheerfully co-ope- 
rate with these new defenders of this sacred cause 
in Kansas, and I will award them all due praise, 
when we shall have been successful; for their 
large share of merit in its deliverance. 

Will you tell me that it is difficult to induce the 
Senate and the House of Representatives to take 
that short backward step? On the contrary, the 
hardest task that an Executive dictator ever set, 
or parliamentary manager ever undertook, is to 
prevent this very step from being taken. Let 
the President take off his hand, and the bow, 
bent so long, and held to its tension by so 
hard a pressure, will relax, and straighten itself 
at once. 

Consider now, if you please, the consequences 
of your refusal. If you attempt to coerce Kan- 
sas into the Union, under the Lecompton Consti- 
tution, the people of that Territory will resort 
to civil war. You are pledged to put down 
that revolution by the sword. Will the people 
listen to your voice amid the thunders of your 
cannon? Let but one drop of the blood of a free 
citizen be shed there, by the Federal army, and 
the countenance of every representative of a free 
State, in either House of Congress, will blanch, 
and his tongue will refuse to utter the vote neces- 
sary to sustain the army in the butchery of his 
fellow- citizens. 

Practically, you have already one intestine and 
Territorial war. A war against Brigham Young 
in Utah. Oan you carry on two, and confine the 
strife within the Territories?) Can you win both? 
A wise nation will never provoke more than 
one enemy at one time. I know that you argue 
that the Free State men of Kansas are impracti- 
cable, factious, seditious?.. Answer me_ three 
questions: Are they not a majority, and so pro- 
claimed by the people of Kansas? Is not this 
quarrel, for the right of governing themselves, 

conceded by the Federal Coustitution? Is the 

tyranny of forcing a hateful Government upon 
them, less intolerable than three cents impost 
on a pound of tea, or five cents stamp duty on a 
promissory note? You say that they can change 
this Lecompton Constitution when it shall once 
have been forced upon them. Let it be aban- 
doned now. What guaranty can you give 
against your own intervention to prevent that 
future change? What security can you give 
for your own adherence to the construction of 
the Constitution which you adopt, from expe- 
diency, to-day? What better is a Constitution 
than a by-law of a corporation, if it may be forced 
on a State to-day, and rejected to-morrow, in 
derogation of its own express inhibition ? 

I perceive, Mr. President, that, in the way 
of argument, I have passed already from the 
ground of expediency, on which I was standing, 
to that of right and justice. Among all our 
refinements of constitutional learning, one prin- 
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there is no Power can resist you. 


cipie, one fundamental principle, has been faith- 
fully preserved, namely: That the new States 
must come voluntarily into the Union; they must 
not be forced into it. ‘Unite or Die,” was, the 
motto addressed to the States in the time of the 
Revolution. Though Kansas should perish, she 
cannot be brought into the Union by force. 


. So long as the States shall come in by free 
consent, their admission will be an act of union, 
and this will be a Confederacy. Whenever they 
shall be brought in by fraud or force, their ad- 
mission will be an act of consolidation, and the 
nation, ceasing to be a Confederacy, will become 
in reality an Empire. All our elementary in- 
struction is wrong, or else this change of the 
Constitution will subvert the liberties of the 
American people. 

You argue the consent of Kansas from docu- 
mentary proofs, from her foreed and partial ac- 
quiescence, under your tyrannical rule, from elec- 
tions fraudulently conducted, from her own con- 
tumacy, and from your own records, made up 
here against her. I answer the whole argument 
at once: Kansas protests here, and stands, by 
your own confession, in an attitude of rebellion 
at home, to resist the annexation which you con- 
tend she is soliciting at your hands. 

Sir, if your proofs were a thousand times 
stronger, I would not hold the people of Kansas 
bound by them. They all are contradicted by 
stern fact. A people can be bound by no ac- 
tion conducted in their name, and pretending 
to their sanction, unless they enjoy perfect -free- 
dom and safety in giving that consent. You have 
held the people of Kansas in duress from the 
first hour of their attempted organization as a 
community. To crown this duress by an act, at 
once forcing Slavery on them, which they hate, 
and them into a union with you, on terms which 
they abhor, would be but to illustrate anew, and 
on a orand scale, the maxim— 


“Prosperum et felix scelus, virtus vocatur.” 


Mr. President, it is an occasion for joy and 
triumph, when a community that has gathered it- 
self together under circumstances of privation and 
exile, and proceeded through a season of Territo- 
rial or provincial dependence on distant central 
authority, becomes a State, in the full enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty, and rises into the 
dignity of amember of this Imperial Union. But, 
in the case of Kansas, her whole existence has 
been, and it yet is, a trial, a tempest a chaosy— 
and now you propose to ‘make her ‘nuptials a 
celebration of the funeral of her freedom. The 
people of Kansas are entitled to save that free- 
dom, for they have won it back when it had been 
wrested from them by invasion and usurpation, 
Sir, you are greatand strong. On this continent 
On any other, 
thereis hardly a Power that would not reluctant- 
ly engage with you—but you can never, never 
conquer Kansas. Your power, like a throne 
which is built of pine boards, and covered with 
purple, is weakness, except it be defended by a 
people confiding in yca, because satisfied that 
you are just, and grateful for the freedom that, 
under you, they enjoy. 
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Sir, in view, once more, of this subject of 
Slavery, [ submit that our own dignity requires 
that we shall give over this champerty with 
slaveholders, which we practice in prescribing 
acquiescence in their rule as a condition of toler- 
ation of self-government in the Territories. We 
are defeated in it. We may wisely give it up, 
and admit Kansas as a free State, since she will 
consent to be admitted only in that character. 

Mr. President, if 1 could at all suppose it de- 
sirable or expedient to enlarge the field of siave 
labor, and of slaveholding sw ay, in this Republic, I 
should nevertheless maintain that it is wise to 
relinquish the effort to sustain Slavery in Kan- 
sas. The question, in regard to that Territory, 
has risen from a*private one about Slavery as a 
domestic institution, to one of Slavery as a 
national policy. At every step, you have been 
failing. Will you go on still further, ever con- 
fident, and yet ever unsuccessful? 

I believe, sir, to some extent, in the isothermal 
theory. I think there are regions, beginning at 
the North pole, and stretching southward, where 
Slavery will die out soon, if it be planted; and I 
know, too well, that in the tropics, and to some 
extent northward of them, Slavery lives long, 
and is hard to extirpate. But I cannot find a 
certain boundary. [am sure, however, that 36° 
80’ is too far north. I think it is a movable 
boundary, and that every year it advances to- 
wards a more southern parallel. 

But is thére just now a real want of a new 
State for the employment of slave labor? I see 
and feel the need of room for a pew State to be 
assigned to free labor, of room for such a new 
State almost every year. I think I see how it 
arises. Free white men abound in this country, 
and in Europe, and even in Asia. Economically 
speaking, their jabor is cheap—there is a surplus 
of it. Under improved conditions of society, life 
grows longer, and men multiply faster. Wars, 
which sometimes waste them, grow less frequent 
and less destructive. Invention is continually 
producing machines and engines, artificial labvor- 
ers, crowding them from oue field of industry to 
another—ever more from the Eastern regions of 
this continent to the West, ever more from the 
overcrowded Hastern continent to the prairies 
and the wildernesses in our own. But [ do-not 
see any such overflowing of the ‘African slave 
population in this country, even, where it is 
unresisted. ree labor has been obstructed in 
Kansas. There are, nevertueless, 56,000 or 60,000 
freemen gathered there already; gathered there 
within four years. Slave labor has been free to 
importation. There are only 100 to 200 slaves 
there. To settle and occupy a new slave State 
anywhere is, part passu, to depopulate Old slave 
States. Whence, then, are the supplies of slaves 
to come,and how? Only by reviving the African 
slave trade. But this is forbidden. Visionaries 
dream that the prohibition can be repealed. The 
dea is insane. <A Republic of thirty millions of 
freemen, with a free white laboring population so 
dense as already to crowd on subsistence, to be 
brought to import négroes from Africa to sup- 
plant them as cultivators, and so to subject them- 
selves to starvation Though Africa is yet un- 
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organized, and unable to protect itself, still it has 
already exchanged, in a large degree, its wars to 
make slaves, and its commerce in slaves, for 
legitimate agriculture and trade. All European 
States are interested in the civilization of that 
continent, and they will not consent that we 
shall arrest it. The Christian church cannot 
be forced back two centuries, and be made to 
sanction the African slave trade as a missionary 
enterprise. 

very nation has always some ruling idea, 
which, however, changes with the several stages 
of its development. A ruling idea of the colonies 
on this continent, two hundred years ago, was 
labor to subdue and reclaim nature. Then Afri- 
can Slavery was seized and employed as an aux- 
iliary, under a seeming. necessity. That idea 
has ceased forever. It has given place to a new 
one. Aggrandizement of the nation, not indeed 
as it once was, to make a small State great, 
but to make a State already great the great- 
est of all States. It still demands Jabor, but it 
is no longer the ignorant labor of barbarians, 
but labor perfected by knowledge and _ skill, 
and combination with all the scientific principles 
of mechanism. It demands, not the labor of 
slaves, which needs to be watched and defended, 
but voluntary, enlightened labor, stimulated by 
interest, affection, and ambition. It needs that 
every man shall own the land he tills ; that every 
head shall be fit for the helmet, and every hand 
fit for the sword, and every mind ready and qual- 
fied for counsel. To attempt to aggrandize a 
cuuntry with slaves for its inhabitants, would be 
to try to make a large body of empire with feeble 
sinews and empty veins. 

Mr. President, the expansion of territory to 
make slave States will only fail to be a great 
crime, because it is impracticable, and therefore 
will turn out to be a stupendous imbecility. <A 
free republican Government, like this, notwith- 
standing all its constitutional checks, cannot 
long resist and counteract the progress of socie- 
ty. Slavery, wherever and whenever, and in 
whatsoever form it exists, is exceptional, local, 
and short-lived. Freedom is the common right, 
interest, and ultimate destiny, .of all mankind. 
All other nations have already abolished, or are 
about abolishing, Slavery. Doesthis fact mean 
nothing? All parties in this country that have 
tolerated the extension of Slavery, except one, 
has perished for that error already. That last 
one—the Democratic party—is hurrying on, irre- 
trievably, toward the same fate. All Adminis- 
trations that have avowed this policy have gone 
down dishonored for that cause, except the pres- 
ent one. <A pit deeper and darker still is open- 
ing to receive this Administration, because it 
sins more deeply than its predecessors. There 
is a meaning in all these facts, which it becomes 
us to study well. The nation has advanced 
another stage; it has reached the point where 
intervention, by the Government, for Slavery and 
slave States, will no longer be tolerated. Free 
labor has at last apprehended its rights, its in- 
terests, its power, and its destiny, and is organi- 
zing itself to assume the government of the Re- 
public. It will henceforth meet you boldly and 
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resolutely here; it will meet you everywhere, in 
the Territories or out of them, wherever you may 
go to extend Slavery. It hag driven you back in 
California and in Kansas; it will invade you soon 
in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, and 
Texas. It will meet you in Arizona, in Central 
America, and even in Cuba. The invasion will be 
not merely harmiess, but beneficent, if you yield 
seasonably to its just and moderated demands. It 
proved so in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the other slave States, which have al- 
ready yielded in that way to its advances. You 
may, indeed, get a start under or near the tropics, 
and seem safe for a time, but it will be only a 
short time. Even there you will found States 
only for free labor to maintain and occupy. The 
interest of the white races demands the ultimate 
emancipation of all men. Whether that con- 
summation shall be allowed to take effect, with 
needful and wise precautions against sudden 
change and disaster, or be hurried on by vio- 
lence, is all tha®remains for you to decide. For 
the failure of your system of slave labor through- 
out the Republic, the responsibility will rest not 
on the agitators you condemn, or on the political 
parties you arraign, or even altogether on your- 

selves, but it will be due to the inherent error of 
the system itself, and to the error which thrusts 
it forward to oppose and resist the destiny, not 
more of the African than that of the white races. 
The white man needs this continent to labor 
upon. His head is clear, his arm is strong, and 
his necessities are fixed. He must and will have 
it. To secure it, he will oblige the Government 
of the United States to abandon intervention in 
favor of slave labor and slave States, and go 
backward forty years, and resume the original 
policy of intervention in favor of free labor and 
free States. The fall of the castle of San Juan 
d’Ulloa determined the fate of Mexico, although 
sore sieges and severe pitched battles intervened 
before the capture of the capital of the Aztecs. 
The defeats yon have encountered in California 
and in Kansas determine the fate of the principle 
for which you have been contending. It is for 
yourselves, not for us, to decide how long and 
through what further mortifications and disas- 
ters the contest shall be protracted, before Free- 
dom shall enjoy her already assured triumph. 
I would have it ended now, and would have the 
wounds of society bound up and healed. But this 
can be done only in one.way. It cannot be dane 
by offering further resistance, nor by any eva- 
sion or partial surrender, nor by forcing Kansas 
into the Union as a slave State, against her will, 
leaving her to cast off Slavery afterwards, as she 
best may; nor by compelling Minnesota and Ore- 
gon to wait, and wear the humiliating costume 
of Territories at the doors of Congress, until the 
people of Kansas, or their true defenders here, 
shall be brougkt to dishonorable compromises. 
It can be done only by the simple and direct ad- 
mission of the three new States as free States, 
without qualification, condition, reservation, or 
compromise, and by the abandonment of all fur- 
ther attempts to extend Slavery under the Fede- 
ral Constitution. You have unwisely pushed 
the controversy so far, that only these broad con- 


cessions will now be accepted by the interest of 
free labor and free States. For myself, 1 see this 
fact, perhaps, the more distinctly now, because 
I have so long foreseen it.. I can therefore 
counsel nothing less than those concessions. I 
know the hazards I incur in taking this position. 
I know how men and parties, now earnest, and 
zealous, and bold, may yet fall away from me, as 
the controversy shall wax warm, and alarms and 
dangers, now unlooked for, shall stare them in 
the face, as men and parties, equally earnest, 
bold, and zealous, have done, in like circum- 
stances, before. But it is the same position I 
took in the case of California, eight years ago. 
It is the same I maintained on the great occa- 
sion of the organization of Kansas and Nebraska, 
four years ago. Time and added experience 
have vindicated it since, and I assume it again, to 
be maintained to the last, with confidence, that 
it will be justified, ultimately, by the country 
and by the civilized world. You may refuse to 
yield it now, and for a short period, but your re- 
fusal will only animate the friends of Freedom 
with the courage and the resolution, and pro- 
duce the union among them, which alone are ne- 
cessary, on their part, to attain the position it- 
self simultaneously with the impending over- 
throw of the existing Federal Administration and 
the constitution of a new and more independent 
Congress. 

Mr. President, this expansion of the empire of 
free white men is to be conducted through the 
process of admitting new States, aad not other- 
wise. The white man, whether you consent or 
not, will make the States to be admitted, and he 
will make them all free States. We must admit 
them, and admit them all free; otherwise, 
they will become independent and foreign States, 
constituting a new empire to contend with us for 
the continent. To admit them is a simple, easy, 
and natural policy. It is not new to us, or 
to our times. It began: with the voluntary 
union of the first thirteen. It has continued 
to go-on, overriding all resistance, ever since. 
It will go on until the ends of the continent 
are the borders of our Union. Thus we be- 
come co-laborers with our fathers, and even 
with our posterity throughout: many ages. 
After times, contemplating the whole vast 
structure, completed and perfected, will for- 
get the dates, and the eras, and the individu- 
alities, of the builders in their successive genera~ 
tions. It will be one great Republic, founded by 
one body of benefactors. I wonder that the 
President of the United States undervalues the 
Kansas question, when it is a part of a transaction 
so immense and sublime. Far from sympathizing 
with him in his desire to depreciate it, and to be 
rid of it, I felicitate myself on my humble rela- 
tion to it, for | know that Heaven cannot grant 
nor man desire a more favorable occasion to ac- 
quire fame, than ke enjoys who is engaged in 
laying the foundations of a great empire; and I © 
know, also, that while mankind have often dei- 
fied their benefactors, no nation has eyer yet 
bestowed honors on the memories of the founders 
of Slavery. ) ; 

I have always believed, Mr. President, that 


this glorious Federal Constitution of ours is 
adapted to the inevitable expansion of the empire 
which I have so feebly presented. It has been 
perverted often by misconstruction, and it has 
yet to be perverted many times, and widely, here- 
after; but it has inherent strength and vigor 
that will cast off all the webs which the ever. 
changing interests of classes may weave around 
it. If it fail us now, it will, however, not be 
our fault, but because an inevitable crisis, like 
that of youth, or of manhood, is to be encoun- | 





tered by a constitution proved in that case to 
be inadequate to the trial. I amy sure that 
no patriot, who views the subject as I do, 
could wish to evade or delay the trial. By de- 
lay we could only extend Slavery, at the most, 
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throughout the Atlantic region of the continent. 
The Pacific slope is free, and it always must and 
will be free. The mountain barriers that sepa- 
rate us from that portion of our empire are quite 
enough to alienate us too widely, possibly to sep- 
arate us too soon. Let us only become all slave- 
holding States on this side of those barriers, while 
only free States are organig@d and perpetuated on 
the other side, and then indeed there will come 
a division of the great American family into 
two nations, equally ambitious for complete 
control over the continent, and a conflict be- 
tween them, over which the world will mourn, 
as the greatest and last to be retrieved of all 
the calamities that have ever befallen the human 
race. 
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HON. CHARLES W. 


UPHAM, OF MASS., 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 10, 1854, 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. UPHAM said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: In taking the floorat this time, 
after the body has been in session nine hours and 
a half, 1 can assure the committee that it is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to me to make a continued 
demand upon their already exhausted attention. 
Having understood, in the earlier stages of the 
discussion, from the friends of the bill, that an 
Opportunity would be given to all to speak upon 
the question, ! have not allowed myself to bein the 
way of gentlemen who were impatient to express 
their sentiments, and should not now engage in 
the debate, were [ not under an impression tha: 
some points, vital to the argument, have not as 
yet been adequately developed. The question 
ought not to be brought to a final vote without a 
full comprehension of its real merits, of all its ele- 
ments, of its origin, history, bearings, and effects 
The preéminently distinguished member from 
Missouri [Mr. Benton] has touched briefly upon 
the line of argument which I propose, at some 
length, to spread out and enforce. The learned 
gentleman from Virginia, who first addressed. the 
committee to-day, [Mr. Barzy,]alsoadduced some 
important facts in support of the views which I 
propose to exhibit. : 

I hold, sir, that this bill contemplates, and will, 
if it becomes a law, constitute a radical and vital 
change in the policy upon which the Union of 
these States was originally formed, and by which 
its affairs have been administered throughout its 
entire history. It will be an abandonment of the 
course that has been pursued from the first. The 
country will swing from her moorings, and we 
shall embark, with all the precious interests, all 
the glorious recollections, and all the magnificent 
prospects of this vast republican empire, upon 
an untraversed, unknown, and, it may well be 
feared, stormy, if not fatal sea. 

In order to justify and illustrate this view of the 
proposed attempt to repeal the Missouri comipro- 
mise,1 shall compress into the narrowest possible 
compass, as the short hour allowed compels, an 
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historical statement of the policy upon which the 
American Union was founded, to which it has 
adhered through every period of its existence, 
which the fathers believed, and found to be, abso- 
'lutely necessary, and which their sons have faith- 
| fully,maintained and solemnly reiterated in each 
| successive generation. . 

The idea of a Federal Union, that is, of a con- 
federation of political communities, each still pre- 
Serving its distinct existence, was first developed 
on a limited sphere, and in a very imperfect way, 
by the New England Colonies, at an early stage 
of their existence. It was recommended by 
William Penn in 1700, particularly delineated by 
Daniel Coxe, an eminent colonial politician of New 
Jersey, in 1722, in his very curious book, entitled 
“*A description of Carolana, by the Spanish called 
Florida, by the French La Louisiane, with a 
map of Carolana, and the river Meschacerbe,”’ 
and first reduced to practice, on a large scale, by 
Benjamin Franklin. He urged it in publications 
in the Philadelphia Gazette, enforced in his usual 
style of practical wisdom and sagacity, and illus- 
trated by a wood cut, representing a snake sep- 
arated into several parts, with this motto, *‘ Join 
or die.”? He succeeded in getting a Congress con- 
vened at Albany, at which delegates from seven 
Colonies were present, that is, New Hampshire, 

' Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

This first attempt of a general North American 
Pina occurred in 1754—just one hundred years 
ago. Nothing of importance immediately resulted 
from the meeting, except the idea which it sug- 
gested to the general sense of the country, that 
such a union was practicable. / 

As the revolutionary warcame on, the Colonies, 
rising to the great encounter, at once resorted to 
a Confederation. While the war continued the — 
external pressure kept them together; but the 
moment that pressure was removed, it became 
evident thatit would be difficult, if not impossible, 

} to hold them together. 

The historical fact that the institution of slavery 

was, at that time, the great obstacle in the way of 






union, is what | desire, as the first point in my 
argument, to Impress upon the committee. 

We sometimes hear the sentiment expressed, 
that the excitement and disturbance produced by 
the.slavery question is of recent or modern 
growth. This is an error, and it is an error vital 
to the question before us. As much agitation and 
as much difficulty were occasioned by it, at the 
time to which | am referring, to say the least, as 
in ourday. Resistance against foreign oppression 
naturally led to the consideration of oppression at 
home, and a movement resulting in its abolition, 
wherever it, could easily be dene, was quickly 
brought to a head, anda broad line of distinction 
was soon drawn between the States that retained, 
and those which had abolished, the institution. 
At the period of the formation of the Constitution 
this distinction threatened to. present.an, insur- 
mountable obstacle to the establishment of a per- 
manent union. Ay 

In his notes of the debates of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, Robert Yates, a delegate in that 
body from the State of New York, quotes Mr. 
Madison as having used this language: 

‘sThe great danger to our General Government is the 
great southern and northern interests of the continent being 
opposed to each other. Look atthe votes in Congress, and 
most/ofthem stand divided by the geography of the coun- 
try, notaccording to the size-of the. States,?? 

The conflict between the two sections of the 
country has never reached:a greater height than 
in that very convention. I: believe the nearest 


approach to an absolute rupture, in-our day, was; 


a fewsyears ago, when’ Delegates in these’ Halls 
from the South threatened, in a certain event, to 
withdraw from their seats, return to their. several 
States, and set up for themselves. 

Mr. Madison informs us.that the following pas- 
sage took place in the.convention.of 1787, on the 


12h of July, 1787, on the question of the basis of 


representation of the southern or slaveholding 
States in the popular branch of Congress: 


“ Mr. Davie, a delegate from North Carolina, said’¢ it 
was high time now to speak out. He saw that it was meant 
by:some gentlemen, to deprive the southern States of any 
share of representation for their blacks. 
North Carolina would never confederate’ on any terms 
that did not rate them, at least, as three:fifths.. If the 
eastern States meant, therefore, to.exclude them altogether, 
the business was at an end.’ 


**Gouverneur~ Morris, a delegate from Pennsylvania, | 


said, in reply, that ‘he came here to form a compact for 
the:good of America. 
States.. He hopedand believed that all. would: enter into 
such acompact, If they would not, he was ready to join 
with any States that would.’ 

Whoever examines the Madison papers, and 
other memorials of that day, will admit, at once, 
that the struggle between the two sections was as, 
strenuous then asit has ever been, and will concede 
the next point I desire to make in my present ar- 


ene namely, that the Constitution never could: 
ave been adopted by the States, or even framed’ 


by the convention; the present Government could 
not have been established, nor even the Confeder- 
ation long been maintained, had not certain com- 
pacts and matual engagements been arranged and 
solemnly agreed to, to be forever, binding between 
and upon the two creat sections. 


I now desire, Mr. Chairman, in the spirit of 


calm and impartial history, to present to the com- 


mittee a brief statement, of those. compacts and 


engagements—compacts and engagements, sir, 
upon which the Union and Constitution were then 


He was sure that ' 


He was ready to do so: with. all the. 





founded—under which we have grown to our pres 
ent greatness as a first rate power—by virtue of 
which a comprehensive patriotism, even now, in 
|this moment of controversy, binding our hearts 
together on this floor as the representatives of one 
| mighty people, has warmed into a generous, en- 
during, and noble passian, but all of which, as I 
| shall finally show, you are about to eradicate and 
cast away forever by the passage of this bill. 

At the close of the revolutionary war, after a 
‘sharp and persevering contest, and the failure of 
some. other proposed methods of valuation, it was 
agreed, in the old Congress, on the Ist of April, 





1783, in apportioning the general burdens upon — 
| the different- States, to adopt population as. the — 


basis, and count only three fifths of the slaves. 
On the final question establishing this ratio of slave 
enumeration, Rhode Island voted no. Massachu- 
setts was divided.» All the other States voted aye. 

This was the first compromise ever made between 
the slaveholding and the free States. 

On the Ist of March, 1784, Virginia executed a 
cession to the United States of her territory north 
and west of the Ohio river, comprising an area 
greater than all that remained to her, that is, 
greater than the present. States of Virginia and 
Kentucky. The other States having proprietary 


interests there followed the wise and liberal ex- 


ample. of Virginia. ‘The whole territory north- 
west of the Ohio river thus became the common 


property of the United’ States in Congress ‘as- 


‘sembled. It was all the territory they then pos- 


sessed in common, and all that any one imagined; 


at that time, they ever would possess. 


The possession of territory in common is cen+ 


trary to the genius of our Federal Union, and 
necessarily involves the two sections of the coun- 


tryin conflict. The question is—not whether slave 


‘labor shall go with free labor on equal terms into’ 
the common territory, but—it being well under- 
stood then, and as all subsequent experience has 
‘constantly demonstrated, that they cannot possi- 
bly both go, as one or the other must necessarily 
‘be excluded—whether the territory shall be oceu- 
pied by free labor or by slave labor. ‘The issue 
was at once made. 
‘between the two sections which form of labor 


should cecupy and possess the Northwest Terri- f 


tory. The struggle continued for years with uns 
abated energy and determination, and never could 
have been arrested, had nota compromise, in the 
‘nature of a solemn and perpetual compact, been 
agreed upon by the parties. 

In order that this great compromise, which was 
the basis on which the American Union was con- 
structed—the only basis upon which a Union 
could have been formed, but which the Nebraska 
‘bill not only violates, but utterly repudiates in 
‘express terms—may be understood, 1 must be 
‘allowed, at this point, to go somewhat into detail! 
~ Fmmediately after the Northwest Territory had 


| become the property of the United States, in Con- 
gress ‘assembled, that body applied itself to pro+ 
. Reports — 
and bills‘were brought in for the managementand” | 


vide for its settlement and organization. 


A struggle forthwith arose: 


disposal of its lands, and for the institution of” 


‘civil and political society among those who might 
“settle upon them. On the Ist of March, 1784, the | 
very day of the cession from Virginia, a com=- 


mittee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, of that 
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‘State, Chase of Maryland, and Howell of Rhode’ 





Island, reported a plan for the temporary govern- 
ment of the Western;Territory. ‘The report was 
written by Jefferson, and contained the following 
provision: 

“After the year 1800 of the. Christian era, there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servgtude in any ofthe said 
‘States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereo 
the party shall have been duly convicted to have been per- 
‘ponally guilty.”? — 

‘On the 19th of April, 1784, this proposition of 
Mr. Jefferson was voted down. On the 16th of 
March, 1785, Rufus King,a Delegate from New 
York, renewed the proposition, but it met a sim- 
ilar fate. Any one who examines the Journals, 
will see that the question thus raised, namely, 
‘whether slaveholders should be allowed to go into 
the common territorial possessions of the United 
States carrying that species of property with them, 
and holding it there, defied the solution of the old 
Congress, and that for three long years, in unin- 
termitted session, that body made no approaches 
whatéver towards its settlement; the two sections 
of the country stood arrayed in unwavering and 
immutable opposition to each other. 

In the mean time the Confederation was grow- 
ing more and more feeble and inadequate to its 
objects every day. The experiment of a Gov- 
ernment erfibracing all the States, under an effi- 
‘cient Administration, was evidently beginning to 
fail. In this crisis a convention was called to 
‘devise a firmer union, and organize a government 
“that would hold the States together, and save the 
country from dismemberment and ruin. 

The convention assembled in Philadelphia on 
the 14th of May, 1787. The Congress of the Con- 
‘federation was sitting at the same time in New 

York. 

The antagonism -between the slaveholding and 
free States was found to be as irreconcilable and 
‘immitigable in the convention asin the Congress. 
it'soon became evident that neither body could 
solve the problem. 

The question of the estimate to be made of slaves, 
‘and which, in reference to taxation, had been ad- 
justed in the manner I have described several years 
before in the old Congress, came up again in the 
convention in another bearing. It was necessary 
‘to arrange a basis for a House of Representa- 
tives. It was admitted that population was the 
only practicable measure that could be devised; 
gnd the question was, how shall slaves be counted 
m apportioning representation in the House? 
When taxes were to be apportioned upon popula- 
tion in the old Congress, the southern delegates 
had maintained that slaves were mere preperty, 
not persons, and therefore not to be counted at all. 
The northern delegates had contended, on the 
other hand, that they were not property, but per- 
sons; and that, therefore, they all ought to be 
counted. But when, in the convention, political 
power was to be apportioned in a House of Rep- 
resentatives, both ‘sections at once reversed posi- 
tions. The South contended that slaves were 

ersons, and ought all to be counted; and the 
North insisted that they were mere property, and 
ought not to be counted at all!- Both sides ad- 
hered to their ground with unyielding pertinacity. 
Months passed after months, but no progress was 
made in the work of conciliation—nothing was 
settled, and nothing touching at all the points of 
difference appeared to be in the way of approach- 
ing a settlement. 














| 


|-yet revealed—perhaps never will be. 





‘The two bodiescontinued their unavailing labora | 
—the old Congress in New York, the convention 
in Philadelphia. The great obstacle to gn adjust- — 
ment was the very question now before us. ‘The 
slave States claimed the right of going with)their 
institution into the Northwest Territory. Icdo 
not think that any one then took the ground of - 
‘squatter sovereignty.’? That is a discovery of 
the political luminaries of our day. But the gen- 
eral right, upon the principles of equal justice, 
contended for by my honorable friend from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Kerr,] of aslaveholder to go with 
his slaves into the common unoccupied territory 
of the Union, was persisted in by the southern 
delegates; and, surely, with as good reason then 
asnow. The largest part of that, common terri- 
tory originally belonged to Virginia. She had 
just ceded it, as a free. gift, to the United States. 
[It was hard to deny to Virginians the right of | 
crossing their own Ohio to its opposite bank, into 
what buta few days before had been their own 
territory, with their personal and domestic prop- 
erty. But the people of the free States were then 
resolved, as. I believe they now are, and trust the 
ever will be, that this continent shall not be envel- 
oped in slavery, and that a limit shall be put to its 
extension. ‘The controversy was irreconcilable. 

I maintain, looking at the subject not as a‘poli- 
ticiay, but'as a historian, that the Constitution 
could not have been formed, the Confederation 
could not have been preserved, and the States 
could not have continued under one government, 
had not a compromise in the nature of a compact | 
been made. Such a compromise or compact was 
made. ‘It is‘the basis upon Wwhich«the Constitu- 
tion was constructed, and on which it has ‘stood — 
from that day to this, but which the bill before us - 
proposes to repudiate, repeal, annul, and over- , 
throw. ee 

The secret history of the transaction is not | 
The facts, 
et known, are these: On‘ the — 


/ 


so far as they are 


| 9th of July, 1787, in the old Congress, the ‘sub-" 


| 


the very next day after it had been reported, they 


ject of the establishment of a civil governmentin — 
the Northwest Territory was again taken up, and — 
referred to a committee of five, of which Mr. 
Nicholas, of Virginia, was chairman,and Nathan © 
Dane, of Massachusetts, a member. On the‘llth 
of July, only two days afterwards, this committee | 
reported the celebrate! instrument since knowg. 
as the ** Ordinance of 1787.’’ It contains the’ 
clause forbidding the extension of slavery into | 
that Territory—the very clause, substantially, 
which Thomas Jefferson had endeavored in vain 
to persuade the same body to adopt; which Rufus: 
King had also advocated in vain; and which, for’ 
more than three years, the slaveholding represent-. 
atives had constantly resisted, with prompt and 
inflexible determination and unanimity. But now, 

















unanimously and instantly accepted and agreed 
to it—every Southern vote stands recorded in th H 
affirmative; indeed, every vote, North and South” 
except that of a single delegate from New York. 
Robert Yates. ' 

Why this sudden, utter, and universal change, 
It was because there was attached to the rir tkey 
tion an obligation on the part of the States tha 
might be formed within the Territory, to permi 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves—an idea ne 
broached before in either. the Congress or the con 
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vention, and not known to the law of nations or 
the comity of States. It was evidently the con- 
sideration offered by the free States to the slave 
States, and accepted by the latter, as an equiva- 
lent for their relinguishment of their claim of right 
to carry their institution into any part of the com- 
mon territorial possessions of the United States. 
This arrangement at once removed all obstacles 
out of the way of establishing a union under the 
Constitution; forthwith everything went on har- 
moniously and rapidly towards a satisfactory ad- 
justment of every question in the Congress and in 
the convention, Without further delay, it was ad- 
mitted, all around, thatthe measure adopted, when 
burdens were to be imposed, was no more and no 
less than just, when power was to be distributed, 
and the three fifths ratio was agreed to, in the 
enumeration ofslaves in the population basis of this 
House. ‘The grant of power to Congress to pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves after 1808, and to 
levy a tax upon them in the mean time, was also 
agreed to. The South relinquished all claim to 
carry slavery into new territory, thereby putting 
limits to its spread, and consented to allow a limit 
to be put to it, in time, by authorizing the impor- 
tation of slaves to be taxed, and, after a specified 
date, prohibited. The consideration paid by the 
free States to the slave States for these conces- 
sions and restrictions, was agreeing to allow that 
species of property the special privilege of repre- 
sentation, and to suffer the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves. mie nh ty 
But this latter obligation stands in particular and 
Special relation to the non-extension of slavery. 
It is the equyalent paid by the free States to the 
slave States, in consideration of the abandonment 
by the slave States of all claim to extend their 


_ slavery beyond their own limits. 


The two ideas are inseparably linked together 
in the ordinance of 1787. 


S¢ Article the sizth—There shall be neither ‘slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than 
in punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted: Provided ulways, That any person escap- 
ing into the same, from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any oue of the original States, such fugitive may 
be Jawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming 
his or her labor or service as aforesaid.?? 


So far as States might rise within the limits of 
the Northwest Territory, the arrangement was 
made unalterable and perpetual by the express 
language of the ordinance. 

 Itis hereby ordained and declared by the authority afore- 

said, That the following articles shall be considered as ar- 
ticles of compact between the original States and the peo- 


ple and States in the said Territory, and forever remain 
unalterable, unless by common consent.’ 


The Constitution of the United States impressed 


_ the seal of its sanctity and inviolability upon this 


compact by ordaining (art vi, Ist paragraph) that 
*Sengagements entered into”’ before its adoption, 
*‘should be as valid against the United States, 
under this Constitution, as under the Confedera- 
tion.”’ 

IT hold, Mr, Chairman, that no man can study 


' carefully the proceedings of that day, without 


being compelled to the conclusion, that the real bar- 
gain, compromise, compact between the two great 
sections, was, that the South would notattempt to 
carry slavery into new territory, and the North 
would extend a certain degree of protection over 
that species of property where it then was, and 





so long as it might last, particularly in allowing 
the recovery of fugitive slaves within the limits 
of the free States. . 

It is true that but one side of this bargain or 
contract was received into the written text of the 
Constitution. The reason of thisis obvious. The 
consideration paid by the South, that is, the re- 
linquishment of tne common territorial posses- 
sions of the Union to freedom, was. already fully 
executed and discharged. Slavery was restricted 
from ever entering the Northwest Territory, by 
solemn compact, underlying the Constitution, and 
made forever binding by its express provisions. 
The matter was forever settled and wholly dis- 
posed of, and there was no occasion to insert it in 
the Constitution. But the consideration agreed 
to by the free States, was to find its execution in 
the indefinite future, and was to bind them 
through all subsequent time—namely, the obliga- 
tion to suffer the reclamation of fugitive slaves— 
and that, with propriety, was inserted into the 
text of the Constitution. No one then dreamed 
that there would or could be any other territory, 
owned in common, than the territory northwest 
of the Ohio, and the Constitution contains no 
provision and no authority for the acquisition or 
the possession of any other territory. 

The committee will perceive that the views I 
entertain of the subject, whose history I have an- 
alyzed and spread out to their contemplation, lead 
me to regard every attempt by the slave States to 
extend their institution into new territory, as vio- 
lating and destroying the moral force of the com- 
pact by which the fugitive slave provision of the 
Constitution. was made binding upon the free 
States. 

The committee will suffer me to say that, per- 
haps, | should not have felt constrained to enter 
into this protracted debate, had I not conceived the 
district which I represent on this floor to be par- 
ticularly responsible for the great compromise, or 
interchange of equivalent obligations, between the 
North and South, on which, as I have shown, the 
Union and the Constitution rest. Massachusetts 
was represented in the old Congress, in July, 1787, 
by but two delegates, both of whom resided almost 
in sight from my doors—Samuget Houten, of 
Danvers, afterwards a member of this House, 
under the Constitution, and Narwan Dang, of 
Beverly. The unsurpassed legal learning of the 
latter enabled him to draft the immortal ordinance 


a 


of 1787, in its final shape, as one of the committee . 


of five that reported it. He was responsible for 
the arrangement that terminated the conflict be- 
tween the two sections of the Union. Besides 
them there was another distinguished person, 
whose name sheds lustre upon the annals of the 
county in which | reside, and the district I have 
the honor to represent in this House. Manas- 
sEH CuTLerR, of Flamilton, Massachusetts, was. 
in New York, at the time,in attendance upon the 
old Congress, and urging the settlement of the 
territorial question. He had before become deeply 
interested in the settlement of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. It has been well said, that beneath the 
shelter of the covered wagon, in which he started 
from his village home in Massachusetts to found 
Marietta, the Imperial State of Ohio was wrapped 
up. He was indeed a remarkable man—having 
adorned, in the course of his extraordinary life, 
each of the three learned professions. After the 








establishment of the Constitutiun, he became a 
member of this House, from the district I repre- 
sent. Asa naturalist and a man of general science, 
he has had few superiors in our history. He was 
truly a philosopher and a patriarch. He was 
more than a statesman. He was the founder of 
a State. The sixth section of the ordinance of 
1787 was, I have no doubt, the result, in part, 
of his exertions; and, as his successor on this 
floor, I have felt it my duty to explain it in this 
debate. 

But I must hasten on to the subsequent epochs in 
our constitutional history at which compromises 
or compacts were. made between the two great 
sections. [ shall not enter into the details of the 
Missouri compromise—that has been, and will be 
done, by others. Suffice it to say, in continuation 
of my argument, that, in my view of the trans- 
action, the Missouri compromise was:a renewal, 
on another sphere, in reference to a territory that 
had become the common property of the Union 
by subsequent events, of the great compact of the 
ordinance of 1787. It was so not only in spirit, 
but to the very letter. Asin the beginning, the 
desperate and well nigh fatal struggle between the 
two sections was brought to a favorable issue, in 
the only practicable way that is, by fixing a line; 
beyond which slavery could not go, and placing 
the free States again under the bonds of the fugi- 
tive slave obligation. The bed of the Ohio river. 
had been the boundary originally agreed upon in 
1787, as the line, east of the Mississippi, beyond 
which slavery could not extend. 

As no such natural demarkation existed to the 
west of that river, a parallel of latitude was 
adopted; and as Missouri, where the right to hold 
slaves had accrued to actual proprietors under the 
treaty of cession from Frrance,was nearly all above 
the parallel of the mouth of the Ghio, in order to 
make an equitable partition, the parallel of 36930’, 
which is lower than the mouth of the Ohio, was 
adopted, from the western border of the Mis- 
souri, over the territory ceded by France. The 
country above that was then a wilderness. No 
slave property rights had accrued there, and the 
adjustment was a proper one, and, in due time, 
acquiesced in b’y the whole country. The restric- 
tion of slavery north of 36° 30’, and the fugitive 
slave obligation, are coupled together in the Mis- 
soyri compromise act, precisely as in the ordi- 
nance of 1787. Indeed, the eighth section of the 
act admitting Missouri, which is the compromise, 
is, mutatis mutandis, a literal copy of the sixth 
article of the ordinance of 1787. It is in these 
words: 


And be it further enacted, That in all what territory 
ceeded by France to the United States under the name of 
Louisiana, which lies north of 36° 30/ north Jatitude, not 
included within the limits of the State cantemplated by this 
act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have 
been duly convicted, shall. be, and is hereby, forever pro- 
hibited: Provided always, That any person escaping into 
the same from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
in any State or Territory of the United States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or her labor orservice as atoresaid.”? : 


Finally, the compromises of 1850 were based 
upon the same principle of a territorial arrange- 
ment and demarkation. They iniorsed, in em- 

hatic language, the Missourl compromise, pro- 


free State, although running below 36° 30’, but 
made up for it by allowing slavery to get into 
Utahand New Mexico, if it could; andreimposed - 
with, as many of us then thought, and still think, 
an unnecessary and uncalled for harshness, not to 
say inhumanity, the fugitive slave obligation upon | 
the free States. 

I have now shown, Mr. Chairman, that the 
restriction of slavery in the Missouri compromise, 
instead of being, as some maintain, unconstitu- 
tional, is the very principle upon which the Con- 
stitution was established. The compact, which 
it renewed and extended, is the solid basement- 
story upon which the whole structure stands. 
The spirit and essence of that compact run through 
the entire constitutional history of the country. 
You can trace the genius and the hand of the 
Constitution, in this feature of our political sys- 
tem, from turret to foundation-stone. The bill 
before us repudiates this fundamental principle. 

A GENTLEMAN interrupting, ‘Then why not 
extend it to the Pacific? | 

Mr. UPHAM. I did not mean to say a word 
on that subject; but I must protest, with all pos- 
sible deference to my excellent friend who has 
introduced it, that [am filled with amazement, and 
have been during all the debates which have taken 
place upon this question, to hear gentlemen who 
advocate this bill upon the ground of congressional 
non-intervention, complain of us because we did 
not run the line of 36° 30’ to the Pacific ocean, 
when it would have cuta sovereign Commonwealth 
in two, and have made an act of Congress ride 
rough-shod over a State constitution that had just 
been established. [Applause.] 

So far, sir, from the Missouri compromise line 
being unconstitutional, the principle it evolves is — 
absolutely demanded by the very nature of the 
Federal Union, under the Constitution. As Ihave 
intimated before, there is not only no constitutional 
provision for Territories in common, but they bring 
our system at once into disasray and disorganiza- — 
tion; this is a confederation of two conflicting in- 
terests, free Jabor and slave labor. Thoseinterests 
cannot possibly be both adjusted to the same com- 
mon territory. That was demonstrated at the 
beginning. ‘The Constitution could not have been 
formed until the territorial question had been first 
disposed of by the ordinance of 1787. If new 
territories come in, they, too, must be disposed of, 


severally, to one or the other of the two interests; . ” 


the spirit that presided over the birth of the Con- 
stitution demands it. In other words, a line of 
division and demarkation, such as the Missouri 
compromise, is absolutely required by the genius 
of the Constitution, and is, in fact, the only wise, 
just, ang practicable solution of the great difficulty 
in the way of the preservation, in peace and har- 
mony, of the American Union. 
In another point of view, a line of demarkation, 
dividing the common territory between these two 
sections, is required by the nature of the Consti- 
tution. A territory in common is an anomaly: 
in our system. That system knows only the 
States separately considered and the States 
united; a common territory is necessarily extra- 
neous to, and outside of, the system. It compels’ 
the Goverment to operate beyond its appropriate 
sphere. If new territory is acquired by conquest 


jected the line of 36° 30! over territory to which it || or annexation, the genius of ourform of govern- 
did not extend before, admitted California as a \| ment requires, to prevent trouble and mischief, 








ithat it be at once divided and distributed, ‘ac- 
“cording to some just arrangement or method of 
vapportionment, to the several members of the 
Confederacy, each State to take its share under 
‘its own ‘jurisdiction, and extend over it its own. 
“laws and institutions. This, however, would be, 
any very inconvenient; the States would. 
‘be Separated, many of them by wide distances, 
from the districts allotted to them, and free States’ 
and ‘slave States would be badly mixed up to- 
‘gether. The only practicable division, in accord- 
“ance with the nature of our system—the only 
“really constitutional arrangement, is to “draw a’ 
line centrally across the map, ‘as was done in the 
‘Missouri compromise act. . 
‘In view of these considerations, I hesitate not 
‘to say, that instead of the Missouri compromise 
being unconstitutional, the Nebraska and Kansas 
“billis itself in more complete and utter antagonism 
to-both the Constitution and the Union than any 
‘measure ever proposed to an American Congress. 
Mr. Chairman, thereis more than poetic felicity, 
there is a ‘grand and sublime significance, in the 
sequence of the great epochs that mark our Union 
“and constitutional history.» As I observed at the 
commencement of my argument, just one hundred 
‘years ago, in the’ Congress at Albany, in 1754, 
‘the first feeble attempt was made of a general 
“American union. ‘Thirty-three years afterwards, 
‘in the Congress and in the convention of 1787, 
the work was consummated on the basis I have} 
‘described. Thirty-three years after that, in 1820, 
‘the same great process was repeated by the enact- 
)mentof the Missouri compromise line; and when, 
just thirty-three years more having passed over us, 
‘President Pierce took the oath of office, on the 
‘eastern front of this Capitol, it was again pro- 
‘claimed to the world by the American people, 
“speaking through his election, as that event was 
‘then understood by those who had brought it | 
‘about, that the conflicting interests of ‘the two 
‘antagonist sectionstof the Union were adjusted 
finally and forever. The several successive gen- 
“erations, as they crossed the stage of life, thus 
solemnly reaffirmed the compact which you now 
‘propose to repudiate. Dissent has, in each in- 
‘stance, gradually, sunk to silence, and the whole 
country acquiesced. [Applause.] ~ 
In that spirit we came together at the opening 
of the present session. The Representatives on 
this floor of the whole American people—we met 
asa band of brothers—the most harmonious Con-. 
“gress ever assembled under the Constitution. As 
‘my eloquent friend froin Illinois [Mr. Yarrs] said, 
there was no North, no South, no West, no East, | 
‘but one undivided America. We met to devise 
‘and carry through wise, comprehensive, and truly 
national measures; to promote the welfare of 
the whole Union; to develop with fostering care 
the vast and diversified, but to a great extent, still 
latent resources of the continent; to spread culti-. 
vation and civilization over its central wastes; to: 
bring together its opposite shores, linking them. 
by the iron rail and magnetic wire in near and in-' 
‘dissoluble union; and thus to grasp the com- | 
merce of the world, waiting to fall into our hands, 
if we will but stretch them forth to the Pacific’ 
coast. Our harmony is turned into confusion, and 
‘a fatal paralysis hascrippled our legislation. Never. 
did such a sudden, never so ruinous a change 
come over the affairs of a nation, and all in con- 











sequence of the encouragement which has been 
given to the renewal of the slavery agitation by 
those whose duty and whose interest it was to 
have frowned down, at once, the authors of this 
untimely movement. 

Mr. Chairman, I resist that movement, because 
I am a friend of peace and tranquillity. I believe 
that the only power that can be relied upon’ to 
bear an individual or a people onward and up- 
ward is the powerof good feeling. The law of 
love that rules the spheres of the universe, and 
the councils of Heaven, is the law which every 
wise man and true patriot ought to bring to bear 
upon the legislation and administration of his 
country. Following the guidance of this supremx, 
sentiment, | have done my utmost, in the humble 
sphere in which I have moved, to prevent aliena- 
tion between the different sections of this Confed- 
eracy, and to maintain the compromises upon 
which the Constitution was founded, and the 
Union has been preserved. 1 would havea kind, 
charitable, and generous feeling pervade the whole 
land—the points in which we differ kept out of 
sight, and our thoughts and affections concentrated 
exclusively upon the common glories of the whole 
Republic, and the special distinctive excellencies 
of its various parts. Many of my earliest and 
dearest friends have their homes in the South. 
All of us have felt during the short months of our 
acquaintance here, a warm and strong attachment 
growing within us, and binding members from 
the most distant lines of latitude and longitude by 
ties of personal affection. Let southern votes ex- 
tinguish this Nebraska firebrand—let southern | 
Representatives tread it out beneath their feet on 
this floor—and then the amiable, genial, and noble 
process of fraternal good feeling will again go on, 
binding us and the people we represent in the per- 
petual bonds of union, harmony, and happiness. 
Before such a spirit, radiating from this national 
metropolis, and pervading the country, every evil 
and every wrong will melt away. [Applause.] 

‘But if you pass the bill, or if it is defeated, in 
spite of the combined southern vote, there will be 
an end of all compromises. Some of them may 
remain in the letter of the Constitution, but it will 
be a dead letter; their moral forte will be: gone 


‘forever. 


The honorable member from South Carolina, 
{[Mr. Brooxs,] to whose frank and manly speech 
we listened with so much interest some weeks 
since, intimated that perhaps it would be well to 


-ubandon the policy of cofnpromises, and for the 


two great conflicting interests to meet face to face, 
and end the matter at once. I have suggested 
the reasons why, heretofore; I have contemplated 
such an issue with reluctance. But if the South 
say SO, SO LET IT BE. 

Southern gentleman have expressed, in the 
course of this debate, reliance upon a conservative 
class of our northern people, who, they flatter 
themselves, will come to their aid in this contro- 
versy. Let me assure them-that no such class of 
men-can be found now. Those persons who have 
been most steadfast in standing by the rights of 
the South, under: the compacts, are the most 
wounded, the most justly incensed, at this attempt 
to repeal.and repudiate a solemn compromise. 
Heretofore the South has profited by our divisions: 
Those divisions have arisen, to a great degree, 
fromthe restraining and embarrassing influence 


- 


| 








of asense of obligation on our part to adhere to 
the engagements, and stand up to the bargains 
made by the fathers, and renewed, as] have 
shown, by each succeeding generation. But let 
those engagements be violated, let those bargains 
be broken by the South on the ground of uncon- 
stitutionality, or any other pretense; from that 
hour the North becomes a unit, and indivisible; 
from that hour “ northern men with southern 
principles”? will disappear from the scene, and the 
race of dough-faces be extinct forever. | 
Ido notthreaten. I pretend to no gift of proph-. 
ecy. Any man can interpret the gathering signs 
of the times. All can read the handwriting on the 
wall. The very intimation thatthe Missouri com- | 
promise is proposed to be repealed by southern | 
votes, in defiance of the protest of four fifths of 
the northern Representatives, has rallied the peo- | 
ple of the free States as they have never been rallied 
before. Their simultaneous and indignant protests | 
pour in upen your table, in petitions, resolutions, 
and remonstrances, without number and without) 
end, They are repeated in popular assemblages | 
from the sea-shore to the Rocky Mountains, and | 
in the newspaper press of all parties, and all creeds, 
and all languages. ; 
You have united the free States, at last, by this’ 
untimely, unprovoked, and astounding proposal. | 
If you execute it by the passage of the bill, they | 
will be united forever,in one unbroken, universal, | 
and uncompromising resistance of the encroach- | 
ments of the slave power everywhere, and at all 
points, whether north or south of 369 30’. Their 
unalterable determination is heard over the whole 
breadth of the land; rising from the shores of the. 
western lakes, the thunder tones of an indignant | 
people roll over the continent; they sweep through | 
the valley of the Connecticut, encircle the shores | 
of Rhode Island—the early and constant homes of | 
freedom—and the sandy cape of Massachusetts, | 
-which welcomed the Pilgrim to his first refuge 
and rest, and they reverberate among the granite | 
peaks of New Hampshire. Mount Washington 
proclaims, and Jefferson and Adams echo it back | 
from their venerable summits, ‘* Waar HAs BEEN | 
PLEDGED. TO FREEDOM SHALL BE FREE FOREVER.” 
I should be glad, Mr. Chairman, to consider 
some other points involved in the measure before 
us, but my limits are nearly reached. I cannot, | 
however, refrain from saying a word on one— 
the doctrine of congressional non-interference—so 
much panegyrized by the friends of this bill. I 
regard it, sir, as the mostanti-republican doctrine 
ever broached in this country. It would bring our 
Government into parallelism with the monarchies 
of the Old World. It would clothe our Executive | 
with the prerogative of Crowns. The sovereigns 
of England granted charters, and exercised imperial | 
control over subject Colonies, without the consent | 
or. coGperation of Parliament. Our Territories 
are to be placed beyond the reach of the represent- 
atives of the people in this House, and the repre- 
sentatives of the States in the other branch, so far 
as they are legislators. Thelegislativedepartment 
of the Government, is not to have any influence 
or control whatever over the infant’ Republics 
about to rise in our boundless territories. They | 
are to be kept under the imperial hand of the Ex- 
ecutive. He is to appoint, by the advice and 
consent of the Senate acting as his privy council, 





| 


| resentatives aforesaid, held in Providence, Rhode Islan 


their governors, judges, marshals, and other off- 
cers. This idea, gentlemen, is suggested for your 
| consideration, as the Representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the guardians of the) 
rights of the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. _ 

I have but one more duty to discharge. A few 
months since the gentleman from the State of 
Pennsylvania. [Mr. FLorence] obtained the per- 
mission of the Houge to introduce a memorial 
from the Society of Friends, in a portion of the 
middle States, in which they protested against the 
passage of the Nebraska bill. The House granted 
that permission, though they had established a 
rule by which the memorial should have come in 
in another way. I have been waiting until reso- 
lutions should be in order from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and intended then respectfully to ask 
the House to extend to me the same courtesy as 
tothe member from Pennsylvaniay and to allow 
me to perform the same office for the Friends of 
New England which that gentleman was allowed 
to perform for the Friends of Pennsylvania. For 
this purpose it was my intention to have asked a 
suspension of the rules. But now, gentlemen, I 


|| will make that memorial a part of my speech, and 


print itas such. I feel honored in appearing for | 
the Society of Friends, ‘* good men and true,’’ 
peaceable, virtuous, and conscientious, not poli- 
ticilans, not identified with parties, but stand- 
ing on a platform higher than parties have ever 
reached—and by presenting, in my place, the fol- 
lowing memerial, to have secured to the Friends 
of New England as respectful and public a hearing 
as has been given by the House to any description 
of the citizens of the country. 


10 the President, Senate, and House of Representatives of 
the United States: 

The Memorial of the Representatives of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends for New England, respectfully 
showeth: P 

That, being assembled at the present time for the dis 
charge of those duties which, as we believe, are connected 
with the welfare of our religious body, and for the support 
of those principles and testimonies which are inculcated br 
the teachings of our adorable Saviour and his apostles, we 
have been deeply and sorrowfully affected, in view of the 
bills now under consideration in Congress, by which, in the 
establishment of new territorial governments, it is proposed 
so to legislate that the area of our country into which 
slavery may be introduced shall be extended. 

Itis, we trust, well known te you that the Society of 
Friends throughout the world has leng believed itself re- 
quired, as a religious duty, to testify against slavery—that 
no one ean hold his fellow-man in this bondage and remain 
a member of our Society; and that we bear our testimony 
against it on religious grounds, irrespective of any politica 
party or organization. ; 

We desire, very respectfully, to address the rulers.of our 
land, and to be permitted, as a religious duty, earnestly to 
plead with them not to sanction by any act of theirs the ex- 
tension of slavery in our beloved country, 

We fervently crave that the injunction of our Saviour ‘to 
do unto others as we would have them do unto us,” may 
in all their legislation be felt to be of universal application 
to all classes of our fellow-men, and that they may ever fee} 
hat it is righteousness that exalteth a nation, 

We would not weary you with many words; but permit ue 
to express our earnest desire and prayer, that you nay seek 
in your deliberations for that wisdom which is from Him 
who hath made of one blood all the nations of men to dwell 
on the face of the whole earth, and that, acting in His fear, 
you may, individually and collectively, witness his blessing 


to rest upon you. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of a meeting of the 4 

by adjournment, the second day of the second month, 1854, 
SAMUEL BOYCE, Clerk, 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. T. WENTWORTH, OF MASS, 
6 


ON THE 


KANSAS AND NEBRASKA QUESTION. 





DExIVERED IN THE House or Representatives, May 18, 1854, 





The House being in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 
Mr. WENTWORTH, of Massachusetts, said: 


Tam well assured, Mr. Chairman, that the sentiments of the members of this 
committee are formed upon the question now before us for consideration. I 
have no doubt that gentlemen have determined upon the votes they shall give, 
and the course they shall pursue in reference to this measure, and that any fur- 
ther debate will be without effect upon the action of the committee; yet, sir, I 
eannot suffer this bill to come to a vote without giving some of the reasons 
which will determine my conduct in opposition to it. 

No one can be more suprised than myself at meeting here at this session the 
slavery question for discussion. I am one of those who early thought it my 
duty to support the compromise measures of 1850, and to induce, so far as I had 
influence, my friends and neighbors to do the same. I aided, to the extent of 
my feeble powers, in rallying the Whigs of Massachusetts to the support of 
those measures; and I had the credulity to suppose that those measures were a 
finality on the question of slavery, so far as it affected any territory then in the 
possession of this Government. I, therefore, am exceedingly surprised to be 
compelled, after the assurances I had given to my constituents that it was settled, 
to meet it here so early in my congressional life. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have unwillingly come to the conclusion that slave 
will not be still; that it is in its nature advancing and grasping; that it is 
alarmed at every stride of freemen; and that it is ever on the watch to secure 
to itself such powers and appliances as shall enable it to control, as it has here- 
tofore done, the operations of this Government. I know that it is said, by 
gentlemen who support this bill, that this question should be taken from Con- 
gress; that it excites the public mind while here, and that by passing this mea- 
sure on the principles avowed by its friends, and thus drawing the subject en- 
tirely from Congress, we shall give peace to the nation, and quiet that agitation 
which has subsisted at intervals during the whole history of the Government, 
But, sir, this is entirely delusive. Slavery is so connecte with the polities of 
the Government, and with its industrial resources, that it must ever be a national 
question; one which is to be met, not at our firesides, not in our State Legisla- 
tures, but in the Halls of Congress; and whenever its relations to the Union 
are proposed to be changed, either by a restriction or an extension of its area, 
TOWERS, PRINTERS. 
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it is here that such change is to.be considered, discussed, and determined It 
has always been so from the foundation of the Government, and it will be so 
while the Union continues. We must make up our minds, then, whatever of 
disturbance or excitement it may produce, that here the question is to be met 
and settled; and if its discussion here should finally prove the ruin of the Goy- 
ernment, still, if settled at all, it must be settled here, and nowhere else. 

Our history shows, that before the formation of the Constitution, the subject 
of slavery was one of the most disturbing questions which agitated the Govern- 
ment. It impeded the settlement of the Northwestern Territory until a ecom- 
promise, excluding slavery from its limits, was finally agreed on, which has 
been the basis of all arrangements touching the territory acquired since that 
time. That compromise was to divide the territory between the free and slave- 
holding States, to apportion it.as equitably as it could be done, making the 
river the line of division; and thus to let the two sections of the Union, the 
slave and the free, progress and move on together, each retaining its own insti- 
tutions, and advancing side by side in fraternal affection. Such was the settle- 
ment agreed at in Congress during the last days of the Confederation; a 
settlement which fixed the character, for the time, of all the territory belonging 
to the United States; and when the Constitution went into operation im 1789, 
the idea of the extension of slavery beyond the limits of the then Southern 
Territory was not entertained by any considerable portion of the Union north 
er south; but, on the other hand, an emancipation of the slaves, in some of the 
southern States, was confidently anticipated, The tendency of the Government 
was in the direction of freedom, and the hearts of the patriots ef the Revolution 
beat only in that direction. * . 

By the treaty with France, in 1803, we acquired the Louisiana Territory ; and, 
in the progress of events, the question of slavery had to be settled in that ter- 
ritory. That portion of the territory comprising the present State of Louisiana, * 
having slaves at the time of cession, was, in 1812, admitted as a slave State. In 
1819 Missouri petitioned Congress for leave to form a constitution, preparatery 
te her admission inte the Union, Noe definite action was had upon the petition. 
it was renewed in 1820, when the discussion of the principles upon whieh she 
should be admitted occupied for a long time the attention, not enly of Con 
‘but of the country. That discussion terminated in an adjustment between 
two conilicting sections of the Union, The claim of the South was, that the 
right to hold slayes should be conceded to the inhabitants throughout the whole 

extent of territory acquired under the treaty. The claim of the Nerth was, 
that no part of the territory should have slaves except Lonisiana, which had 
previously been admitted; and upon those two points the discussion was carried 
on in both Houses of-Congreas, until it finally ended in an adjustment te aban: 
the course of the Ohio river as the line of division between the slave and the 
free States; and inasmuch as Missouri had long been settled, and slaves existed 
there, the two parties should compromise; that the South should receive s 
territory ying north. of the mouth of the Ohio river, and that, as compensatio: 
for that, the line of $6° 30, beginning sonth of the mouth of the Ohio river, 
should be the dividing line between freedom and slavery. In this settlemen 
you will see that the line originally agreed upon was not adopted, Congre 
decided, in order to preserve the slave property already existing in the Terri- 
ory of Missouri, that that State should he admitted into the Union withsla 
in its constitution; but it was determined, as. compensation for that, that 
line between, the free and slave portions of the remainder of the territory, she 
commence south of the mouth of the Ohio river, and run due west to the wes 
tern boundary of the territory. __ ti eee 
_ It is now contended by the friends of the bill that this settlement is not bind 
ing upon the South; that itis a mere act of Congress, to which the North a 
the time did not assent, and that, therefore, the South is not bound by it. Si 
jt-is true that the North was dissatisfied with this settlement when made, ang 
‘a majority of her members in both houses of Co ss voted against it Bu 
is avetas that it was a settlement of the conflicting claims of the two se 
aad bind 


-upoa beth partiea. It was understood and agreed to | ¥ tus 
ment. of amhet question at the time, and that the line pede ke rou 
remain the boundary between the slave and non-slaveholding States to be mad 
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out of the territory thus acquired. It is also said that this adjustment was un- 
constitutional; that Congress had no right to impose such a restriction upon the 
South, and that it ought now to be repealed; and the gentlemen who make 
this assertion are the successors of those sonthern men who agreed upon this 
principle of division, after a full discussion of the expediency and constitution- 
ality of the measure, the South continuing in the enjoyment of all the benefits 
which she acquired under it to the present time. hs evidence to show that, in 
the judgment of the South, this mode of dividing the after-acquired territory 
was both constitutional and expedient, we find the South, on the annexation of 
Texas, which was eminently a southern measure, adopting the principle of 
dividing that territory into free and slaveholding territory, and extending the 
same line through the territory so annexed. Nearly all the southern members 
ia each House voted for this annexation and division, against a decided major- 
ity of the northern members. Again, in 1848 and in 1850, the southern vote 
and southern sentiment, so far as the latter could be ascertained, was nearly 
unanimous in favor of dividing the territory acquired from Mexico by the treaty 
of Gaudalupe Hidalgo into free and slave States, and offered, that the line 
of 36° 30‘ should be extended to the Pacific to mark’ the division. After 
the South has peaceably enjoyed all the benefits of the settlement for thirty- 
four years, and so repeatedly and so solemnly recognised it by her votes in 
it is too late for her now to urge the unconstitutionglity of the settle- 
ment. Honor, justice, and, above all, public faith, demand of her that she be 
silent spot the point. I will not attempt to argue it. 
_ Another reason urged why the Missouri compromise line should be repealed 
is, that in 1821, when Missouri presented herself for admission into the Union, 
the North resisted her admission, and insisted she should modify her constitu- 
tion, although it was in form republican. And, further, that a majority of 
_* northern votes were then for refusing her admission as a slave State. It is true 
that a majority of the North objected, in 1821, to her admission with the privi- 
lege of holding slaves. But it is also true that a majority of Congress, who 
aione could break the compromise, refused to sustain the objection. Her right 
to hold slaves was sustained, and, in that particular, no breach of the com- 
promise took place. The North did object to a clause in her constitution ex- 
cluding free negroes from the State, upon the ground that such persons were 
ettizens in many of the States, and, by the Constitution of the United States, 
were entitled to the rights of citizens in Missouri. Congress sustained this ob- 
jection, and proposed a mode of avoiding it, which being accepted by Missouri, 
she was admitted. , A 
_ The Missouri compromise was an arragement in the form of a law, by Con- 
See that a line should be ruu on a parallel of 36° 30’ through the Louisiana 
‘Territory, and from that portion of the Territory lying abovo 36° 30° (except 
ing that contained within the limits of the contemplated State of Missouri) 
slavery should be forever excluded, and that the State of Missouri should be 
nae aslave State, with the implied understanding that Congress would 
etermine upon the fitness of her constitution when presented by ker. Congress 
did so determine; and the State, having made her constitution conformable to 
the views of Congress, she was admitted, and the compromise became executed, 
and bound all parties. The legislation of Congress in 1820, in running the line 
ee the Territory and allowing the State to form her constitution; and 
that of 1821, in admitting her into the Union, bt condition that she should 
make her constitution conform to that of the United States, were both neces- 


to the perfecti g of the compromise, by reason of the mistake of Missouri 

in ag her constitution. The statement of this proposition is enough t 
show thaé the legislation of Congress, at the instance of’ the North, instead of 
& breach of the compromise, was, by the act of Missouri, made essential 






"This seftlement disposed of the Louisiana Territory, which was all the coun- 
try thea sessed. The agreement by its terms embraced the Louisiana Ter- 
nothing more. ; = 

“ia éo attempt was made in Congress to divide the territory acquired 
et ‘of Gaudalupe Hidalzo, in February, 1848, embracing California, 
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New Mexico, and Utah, the South still adhering to the constitutionality of a 
division. The attempt failed. ae 

In 1850, California, without authority from Congress, formed a constitution 
excluding slavery, and applied for admission into the Union, the South resist- 
ing the application, the North supporting it. The South then, as before, agree- 
mg to the principle of dividing the territory between the free and the slave 
States, again offered the line of 36° 30’. The North would not agree to the 
line, and upon two grounds. First, that California had fixed her southern 
boundary below the parallel of 36° 80’ north latitude, and the North would not 
consent to cut a sovereign State, already grown to an important position, into 
two parts. Second, that the line of 36° 30’ ought no longer to be deemed by 
Congress a proper division, in consideration of the great amount of territory 
lying upon our southern boundary, the annexation of which to our territory 
was even then anticipated; and I ought also to add, that then, as formerly, the 
North was decidedly opposed to the extension of slavery. 

The refusal of the North to accept the line of 86° 30’, under these cireum- 
stances, is now claimed by the friends of the bill to be a breach of the Missouri 
compromise. The answer is apparent, and, to my mind, conclusive. The 
North never agreed or intimated that she would extend the line beyond the 
limits of the Louisiana purchase. She was unwilling to take it even when 
eonfined to that limit. When the South, aided by northern votes, succeeded 
in extending the line through Texas,’the’North did not agree that it should be 
extended further on that parallel; she opposed its extension then. Neither 
did Congress, either by declaration or otherwise, pledge itself to the extension 
of this line. If Congress can be considered pledged to anything in this matter, 
it is to a fair and just division of new territory, when acquired, between the 
free and the slave-holding sections of the Union. That has been the practise 
of Congress, although it is evidently against the early policy of the Govern- 
ment, and is the consequence of yielding to an inordinate thirst for terri- 
tory. Certain it is, that nothing beyond this can be claimed. The North has 
made no agreement upon the subject, nor can she be said to have waived her 
rights. She has resisted every settlement save that disposing of the North- 
western Territory; to that she assented, in common with the whole conntry- 

But the favorite ground upon which the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
is demanded, is its alleged inconsistency with the compromise of 1850. What 
was the compromise of 1850? So far as it bears upon this question, it was the 
passage of laws admitting the State of California into the Union, with a con- 
stitution excluding slavery from the State, and forming temporary local gov- 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico, with provision that the States to be formed 
out of the two Territories should come into the Union, with or without slavery 
as their constitution might prescribe. The compromise of 1850, then, was the 
admission into the Union of a free State and the permission that slavery (if 
desired) might be introduced into the States to be formed out of the two Ter- 
ritories, which, with California, embraced all that was acquired from Mexico. 

The compromise of 1820, so far as the territory above 36° 80’ is concerned, 
admitted into the Union one slave State, and excluded slavery from the re- 
mainder of the territory. The compromise of 1820 did not extend the then 
existing lines between the free and slave States, to wit: the line of the Ohio 
river, which is very near the thirty-seventh degree of north latitude. But it ~ 
allowed a slave State to ascend to about 40° 20’, and made compensation there- 
for to the North by fixing the dividing line between the free and slave States 
on the parallel of 36° 30'—the South gaining about three degrees and twenty 
minutes of territory, besides the advantage of a location to that extent on the 
Mississippi river. ‘The North acquired the larger amount of territory for free 
States, and the dividing line was located about half a degree south of the 
Ohio river. The compromise of 1850 did not extend the then existing line of 
86° 30’ between the free and the slave States, but it allowed a free State to 
descend to about 43° 30’ of north latitude, and made compensation therefor to 
the South by fixing the dividing line between the free and slave territory on 
the forty-second parellel of north latitude. In this the South received the 
larger amount of territory, and an extension for slayory of 4° 30’ of latitude. 
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The North acquired the location upon the Pacific, and an extension of free 
territory south, of about three degrees. 

In the Missouri compromise slavery gained a State north of the line, and made 
compensation; in that of 1850 freedom gained a State, situated partly svuth of 
line, and made compensation. The principle of both settlements is the same; the 
facts only differ I am not, sir, defending the justice of either of the compromises, 
but simply stating the principle involved in*both. They have been made by 
Congress as final settlements of the slavery question upon the Territory te 
which they apply. They are judged at the North to be too favorable to the 
South; and in that judgment I concur. As they are made, they should be 
supported. But if the South pulls down that of 1820, she cannot expect the 
North to support that of 1850. They must stand or fall _together. 

I have thus, sir, endeavored to show that the principles of the legislation of the 
Missouri compromise, so far from being inconsistent with that of 1850, is in exact 
accordance with it; and gentlemen who have argued differently have not 
taken into consideration that the legislation of 1850, in relation to the Terri- 
tories of New Mexico and Utah, was framed as a set-off to the admission of a 
free State, whilst that of 1820, in relation to the Territories of Kansas and Ne 
braska, was agreed to as a set-off to the admission of a slave State. 

In all these adjustments, Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the South has been 

fairly dealt with by the North, notwithstanding it is now said we attempted to 
break the Missouri compromisein 1821; and although our action then is urged as 
a reason for its present repeal, still I maintain that the opposition to the admis- 
sion of Missouri in 1821 was a proper and just act on the part of the North. 
Missouri had, by her canstitution, excluded free negroes from her territory. 
‘The Constitution of the United States provided that the citizens of each State 
should be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. Free negroes were citizens of some of the northern States, and the 
North objected to their exclusion from the State of Missouri, and claimed their 
rights as guarantied by the Federal Constitution, and insisted that, previous 
to the admission of Missouri into the Union, she should conform her constitu- 
tion to that of the United States; and when that was done, in the mode 
pointed out by Congress, Missouri came into the Union. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, gentlemen may look on the record to ascertain how this 
section of the country voted, and how that section voted. They may find that 
a majority of the South voted for the Missouri eompromise, and a majority of 
the North opposed it. All this proves nothing. Congress, representing the 
whole country, and acting for the whole country, decreed its existence under 
circumstances that make it irrepealable; and it has affirmed and confirmed the 
saline compromise at several periods, and. whenever it has been called to legis- 
late concerning it. And we see that it is now a subsisting law of agreement 

and compromise between the two sections of the Union; and it should be ad- 
hered to, and must be adhered to, if the South intends to keep faith with the 


_ North. 


Mr. Chairman, in the course of this debate, members of the committee have 
deemed it proper to arraign the State of Massachusetts for her opposition to the 
Missouri compromise, and to charge her with being false to her history in the 
attitude which she has assumed to this bill. It is true, sir, that in 1821 the re- 
presentatives of Massachusetts, in common with a majority of the House of Re- 
presentatives, did object to the admission of the State of Missouri into the 
Union, except upon the “condition that the fourth clause of the twenty-sixth 
section of the third article of the constitution submitted by said State to Con- 
gress shall never be construed to authorize the passage of any law, and that no 
law shall be passed in conformity therewith, by which any citizen of either of 
the States in this Union shall be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the 
privileges and immunities te which such citizen is entitled under the Constitu- 
- tion of the United States.’ And the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. Hin- 
BARD) charges her with inconsistency for this proceeding, and adds: 


“ At the same time there was a law in force upon her statute book providing 
as follows: ‘That no person being an African or negro, (other than a subject 
of the Emperor of Morocco, or a citizen of some one of the United States, to be 
evidenced by a certificate from the Secretary of the State of which he shall be a 
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éitizen,) shall tarry within this Commonwealth for a longer time than twe 
months; and in ease that the said African or negro (after notice) shall not de- 
part, he shall be committed to the house of correction to be kept to hard labor 
nntil the next sessions of the peace; and if, upon trial, it shall appear that the 
said person has thus continued in the Commonwealth, he or she shall be whép- 
ped ten stripes, and ordered to depart out of the Commonwealth within ten 
days; and if he or ske shall not so depart, the same process shall be had, and 
punishment inflicted, and so toties quoties.’ 

“What a commentary this upon pharisaical philanthropy. Massachusetts 
votes to reject Missouri from the Union, unless she will amend the provision of 
her constitution excluding free negroes from her borders; while, at that very 
time, she has a law in force for whipping every free negro out of the State, who 
should tarry there for the space of three months! The laws of every slayehold- 
ing State in the Union will be searched, in vain for so barbarous an enactment. 
At the same time, and until 1884, there was in force in the same State a law 
empowering the civil authorities, in certain localities, to bind out all adult In- 
dians and mulattoes, and take their earnings for life. What a case for the apph- 
cation of the scriptural maxim—‘first cast the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 


Sir, the law the gentleman has cited, does net sustain the charge he makes, 
and leaves his commentary upon the conduct of the State entirely pointless. 
its history is this; Massachusetts ratified the Federal Constitution in February, 
1788. This instrument, as is well known, provided for the abolition of the 
slave trade, and also eontained a clause for, the delivery up of persons held to 
service or labor.under-the-laws.of.any State,.who might escape into another. 
The constitution of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, abolished whatever of nomi- 
nal slavery existed there at that time, for it is well known that slaves did, by 
suit, recover their freedom from the restraint of their owners as early as 1770. 
The first constitution of New Hampshire, which went into operation in 1784, 
did not abolish slavery in that State, but it continued there as late as 1792, as’ 
it also did to a later period in the States south of Massachusetts. The conse- 
quence was, that slaves, dissatisfied with their master, or desirous of obtaining 
their liberty, escaped into Massachusetts, and roaming about without employ- 
ment, sought support of the towns in which they finally settled. _ 

The contributions of New England to sustain the revolutionary war had 
brought great distress upon its people; and a consequent revolt, which threat- 
ened the stability of the State government, had but just been suppressed in 
_ Massachusetts.. Under this state of things, to relieve her towns from the charge 
of supporting these idle vagrants, and to deprive the disaffected portion of her 
citizens of recruits for another rebellion, and to conform her legislation to the 
position she was about to assume as a member of the Federal Union in reference 
to that clause in the Constitution of the United States which required the res- 
toration of fugitives from service, Massachusetts passed the act which the gen- 
tleman has cited. And on the same day she passed an act abolishing the slave 
trade, punishing all persons in any way employed therein, and making- void 
contracts of insurance upon any vessel engaged in the trade. And, in the same 
act, she provided additional remedy to any friend of a person who might be 
aiocoyed away or carried off from the State with a view of being sold into 
slavery. 

The effect of this legislation was, on the one hand, to protect every “inhab- 
itant. or resident,” of what color soever he might be, from being decoyed into 
slavery, and, on the other, to remove from the State all persons of color who 
«were wandering within her borders, not citizens of some one of the United States, 
or a subject of the Emperor of Morocco, Of the propriety or necessity of this 
Jaw, passed near seventy years since, we are hardly competent to judge. Since 
then we have advanced from weakness to strength, and our legislation has been 
growing milder as we have advanced in prosperity. Could we fully compre 
hend the anxiety and distress. which pervaded the States immediately previous 
to the adoption of the Federal Constitution, we might conclude that the law 
which the gentleman has dug up from the rubbish of the past, was in its day, 
qacigions and necessary. It can be said, in its favor, that it was passed by the 

egislature of a State that was at the time irrevocably committed to the cause 
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of freedom, without distinction of color or easte, and that it was approved by 
John Hancock. But, sir, waiving further discussion upon the history or neces- 
sity of the law, I turn to the point of the inconsistency of Massachusetts in 
claiming that Missouri should allow the privilege of citizens to the colored citi 
zens of other States, as asserted by the gentleman from New Hampshire ; and I 
maintain that the act he has cited, and the one I have referrca-tu, both show 
that Massachusetts acknowledged the right to citizenship of negroes in other 
States, and that she jealously guarded their rights within her own borders. 
Having, then, within her territory negroes who were citizens of her State, her 
_ representatives would have betrayed the high trust reposed in them had they 
failed in 1821 to demand from Missouri the privileges and immunities guaran- 
tied to them by the Constitution of the United States. In passing from this 
part of the gentleman’s charge against Massachusetta, I will add, that the gene- 
ral terms in which the statute is drawn, omitting the word slave, was probably 
suggested by the care shown to exclude that word from the Federal Constitu- 
tion; but that it was intended to apply to fugitives slaves alone, I refer to the 
following extract of a letter from Dr. Belknap to Judge Tucker, of Virginia, 
written in 1795 in answer to one making inquiries concerning the working of 
emancipation in Massachusetts, in view of a similar movement contemplated in 
Virginia: : 

“By a law made at the same time with the prohibition act of 1788, all ne- 

ae not citizens of any State in the Union, but resident here, are required to 

epart in two months, or they may be apprended, whipped, and ordered to de- 
part. The process may be renewed every two months. The design of this law 
is to prevent deserting negroes from resorting hither in hopes to obtain free- 
dom, and then being thrown asa dead weight. on-this community.” 

But the gentleman goes further in his attack upon Massachusetts. Not con- 
tent with alleging the inconsistency of her conduct upon the admission of Mis- 
souri in 1821, he charges her with inhumanity in the management of a few 
Indians and mulattoes, the remains of those few ancient tribes now residing 
within her borders. His allegation is, that in 1821, “and until 1834, there was 
in force, in this same State, a law empowering the civil authorities, in certain 
localities, to bind out all adult Indians.and mulattoes, and take their earnings 

yr life.” 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is entirely mistaken. Massachusetts never had 
such a law on her statute-book as the one he attributes to her in regard.to the 
Indian tribes. I have been enabled to examine her statutes as far back as 
1700, and feel confident in asserting that the gentleman has been misled. The 
few Indians in Massachusetts are the owners of the land upon which they re- 
side, and their title to the same was acknowledged by the Provincial Legisla- 
ture in 1638, and at the same time it was declared that no person should hence- 
forth buy any land of an Indian without license from the Legislature. This 
policy, with a single exception, has been adhered to. As early as 1693 com- 
missioners were appointed with the powers of justices of the peace, to have the 
general care and superintendence over them, in order to protect them from 
being defrauded or imposed upon by the whites; and this superintendence has 
been exercised by the State by means of commissioners, overseers, or guardians, 
to the present time. A reference to all the acts upon the subject will show the 
extreme care taken by the State to preserve their property, to improve their 
morals, promote education and religion among them, and, in particular, to 
regulate and control their contracts so that no injustice might be done to them; 
and the officers having this superintendency were required to make annual 
reports to the Legislature of their doings—the object appearing in all the acts 
to create a domestic tribunal to settle, as far as might be, all dealings between 
themselves, or between the Indians and the whites; no action being allowed to 
be brought either for or against an Indian without the consent.of the guardians. 


Mr. HIBBARD. The question is one of construction. ‘Will the gentleman. 


read a part of the law of 1789? 
_Mr. WENTWORTH. Certainly. I will read what the gentleman refers to. 
The first section declares: 


“That the overseers are hereby vested with full power and authority to re- 
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gulate the police of the said plantation; to establish rules and regulations for 
the well ordering and managing the affairs, interest, and concerns of the said. 
Indians, and other proprietors and inhabitants, as well with respect to the im- 
provement and leasing out of their lands and tenements, 5 engane their . 
streams, ponds, and fisheries, perambulatiug their lines, and meting out lots for . 
thelr particular improvoment, as with respect to their bargains, contracts, _ 
wages, and other dealings; and to take due care of their poor, and that their 

children be bound out to suitable persons of sober life and conversation.” : 


The second section authorizes the overseers or guardians to collect the debts 
due the Indians, to sue for them, and to settle and adjust all their controversies, 
and to bind by indenture the children of the poor to suitable persons of sober 
life and conversation. . 

Another section makes it the duty of the overseer to divide all money re- 
ceived by them for rents and contracts “among the Indians, according to their 
respective rights, dues, and shares.” 

‘This is the statute upon which, I understand, the gentleman ‘relies to prove 
the assertion that Massachusetts had upon her statutes, till 1834, a law authoriz- 
ing her to bind out adult Jndians and mulattoes for life and take their earnings. 

Sir, the law confers no such power. It is an ample grant of authority in © 
order to protect the rights of these unfortunate people from encroachment by 
the whites, but the power over their personal liberty is confined to that of 
binding out the children of the poor. Their authority being the same as is» 
usually confided in the New England States, to overseers of the poor in towns 
over white children who have become chargeable to the public for support. © 
There is not one word said about controlling the personal liberty of the adults; 
and instead of taking the earnings of, the Indians; for life, the fourth section of | 
the act provides that “all rents and profits arising from their lands, tenements, 
and fisheries,” and “all money, wages, or incomes” which may be received by . 
the overseers, shall be distributed among the Indians according to their “re- 
spective rights, dues, and shares;” a proceeding entirely incompatible with the 
Peels apprenticeship to which the gentleman insists the Indians were 
subjected. 

go far from empowering the overseers to bind out the Indians for life, the — 
Provincial Legislature, as early as 1700, passed an act making void all contracts 
made by the Indians, binding themselves or their children as a servant or ap- 
prentice for a term of years, except with the allowance of two justices of the 
peace, “ who are required to take special care that the contract or covenant so 
to be made, and the conditions or terms thereof, be equal and reasonable both - 
with respect to the time of service and otherwise.” And by the same act the 
general sessions of the peace were “empowered, upon complaint made by any 
Indian native of this country” aggrieved by any “agreement before made for 
any time or term of service not yet expired, to hear and relieve such Indian 
according to justice and equity, and to regulate and order the term for such 
service as they shall judge reasonable.” 

In 1819, in order to encourage the Indians to industry, the Legislature passed 
an act of which the following is the fifth section: 


“The real estate acquired by the industry of the proprietors and members 
aforesaid, (meaning the Indians and mulattoes of Marshpei and Herring Pond,) 
and purchased by them, shall be the sole and separate property and estate of 
such proprietor or member so acquiring and purchasing the same, and may be 
by him or her enjoyed, sold, alienated, or disposed of by deed, will, or other- 
Wise. hx, 

- This is the only departure from the provincial poliey established in 16388, for- 
bidding any sales to be made by them. 

The fourth section of the same act provided: 


“That the overseers shall have power to bind out to service, for any length 
of time not exceeding three years, any proprietor or member aforesaid, who, 
in the judgment of said overseers, has become a habitual drunkard and idler ; 
and the earnings of such person in such service to receive and apply to his or 
her maintenance and support, or to the support of his or her family, or to the 
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as tiie Mean proprietors generally, as the overseers, in their discretion 

This act, sir, is a... ¢ : ; 
an adult Indian, and this agutbority ‘ Putctred upon the overseers to bind out 
shall have been adjudged by them guilty of Ghereised only after the said adult 
and idleness. This punishment, instead of a committal to thi weLdrwkensess 
tion for six months, (which might be imposed upou a white citizen for the like 
offence,) is to be bound out to service, according to the section quoted above. 

it will be seen, without the aid of argument, that if the overseers possessed 
the power of binding out the Indians for life, at their pleasure, that there could 
be no necessity of conferring upon them the power to do so for three years, as. 
# punishment for crime. The Legislature of the State knew well what author- 
ity it had conferred upon the overseers by its previous and then existing laws, 
and preferring that the misdemeanor referred to should be punished by the 
overseers rather than in the ordinary courts of law; it gave to them, as the 
existing tribunal for the government of .the Indians, the cognizance of that 
offence. At the same time it repealed all laws inconsistent with the act it was 
then passing. 
** Sir, under the constitution of Massachusetts, no man, white or colored, can 
be deprived of his liberty or estate but by the judgment of his peers or the 
law of the land; and no man residing there, unless he be a fugitive, and claim- 
able under some law or treaty of the United States, can be exiled, or placed in 
involuntary servitude, unless for crime of which he has been proved guilty. 
Our constitution throws its egis over every man residing within the State; and 
all persons of twenty-one years of age, who have committed no crime, are free 
under that constitution, and subject to no other’s will. I know that in some 
States the law is different. I know that in the gentleman’s own State the law 
is different. I know that poverty there will subject a man to be bound out by 
the. overseers of the poor. I know that the State of New Hampshire so inter- 
prets her constitution, so legislates, and so acts. But it is not so in Massachu- 
setts. An adult in Massachusetts may be punished for crime, and restrained 
of his liberty; but it cannot be done except by the judgment of a court. 

'The gentleman from New Hampshire says that there is no more barbarous 
code to be found in the slaveholding States than is to be found among the laws 
of Massachusetts. I do not know how that may be. It is unpleasant for me, 
Mr. Chairman, to be called upon to enter into a defence here of the laws of 
Massachusetts, or to make comparison between them and the laws of her neigh- 
bors, for I know such proceeding must be uninteresting to the committee. But 
as the gentleman has seen fit to refer to the legislation of Massachusetts, I propose 
to refer to an act of cotemporary legislation upon the part of New Hampshire, 
without intending any disrespect to that State, but merely to show that it 
would be quite as well for gentlemen to attend to the concerns of their own 
States before interfering with those of their neighbors. I will state the sub- 
stance of an act which passed the Legislature of New Hampshire nine years after 
the passage of the negro law to which the gentleman refers. It is entitled “an. 
act in addition to the laws of the State respecting paupers;” and it provides 
that any person not being a citizen of that State who shall be of vicious char 
acter, or without any visible means of support, shall be warned out by the 
town authorities where he may happen to be; and if he does not depart with- 
in fourteen days, he is then to - taken before a magistrate, and upon his order 
if he does not depart within ten days, he is subjected to be publicly whipped, 
not exceeding ten stripes. And a similar punishment was awarded to its own 
citizens, who, having been once removed under the law from a town in which 
they have no settlement, should voluntarily return again and remain seven 
days. This New Hampshire Jaw was,.as I have said, passed nine years after 
that of Massachusetts, which the gentleman has commented upon, and which. 
he thinks is more barbarous than any enactment that can be found in any of 
the slaveholding States, The Massachusetts law, it should be remembered, 
was a law for suppressing and punishing rogues, vagabonds, common beggars, 
and other idle, dissolute, and lewd persons. ‘The New Hampshire act was one 
respecting the poor. Taking into consideration the purposes for which the 
respective laws were passed, I will decline searching among the enactments of 
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i imilar ‘ ! : liusette, but 
he slaveholding States for a law similar to that passed by Massac 
vrill enbmit to the gentleman himself the comparative barbarity of the law of 


his own State and mine. +, jaw ton ff View of reflecting 

I say again, sir, that I do not refor_ to thisdommpsbire. I regard the State 
apon the general character of fy? upon her history. I know that in general 
tree hiwslactestiilar to those of her sister States; and although of late we hear 
of anti-republican restrictions in her constitution, I do not forget that it was 
made in accordance with the ideas of the last century, and that the State hae 
ptospered and is well governed under the practical construction which bas 
been given to it. But, under the circumstances of the case, I shall take the _ 
liberty to advise my friend to purchase an old volume of the Jaws of his State, _ 
to take with him as a traveling companion; and when he feels particularly 
desirous to arraign the legislation of any of her sister States, I recommend him 
to recur to its pages, and learn there that humility which its readings will not 
fail to teach. 

Leaving what he deems the obnoxious statutes of Massachusetts, and linger- 
ing on his way to pay his respects to Great Britain, the gentleman, following 
high example set him elsewhere, next commences an attack upon the clergy- 
men of New England, because in common with their fellow-citizens they have 
remonstrated against the passage of this bill, and, in a style and manner well 
ealeulated to produce an effect, he proceeds to interrogate them : 


“Who, sir, has ordained this new union of church and State, with these gen- | 
tlemen for judges and arbiters of political affairs? Who gave them their high 
commission? Who intrusted to their hands the judgments of the Almighty, to 
launch at discretion upon the objects.of. their, displeasure? . 

, ‘To deal damnatiov round the land 

On each they deem his foe!’ ; 
Who sent them into the political arena as a class, to bandy epithets of partisan 
warfare in the name of the Most High—to apply such terms to a measure which 
the tenor of their manifesto shows they did not understand, and which, per- 
chance, no one of them had ever read ?” . 

Sir, I deem the remonstrance of the New England clergymen, in every sense, 
a proper paper to be presented to the Congress of the United States. The 
gentleman concedes to “them the privileges of freemen, and as such, they have 
an undoubted right to petition in favor of, or remonstrate against, any mea- 
aure pending before us: and, in doing so, to use such language as they deem 
proper. I should qualify this by adding the word respectful, did not the char- 
acter and calling of these remonstrants make such qualification unnecessary and 
inappropriately particular. 

Sir, these men, holding the opinions upon slavery common to New England, 
have constituted themselves of their own authority and in their own right not 
“judges” nor “arbiters” of this question, but petitioners at your bar, asking 
you to preserve, as free territory to them and their posterity, that domain 
which has already been dedicated to freedom; asking you above all things, to 
preserve inviolate the plighted faith of the nation, and not to allow our his - 
tory to bear the disgrace which will attach to it if we suffer this unnecessary, 
uncalled for, and, as they doubtless believe, wnkoly measure to become a law. 
I am far from believing that these gentlemen will “forfeit” any ‘publie re- 
apect” by the course they have taken. They are honest and consistent men. 
They hold to the opinions now which the Legislatures of the free States, New 
Hampshire included, held and openly declared in 1848, They thought the 
legislative opinions then expressed upon this subject were right, sound, and 
_ truthful. If politicians have since chasis, they have not. And whatever 
else the gentleman may deny them, he will not fail to award them that rare 
merit of these times, ConsISTENCY. 


Sir, these gentlemen have no ambitious hopes to gratify. They fear that 
Congress.is about to pass a measure that will disturb the peace, and, possibly, 
the security of the country; they believe the measure cannot be adopted with- 
out the committal of a great national wrong; they hold it to be uncalled for, 
and in itself unjust and injurious to thé true interests of the country; they be- 
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lieve the crisis to be one in which the 
otey 0 a are call use. ice 
authority of their names in this publie ae Gi Por Meg the weight, and 


most unqualimen., : ner. J honor their motives and 
pence i te They pi Ne eicis conduct. Many of these gentlemen ar my 
are beyond it. All that I need add 184¥, Commendation from me here. They 
men who, in the darkest hours of our country’s P& Worthy successors of those 
unbought by patronage, unflinchingly preached that “RusisTance TO TYRANTS Is 
bury to Gop.” . 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Brroxmriner,) secing in the 
opposition to this bill what he deems a counterpart of the principles which 
Lord North avowed in the government of the Colonies before the revolutionary 
war, declaims against the “despotism of the Missouri restriction,” and intimates 
that New England is turning her back on the doctrines that marked her early 
history; and that Boston is betraying “the principles that made her own ori- 
en illustrious.” I tell the honorable gentleman that New England stands to- 

ay where she stood in 1770, contending for the liberty of the human race, and 
for the maintenance of such institutions as will “preserve the blessings of lib- 
erty to us and to our posterity;” that she stands upon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and asks that the legislation of this Government shall not be false to 
the principles upon which it is based. Jam not insensible to the compliment 
implied in his remarks to Boston; but I must tell him that the inhabitants of 
that city know well the history of their ancestors. They understand the prin- 
ciples of that struggle in which she was the first to enter, and they ean well 
- appreciate the importance of a contest that involved the slavery or the freedom 
“of an empire. They appreciate it now, and they will be found where their 
fathers were, battling for freedom, against’ either tyranny or slavery propa- 
gandism. And if Kentucky, forgetful of the precepts of Henry Clay, shall be 
found in the ranks of those who are desiring to extend the area of human 
slavery, unmindful of the national pledges, Massachusetts, adhering to the doc- 
trines for which she was the first to shed her blood, will continue her support 
to freedom, confidently expecting that, under other and better auspices, Ken- 
tucky will again range herself with her old and tried ally, in support of the 
principles upon which the Constitution was formed, and upon which only it 
can be maintained. / 

Mr. Chairman, as the doctrine of non-intervention asserted in support of this 
bill is claimed by its friends to be the true principle upon which territorial goy- 
ernment shall be established, it may be well to inquire how that doctrine is un- 
derstood in reference to this measure; for before we are called upon to sanction 
by our votes any particular doctrine, we ought at least to understand what that 
doctrine is, and how it is taught by its professors. Recurring to the report of 
the Committee on Territories of the Senate, who reported the bill from which 
has grown the substitute before us, we find that non-intervention means non- 
intervention with the law of the Territory when the territorial government is 
proposed to be established; and that under this existing law and the Constitu- 
tion, and laws of Congress, the Territorial Legislature shall be authorized to 
legislate for the protection and necessities of its immediate constituents. This 
is understood to be the principle of the Utah and New Mexico bills, It is true 
that the laws of those Territories were, at the time of their admission, differ- 
ently expounded—northern gentlemen holding that they excluded slavery, and 
many southern gentlemen denying it. But the acts of Congress establishing the 
Territories left the law in force, and disturbed no rights, either of property or 
freedom, existing at the date of the treaty of cession. But such is not the prin- 
ciple of this bill. By the terms of its enactment it sweeps away the existing 
law of the Territory, and with labored particularity divests it of every vestige 
of law or custom; and I do not know but it would be correct to add, of every 
tradition to which reference might be had in the settlement of any judicial con- 
troyersy. This is termed non-intervention, making what we have been so often 
told a tabula rasa of the whole Territory, so far as its local law is concerned. 

The principle of the bill before us is then directly at variance with the legia- 
lation of 1850, that left in the Territories the local law in full force, interfering 
with no existing law or custom; whilst this bill, framed for a similar purpose, 
and defended as being identical in principle sweeps, with one blow, all law and 
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tion with territorial legislation, acting eft ations in their own way, subject only 
“to form and regulate the United States?” We all know that upon this ques- 
tion the country is as much divided as it is upon the propriety of slavery itself; 
and that, notwithstanding this debate has continued four months, the public 
mind is no nearer being settled upon this point than it was at its commence- 
ment. 

I understand the southern argument to be, that, under the Constitution, sla- 
very is, at the time of acquisition, extended into the Territories, and that any 
attempt at exclusion, whether by Congress or by the Territorial Legislature, is 
an unconstitutional interference with the right of slaveholders to carry their 
slaves into the Territories and to hold them there, without reference to any 
local law existing at the time of acquisition. This doctrine assumes, not that 
the sovereignty over the Territories resides in the people thereof, but that the 
Constitution of the United States (in which gentlemen holding these opinions 
see the power to protect and extend slavery) abrogates all law inconsistent 
with the slavery of the negro. The argument denies the right of Congress to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, and of course it follows that if Congress has 
not the power to prohibit slavery from being carried into a Territory, it cannot 
confer upon a Territorial Legislature the power to prohibit it;.and in accord- 
ance with this idea an amendment that “the people of the Territory, through 
their appropriate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit the existence of © 
~ slavery therein,” has-been voted down By the friends of the bill. If the South, 
by the aid of northern votes, (and she cannot without them,) succeeds in estab- 
lishing this doctrine as a principle for future legislation, or should it succeed in 
passing this bill, we may expect to see this doctrine assumed by her as a prin- 
ciple established by Congress, and to witness her future efforts to apply it to 
every territorial government hereafter to be formed. This bill embraces all the 
unorganized territories of the United States, and proposes to intervene with 
two slave States between the free States east and those that are destined to 
exist west of the Rocky Mountains. In addition to this acquisition to slavery, 
there lies upon our southern border the Republic of Mexico, hardly held to- 
gether by its present Government, and in a fitting condition to be purchased, or 
conquered, as party exigencies may demand. That the remainder of Mexico is 
destined to be annexed to the United States is already regarded as certain. 
And that such an event would revive the slavery agitation 1s equally certain. 
Up to 1850, and including the settlement of that year, the principle adopted in 
the disposition of territory acquired by the United States has been that of a 
division between the free and the slaveholding States. The claim now put 
forth by the South repudiates that principle, and demands the whole, Freedom 
has outgrown slavery. The extending march of the freeman excites alarm and 
apprehension. Liberty and education have ascended the Rocky Mountains, 
and turning southward, have almost reached the thirty-second parallel of north 
latitude. ‘There is danger that these blessings will spread wider and wider, 
and diffuse themselves with a rapidity too active for slavery. This progress 
must be checked, or the time may arrive when the necessity of looking to a 
change in the condition of the colored population can no longer be avoided, 
Hence the desire to establish the doctrine that the Territorial Legislatures may 
determine at the outset that slavery may be admitted into the Territories. 
Under the southern doctrine of the force and effect of the United States Consti- 
tution operating upon the Territories, such legislation is not absolutely essen- 
tial; but there are many sound men at the South (a majority, I trust) who 
ascribe no such powers to that instrument, and therefore it becomes necessary 
to attain the end by legislation, and to give a practical construction to the Con- ~ 
stitution in advance of contemplated acquisitions. If 1am right in supposing 
that Mexico is to be annexed to us, and if it be true that interested pereons are 
secking an opportunity to embroil us with Spain, in order to afford a pretext 
for a descent on Cuba; if, in addition to this, and for this, the attempt is now 
being made to establish the doctrine that slaves may lawfully be taken into any 
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territory, now or hereafter to be possessed by us, what a spectacle do we pres- 
ent to the civilized world? A nation starting into life upon the declaration 
“that all men are born free and equal, and that they are endowed with the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;” and having 
sustained this declaration by arms, and established a Government upon princi- 
ples of perfect freedom and equality, should, ere that Government had existed 
seventy years, assume an attitude of conquest and dominion, with the avowed 
design (if we may trust the exponents of southern opinion) of extending and 
perpetuating asystem of human slavery over whatever of territory it may 
acquire; and this is to be done, if we may trust the same exponents, (I mean 
the southern press,) in order to preserve and maintain that control in this Gov- 
ernment that the South has hitherto enjoyed. 

Sir, I deny this southern doctrine altogether; and, on the contrary, I main- 
tain that the Constitution of the United States carries slavery nowhere and pro- 
tects it nowhere. Wherever it exists, it exists by local law; and whatever of 

rotection it obtains, is derived from the same source. The Constitution does, 
indeed, provide for the return of a fugitive from service to the master from 
whom he escaped; but it imposes bondage upon no one. The Constitution does 
not determine the candition of any person in a Territory at the moment of its 
annexation. The local laws remain in force-until Congress shall legislate upon 
the subject ; and such laws are subject to alteration by Congress only, or by 
such territorial government as Congress, consistently with the Constitution, 
may ordain and establish. ; 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, instead of being in accordance with any previous 
legislation, is an entire departure from all previous action of the Government 
touching the territorial and slavery questions. My friend and colleague, (Mr. 
Urpnaw,) in his able exposition of the history of these questions, has shown how 
vital was the settlement of the slavery question in framing a government for 
the Northwestern Territory by the Confederation, and the intimate and close 
connection of that settlement with the adjustment of the representative basis, 
and the provision for the return of fugitives from service, as inserted in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The facts and circumstances cited by him would seem to 

rove the entire correctness of his position, that the provision for the return of 
ugitive slaves was regarded and received as an equivalent for the restraint 
imposed upon the extension of slavery. But if the position be denied, still the 
history of the national legislation shows conclusively that, upon every acquisi- 
tion of territory, Congress has proceeded upon the principle of dividing the ter- 
ritory, so that it might be enjoyed in just proportions by the citizens of the 
free and of slaveholding States. The present bill demands the whole for slavery, 
and thus not only overthrows the legislation of 1850, but all other legislation 
upon the same subject which has preceded it. 

We see, sir, that non-intervention must be set down as an invention devised 
for the exclusive benefit of our southern friends, and the only compensation 
paid to the North for it, is the pretended recognition of popular sovreignty 
alleged to be contained in the bill. 1t seems to be pretty well understood that 
under the operation of this doctrine the South is to get the land to whatever 
extent we may push our purchases or conquests in a southern direction; and I 
will devote a minute or two in examining this doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
which is offered to the North as an equivalent for allowing the unlimited exten- 
sion of slavery over all future territorial acquisitions; to ascertain if the great 
doctrine “that the people shall govern” is anywhere to be found in the bill. 
I maintain that it is not. 1 further maintain that, under the Constitution, Con- 
gress must keep the control of the territorial government, which in every par- 
ticular holds its powers from the United States, and not from the people of the 
Territories; and that the people, if they can be said to exercise any political 
powerin the Territory, do so, not in virtue of any sovereignty inherent in them, 
but by virtue of a direct grant contained in the bill. 

A slight examination will be sufficient to show the correctness of these posi- 
tions, and to prove that whilst popular sovereignty cannot be conferred upon 

“the people of the Territories by Congress, that the bill does not assume so to 
confer it. Before examining this question, it would be well to inquire into the 
relation in which the General Government stands to the Territories. And first, 
>: 
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he United States are the unquestioned owners of the land comprised within 
their limits; and the treaty by which the territory was acquired. provides: 


“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated in the Union of 
the United States, and admitted, as soon as possible, according to the principles 
ot the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States; and, in the mean time, they shalk 
be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, propertz, 
and the religion which they profess.” 


The trust under which the United States holds the territory is to admit it into 
the Union (of course as States) according to the principles of the Constitution, 
yielding to the inhabitants the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States, and, in the mean time, protecting them in the enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and religion. The treaty then supposes that until the 
Territory is admitted into the Union asa State, it is under the care, mainte- 
nanee, and protection of the General Government, and it expressly devolves 
upon Congress the sole duty of providing for the protection of the imhabitants 
ot the Territory until it shall be admitted into the Union; and Congress cannot 
sisolve itself from this duty without a breach of good faith to France, nor can 
it do so under-the Constitution of the United States, which provides that “ Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of and make-all neédful rules and regulations 
be aor the territory or other property belonging to the United States.” AT? 
will agree that Congress, and Congress alone, must execute the powers eon- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution. It is clear that all the territory that has at 
any time been owned by the General Government has been held by it in trust 
to be admitted into the Union as independent States with a republican form 
of government Congress has executed this trust by providing temporary 
local governments, with certain prescribed powers, in general conformity 
with the main provisions of the bill before us. And now, who creates this 
government, what are its powers, and te whom is it responsible? Congress 
ereates if, maintains it, and has the power at any and at all times to limit 
or enlarge its powers, or to destroy it altogether. To go alittle into detaik We 
ereate every department of the Government, provide for the appointment, 
by the President and Senate, of the Governor, secretary, three judges, a mar- 
shal, and an attorney. We prescribe their qualifications and duties, fix their 
residence and their salaries, and we determine the number of the Council and 
of the House of Representatives, prescribe the place of residence of the mem- 
bers thereof, and limit the duration of their sessions. We ordain that all offi- 
cial bonds are to be given to the Uniied States, and that the official corres- 
pondence of the Governor is to be sent semi-annually to the President, and the 
laws of the Territory to each House of Congress. ‘Yo all this we add, that the 
whole expenses of the government is to paid by the United States, and that 
the Governor and secretary, in the disbursements of rnoney, are to be governed 
solely by the instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury ef the United 
States, and that no expenditures shall be made by the Assembly for objects not 
specially authorized by the acts of Congress making the appropriation, nor 
beyond the sums thus appropriated for such objects. 

In addition to this, it will be seen by the bill that Congress confers the exeenu- 
tive powers, as therein enumerated, upon the Governor, the legislative power 
upon the assembly, as well as the judicial power upon the judges. Thus, every 
department of the government proposed to be established is created, and its 
powers conferred, by Congress; and the only mention of the people or the in- 
habitants of the Territory, in connexion with the departments of government, 
is the giving them a right to choose the members of the assembly. 


If this be a correct enumeration of the provisions of this bill, how can it be 
said to establish popular sovereignty in the people of the Territory? The eole 
power or duty confided to them is to elect the members of the assembly. That 
executed, and their connexion with the territorial government ceases, except in 
the further duty to obey ita laws made in obedience to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States; and, in performing this duty, or exercising this 
power of election, however it may be termed, they are acting as the legislatare 
acts when elected, as the agents of this Government, to aesist the same in regu- 
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lating the affairs of the Territory until, by its population, it shall, with the au- 
thority of Congress, be entitled to its admission into the Union. 

Six; in the discussion of this measure its friends have acted upon the assump- 
tion that this bill was a grant to the people of the political power contained 
in it, and this assumption has led to some singular statements when discussing 
its details. A gentleman, in another place, is reported to have gently com- 
plained that it proceeded upon the idea of granting power to the legislature 
instead of a recognition of the powers in the legislature. Now, sir, although 
the wisdom of seventy years may be invoked for the propriety of that remark, 
I feel authorized to say that the idea involved in it is not Ameriean, and that 
it has not been considered as correct political doctrine in this country for two 
‘hundred years. The American doctrine, as I understand it, is that all the gov- 
ernmental agents, in the exercise of a legitimate authority, do su under a grant 
from the people, and that there can be no inherent existing rights in any de- 
partment of a government, the people themselves being the sole depository of 
such rights, which upon their grant can be exercised only for their benefit. Tt 
would appear somewhat awkward; sir, to read in one of our constitutions that 
the people recognise certain powers as belonging to the House of Representa- 
tives or Senate. The language used in framing our governments is, I think, in- 
variably, that the people grant the powers with which any department of gov- 
ernment is invested. The improper use of the expression may have been sug- 
gested by the false character which has beeu given to the bill. It has been 
made to wear the appearance of a grant of power to the people of the Terri- 
tory, whereas it is the reverse. It is simply a iaw creating a government to 
make needful rules aud regulations for the government of a Territory for the 
United States. It is a machine for the General Government, created by it, 
sustained by it, accountable to it, and may at any moment be destroyed by it. 
How idle it is to talk about the non-intervention of the General Government 
in the domestic affairs of the Territory as a principle of this bill, when the 
General Government originates and sustains, and may at any time destroy every 
vestige of government within the Territory. And yet it is this supposed doe- 
trine of non-intervention and popular sovereignty, that recommends the meas- 
ure to whatever of northern support it obtains. 

But this pretended doctrine of non-intervention is based upon the fact that 
the bill, after making what has been termed a ¢abula rasa of the Territory, so 
far as pertains to its laws, does in fact authorize the territorial government to 
legislate slavery into the Territory, while a great majority of its friends deny 
that it has the power to prohibit slavery from being introduced into the Terri- 
tory. And it follows that if this last position shall be sustained by the United 
States court, to which all legal questions touching the subject of slavery is, by 
the bill, expressly referred, then this doctrine of non-intervention merely means 
that slavery shall be extended over this magnificent domain, already, by the 
solemn legislation of Congress, devoted exclusively to free men and free insti- 
tutions; and northern men are called upon to give, in fact, a naked, bald vote 
for the extension of slavery into all the unorganized territory of the United 
States, embracing an extent of country sixteen times as large as the State of 
Obio. To procure such a yote upon the simple question of repeal, would be 
impossible; and hence the catch words of non-intervention and popular sove- 
reignty are interposed as a screen to cover a defection from northern sentiment, 
in the hope to reconcile the North to this surrender of free territory to slavery, 
by pleading in extenuation of the act, that the doctrine of popular rights de- 
mands the sacrifice. 2 

Sir, the manly sense of the North will discover the fraud and reject the ex- 
cuse. It will see that this doctrine of popular sovereignty, so constantly in- 
yoked in aid of the measure, is not of sufficient consistency to throw a shadow 
over the surrender which freedom is called upon to make to slavery. It will 
see, after all the efforts it has made to allay the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion at the call of the South, the giant stride which that section is now making 
for political power and control, regardless of its pledged faith and solemn en- 
gagement. 

The North, in my judgment, will not admit that any necessity calls for thia 
surrender; and in answer to the demand that slavery is ameliorated by exten- 
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ston, will answer so is liberty also, and she will prize the blessings of freedom 
too high to argue the question of preference for the two conditions. She will 
demand the peformance of the settlement of 1820, and will support that de- 
mand with all the means in her power, consistent with the national Constitu- 
tion, and if this bill passes, will leave the dishonored compromises in the hands 
of their violators, and see her daty in supporting, to the extent of her ability, 
the varied interests of the country, under the sole guide of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Chairman, the indication of apparent changes in the votes of gentlemen 
since the Senate bill was taken up in the House, makes it probable that this 
bill, in some shape, and with its objectionable features, may become a law. 
But, sir, will its friends thereby have achieved a victory?' My belief in the 
final triumph of right forbids my anticipating such a result. With the passage 
of this bill the contest will begin, and-] firmly believe that its progress will be 
marked with more of slavery excitement and sectional strife than any era of 
our history. Yet I trust the close of the struggle will vindicate the national 
honor, and save the country from the stain and disgrace of having permanently 
broken that “pus1ic FAITH WHICH HOLDS THE WORLD TOGETHER.” | 
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Senate of the United States, April 9, 1856. 





Mr. Presrpent: To obtain empire is casy and’com- 

mon; to govern it well is difficultand rare indeed. I 

salute the Congress of the United States in the exercise 

x of its most important function, that of extending the 
Federal Constitution over added domains, and I salute 
especially the Senate in the most august of all its 

manifold cha itself a Congress of thirty-one 

free, equal, reign States, assembled to decide, 

whether the majestie and fraternal circle shall be. 
ufo opened to receive yet nother free, equal, and sover- | 
‘ eign State. 2 | 
The Constitution prescribes only two qualifications 









for new States, namély—a stibstantial civil communi- 
ty, and a republican Government. Kansas has both 
of these. st 


The circumstances of Kansas, and her relations to- 
wards the Union, are peculiar, anomalous, and deep- 

. ly interesting. The United States acquired the pro- | 
vince of Louisiana, (which included the present Ter- | 
ritory of Kansas,) from Franee,in 1803, by a treaty, 
in which they agreed that its inhabitants should be 

. incorperated into the Federal Union, and admitted as 
- soon as possible, according to the principles of the 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
d immunities, of citizens of the United 
vertheless, Kansas was in 1820 assigned as 
a home for an indefinite period to several savage | 
Indian tribes, and closed against immigration and all 
other than aboriginal civilization, but not without a | 
contemporaneous pledge to the American people and 
to mankind, that neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude should be tolerated het forever. In 
ined directed a removal of the Indian tribes, 








and ofganized and opened Kansas to civilization, but 
by the’same act rescinded the pledge of perpetual de- 
dieation to Freedom, and substituted for it another, 
which declared that the [future] people of Kansas 
should be left perfectly free to establish or to exclude 
Slavery, as they should decide through the action of 
the republican Govern which Congress modeled 
and authorized them t blish, under the protec- 
t on of the United States. 7 
Notwithstandin is la’ ledge, when the newly 
associated people 0 sas, in 1855, were proceeding 
with the machinery of popular elections, in the man- 
ner prescribed by Congress, to choose legislative bo- 
dies for the purpose of organizing that republican 
Government, armed bands 5 abgoue from. the State 
of Missouri entered the Territory, seized the polls, 
overpowered or drove away the inhabitants, usurped 
the elective fr ise, deposited false and spurious bal- ; 
lots, without i to ity of qualification or 
of numbers, procured official certificates of the result 
_ by fraud and force, and thus created and constituted 
_ legislative bodies to act for and in the name of the 
people of the Territo These legislative bodies af- 
terward assembled, assumed to be a legitimate Legis- 
lature, set forth a code of municipal laws, created 
Dblic offices and filled them with officers appointed 
Pe considerable periods by themselves,yand thus es- 
tablished a compl d effective 
over the people Territory. Th 


transactions were wren a 
Afri laver 
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y as a perma- 








| to thei by the Congress of the United 

States, The Presid ie United States. s been 
an accessory to these political transactions, with fa 
‘complicity in regard to the purpose for which they 
were committed. He has adopted the usurpation, 
gud made it his own, and he is now maintaining it 
with the military arm of the Republic. Thus Kan- 
sas has been revolutionized, and she now lies subju- 
gated and prostrate at the foot of the President of the 
| United States, while he, through the agency of a 
foreign tyranny established’: within her borders, is 
forciby introducing and_ establishing Slavery there, in 
contempt and defiance of the organic law. These 
extraordinary transactions have been attended by civil 
commotions, in which property, life, and liberty, have 
been exposed to violence, and these commotions still 
continue to threaten not only the Territory itself, but 
_also the adjacent States, with the calamities and dis- 
graces of civil war. om 
lam fully aware of theog of the charges | 
against the President of the United States which this 
Statement of the conditiomiand relations of Kansas 
imports. I shall proceed, Seiambut fear and without 
reserve, to make them good. ‘Lhe maxim, that a sa- 
cred veil must be drawn over the beginning of all 
Governments, does not hold under our system, I 
shall first call “the accuser into the’ presence of the 
Senate—then examine the defences which the Presi- 
dent has made—and, last, ‘submit the evidences by 

















which he is‘convicted. (a 
The people of Kansas know whether. these charges | 
| are true or false. They have adopted them, and, on | 
the ground of the’ politicai necessity which the 


‘wrongs they have endured, and are yet enduring, and 
the dangers through which they have already passed, 
and the perils to whi they-are yetexposed, have 
created, they have provisionally org: themselves 
asa State, and that State is now h y its two 













| chosen Senators and one Represen standing 
' outside at the doors of Congress, applying to be ad- 
| mitted into the Union, as a means of relief indispen- 


This new State is the President’s responsible accuser. 
mt of the United States, without wait- 





sable for the purposes of iden freedom and safety. 





pearance of his accuser at the capital, | 
gnticipated the accusations, and in one die 





agdinst them to Congress. ‘The first one ese de- 
fences was contained in his annual message, which 
was communicated to Congress'on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1855. Iexamine it. You shall see at once, 
that the President’s mind was oppressed—was full of 
something too large and burdensome to be concealed, 
and yet too critical to 


Mark, if you plea ' state of the case at that 
time. So early as 


» 1855, the people of Kan- | 
sas had denounced “gine They had, at. 
voluntary elections, chosen M: .H. Reeder to repre- | 
g2nt them in the present Congress, instead of J. W. 
Whitfield, who held a certificate of election under the 
authority 2f the Legislature, They had also, on the 
23d day of October, 1855, by similar voluntary elec- 
tions, constituted at Topeka an organic Convention, | 
which framed a Constitution fi e projected State. 
They had also, on ember, 1806, at 


15th 
similar voluntary etn ons, ado] at Constitution, 
and its tenor was fully known, 























“it provided for elec- 
tions to be held throughout the new State on the 15th 
of January, 1856, to fill tfices created . by it, and 
it also reditired the Exeei and Legislative officers 
thus to be chosen, to assemble at Topeka on the 4th 
day of March, 1856, to inaugurate the new State pro-— 
visionally, and to take the necessary means for the ap- 
Senators, who, together with a Repre- 
shoul@isnbmit the Constitu- 
seep pig Bir the ad- 


Bier ounds that 
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yn¢ in his annual see se 
tihEt wh , ™m . 
tion of the state of 
formation which the President gave to Congress con- 








forma- 


the Union.” Here is all “the in-_ 


cerning the events in Kansas, and its relations to’the - 


Union:— 


“In the Territory of Kansas there have been acts prejudicial 
to good order, but as yet none have occurred under vircumstan- 
ces to justify the interposition of the Federal Executive. That 
could only be in case of obstruction to Federal law, or of organ- 
ized resistance to Territorial law, assuming the character of in- 
surrection, which, if it should occur, it would be my duty prompt- 
ly to overcome and suppress. I cherish the hope, however, that 
the occurrence of any such untoward event will be prevented. by 
the sound sense of the people of the Territory, who, by its organ- 
ic law, possessing the right to determine their own domestic in- 
stitutions, are entitled, while deporting themselves peacefully, to 
the free exercise of that right, and must be protected in the en- 
joyment of it, without interference on the part of the citizens of 

S. 


any of the 
This information implies that no invasion, usur- 
or’. 


ranny, has been committed within 
the Territory by upprangerss and that the provisional 
State organiza 

necessary, but also prejudicial to good. order, and in- 
surrectionary® It menaces.the people of Kansas with 
a threat, that theiWPresident will “overcome and sup- 
press’ them, It mocks them’Wwith a promise, that, if 
they shall hereafter deport themselves properly, under 
the control of authorities by whith they have been 


-disfranchised, in @étermining institutions which have 
| been already forcibly determined for them by foreign 


invasion,,that then they,must be protected against 
‘interference by citizens Of any of the States.” 

‘The President, however, not content-with a state- 
ment so obscure and unfair, devotes a third part of 
the annual message to argumentative speculations 
beari the character of ‘his accuser.. Each State 
has + nd no more Senators in the Senate of the 
Uni States. In determining the apportionment of 
Representatives in the House of Representatives and 









‘in the electoral colleges, among the States, three-fifths 


of all theslaves in any State are enumerated. The 
slaveholding or mon-slaveholding character of a State 


is determined, not at the time of its admission into 
the Union as a State, but at that earlier period of its 





lly dependent on the United States, or on some 
n sovereign. Slavery is tolerated in some of the 
States, and forbidden in others. Affecting the in- 
dustrial and economical systems of the several States, 
as Slavery and Freedom do, this diversity of practice 
concerning them early worked out a corresponding 
difference of condi » interests, and ambitions, 
among the States, am ided and arrayed them into 
two classes. “Ihe b eof political power between 
these two classes in th eral system is sensibly at- 
fected by the secession any new State to either of 
them. Each State therefore watches jealously the 
settlement, growth, and inchoate slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding characters of Territories, which may 
ultimately come inte the Union as States. It has re- 











sulted from these circumstances, that Slavery, in rela- 


tions purely political and absolutely Federal, is an 
element whigh enters with more or less activity into 

i uestions of finance, of revenue, of ex- 
penditure, of protection, of free trade, of patronage, of 
peace, of war, of a exation, of defence, and of con- 
quest, and modifi inions concerning constructions 
nd the distribution of powers 
id the several States by which 
it is constituted. Slavery, under these political and 
Fedezal aspects alone, enters into the transactions in 
Kansas, with which the Presiden 


















concerned, theless, he disin sly alludes: 
to those. s defen if they were 
identified wi discussio lavery which 
he regar nd alarming, and without any 


, Congress are 


ow going forward is not only un- | 


Se 


| political life in which, being called a Territory, it is. 
te: 









extent of exaggeration of inevitable evils, of ‘ 
_ in social improvement, or mere imagination © 





imagination of griev- 
ance, having but a remote connection with any of the 
constitutional functions of the Federal Government, 
~ and menacing the stabilify of the Constitution and the 
integrity of the Union.” 
' In like mahner the President assails and stigmatizes 
| those who defend and maintain the cause of .Kansas, 
| as “men of narrow views and sectional purposes,’’ | 
“engaged in those wild and chimerical schemes of so- 
cial change, which are generated one after another in 
the unstable minds of visionary sophists and interest- 
ed agitators’ —‘‘mad men, raising the storm of frenzy 
, and faction,’’. “sectional agitators,” “enemies of the 
Constitution, who have surrendered themselves so far 
to a fanatical devotion te the supposed interests of the | 


relatively few Africans of the United States, as totally _ 
to abandon and rect ie interests of the twenty- 
five millions of Amexicafiz, and trample under foot 


the injunctions of moral and constitutional obligation, 
and to engage in plans of vindictive hostility against 
those who are associated with them. in the enjoyment 
‘ of the common heritage of our free institutions.” 
Sir, the President’s defence on this occasion, if not a 
matter simply personal, is at least one of temporary 
and ephemeral importance. Possibly, all the advan- 
tages he will gain by tranferring to his accuser a por- 
tion of the popular prejudiee against Abolition and 
Abolitionists, can be spared to him. It would be 
wise, however, for those whose intere care insepara- | 
ble from Slavery, to reflect that Abolition. will gain 
an equivalent benefit’ from the identification of the 
President’s defence with their cherished institution. 
Abolition is a slow but irrepressible uprising of prin- 
ciples of natural justice and humanity, @bnoxious to 
prejudice, because they conflict inconyemiently with 
existing material, social, and political ‘ests. It 
belongs to others than statesmen, char with the . 
care of present interests, to conduct the social reform- 
ation of mankind in its broadest bearings. i leave to) 
Abolitionists their own work, of self-windication, I 
may, however, remind the slaveholders that there is a | 
time when oppression and persecution cease to be ef- | 
fectual against such movements; and then the odium 
they have before unjustly incurred init ele- 














ment of strength and power. Christianity,” blindly 
| maligned during three centuries, by Preetors, Govern- | 
ors, Senates, Councils, and Emperors, towered. above 
its enemies in a fourth; and. even the cross on, which 
its Founder had expired, and which therefore was the | 
emblem of its shame, became the sign under whieh it 
went forth evermore thereafter, conquering and to | 
conquer. Abolition is ofily yetin its first century. | 
The President eo defence a false issue,-and | 
elaborates an irrelevant argument to prove that Con- 
gress has no right or power, nor has any sister State 
any right or power, to. interfere within a slave State, 
by legislation or force, to abolish Slavery therein—as if | 
you, orl, or any other responsible man, ever main- 
tained the contrary. ~ 
The President distorts the» Constitution from its 
simple text, so a8 to make it expressly and direct'y de- 
fend, protect, ana ich” Saabs, ; very. ‘Its he 
alleges that ‘the Government” whith resulted from 
the Revolution was a “Federal Republic of the free 
white men of the Colonies,” whereas, on the contrary, 
the Declaration of Tudependence asserts the political 
equality of all men, and even the Constitution itself 
carefully avoids any political recognition not merely of 
slavery, but of the diversity of races. ‘The President 
represents the Fathers as having contemplated and 
a permanent increase of the number of 
of the States, amd therefore forbidden 
) touch slavery-in the way of attack or | 
as having, therefore, alsv placed it under 
safeguard of the Comgtitution; whereas the 

































‘flicted on Slavery in the States a blow, of which they 
expected it to languish immediately, and ultimately to 
expire, “Wit Ti A cae 

The President closes his_ defence in the annial 


message with a deliberate assault, very incongruous | 


_in such a place, upon some of the Northern States. 
At the same time he abstains, with marked eaution, 
from naming the accused States. They, however, re- 
ceive a compliment at his hands, by way of giving 
keenness to his rebuke, which enables us to identify 
| them. They are Northern States ‘which ware con- 
| Spicuous in founding the Republic.” All of the 
original Northern States were conspicuous in that 
great transaction. All of them, therefore, are accus- 
| ed. The offence charged is, that they disregard their 
constitutional obligations, and although ‘conscious of 
their inability toheal admitted and palpable social 


evils of their own, confessedly within their jurisdic- 


| tion, they engage in an offensive, hopeless, and illegal 
| undertaking, to reform the domestic institutions of 
| the Southern States, at the peril of the very existence 
of the Constitution, and of all the countless benefits 
which it has conferred.’’ I chalienge the President to 
the proof, in behalf of Massachusetts; although I have 
only the interest common to all Americans and to all 
men in her great fame. What one corporate or social 
evil is there, of which is conscious, and conscious 
also of inability to heal it? Is it ignorance, prejudice, 
bigotry, vice, crime, public disorder, poverty, or dis- 
ease, afflicting the minds or the bodies of her people? 
| ‘There she stands. Survey her. universities, collezes, 
academies, obseryatories, primary schools, Sunday 
schools, penal codes, and penitentiaries. Descend in- 
to her quarries, walk over her fields and thrcugh her 
gardens, observe her manufactories of a thousand va- 
rious naa watch her steamers ascending every 
river and inlet on your own coast; and her ships dis- 
playing their canvas on every sea; follow her fisher- 
men in their adventurous voyages from her own 
adjacent bays to the icy ocean under either pole; and 
then retyrn and enter her hospitals, which cure or 
relieve suffering humarity in every condition and at 
every period of life, from the lying-in to the second 
| childhood, and which not only restore sight to the 
blind, and hearing to the deaf, and speech to the 
| dumb, but also bring back wandering reason to the 
| insane, and teach even the idiot to think! Massachu- 
| setts, sir, is a model of States, worthy of all honor; 
and though she was most conspicuous of all the 
States in the establishment of republican institutions 
here, she is even more conspicuous still for the munic- 


ipal wisdom with which she has made them contribute 
| to the welfare of her peopie, and to the. greatness of 
| the Republic itself. x. 


In behalf of New York, for whom it is my right 
and duty to speak, I defy the Presidential accuser. 
| Mark her tranquil magnanimity, which becomes a 
| State for whose delivery from tyranny Schuyler de- 
vised and labored, who received her political Consti- 
| tution from Hamilton, her intellectual and physical 

development from Clinton, and her lessons in human- 
ity from Jay. Asjshe waves her wand over the con- 
tinent, trade fors the broad natural channels which 
conveyed it before to the Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays and to the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and of Mexico, 
and obediently to her command pours itself through 
her artificial channels into her own once obscure sea- 
port. She stretches her wand again towards the ocsan, 
and the commerce of all the continents concentrates 
itself at her feet; and with it, strong and full floods of 
immigration ride in, contributing labor, capital, art, 
valor, and enterpri perfect and embellish our 
ever-widening empir 


When, and on what ion, has Massachusetts or. 


New York officiously and illegally intruded herself 








mi. | 
often and too much for their own just dignity and 
influence in Federal Adminis:ration, to the querulous | 
complaints of the States in whose behalf the President 
arraigns them. I thank the President for the insult 
which, though so deeply unjust, was perhaps needful 
to arouse them to their duty in this great emergency. 
The President, in this connection, reviews the ac- 
quisitions of new domain, the organization of new 

Territories, and the admission of new States, and ar- 

rives at results which must be as agreeably surprising 

to the slave States, as they are astounding to the free 

States. He finds that the former have been altogeth- 
| er guiltless of political ambition, while he convicts the 

latter, not only of unjust territorial aggrandizement, 

but also of falge and fraudulent clamor agains tthe slave 
States, to cover their own aggressions. Notwithstand- 

ing the President’s elaborated misconceptions, these 

historical facts remain, namely— that no acquisition 
whatever has ever been made a the instance of the 
free States, and with a view to their aggrandizement: 
that Louisiana and Florida, incidentally acquired for 
general and important national objects, have already 
yielded to the slave States three States of their own 
class, while Texas was avowedly annexed as a means 
of security to Slavery, and one slave State has been | 
already admitted from that acquisition, and Congress | 
has stipulated for the admission of four more; that by 
way of equivalent for the admigsion of Califernia, a 
free State, the slave States have obtained a virtual 
repeal of the Mexican law which forbade Slavery in| 
New Mexico and Utah; and that, as a.consequence of | 
that extraordinary legislation, Congress hag also re- 
scinded the prohibition of Slavery, which, in 1820, 
was extended over all of that partof Louisiana, except 
Missouri, which lies north of 36° 30 of morth latitude. 
Sir, the real crime of the Northern Sta this: they 
have forty degrees too much of north latttude. 

I dismiss for the present the President’s first de- 
fence against the accusation of the new State of Kan- 
gas. , 

* On the 24th of Jan., 1856, when no important event 
had happened which was unknown at the date of the | 
_ President’s annual message, he submitted to Congress — 

his second defence, in the form of a special message. 

In this paper, the President depiore:, as th 2 cause of 

all the troubles which have occurred in Kansas, de- 

Tays of the organization of the Territory, which have 

been permitted by the Governor, Mr. Reeder. The | 

organic law. was passed by Congress on the 31st of 

May, 1854, but on that day there was not one lawful 

elector, citizen, or inhabitant, within the Territory, 

while the question, whether slavery or universal | 
freedom should be established chere, was devolved 
practically on the first legislative bodies, to be elected 
by the people who were to become thereafter the in- 
habitants of Kansas. © The election for the first legis- 
lative bodies was appointed by the Governor, to be 
held on the 80th of March, 1855; and the 2d day of 
July, 1855, was designated for the organization of 
the Legislative Assembly. The only civilized com. | 
munity that was in contact with the new Territory | 
was Missouri, a slaveholding State, at whose instance 
he prohibition of slavery within the Territory had 
been abrogated, so that she might attempt to colonize 
it with slaves. Immigrants were invited not only 
from all parts of the United States, but also from all 
other parts of the world, with a pledge that the peo- 
ple of the new Territory should be left perfectly free 
to establish or prohibit slavery. A special election, 
: however, was held within the Territory on the 29th 
day of Noy., 1854, without any preliminary census of 


the inhabitants, for the purpose of choosing a’ dele- 
gate who might sit without aright to vote in Con- 
gress, during the second session of the thirty-third 
| Congress, which was to begin on the first Monday of 
| De ber, 1845, and to gn the third da 
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gality in the lection, but his title was nevertheless 
not contested, for the palpable reasons, that an inves- 
tigation under the cireumstances of the Territory, 
during so short a session of Congress, vould be im- 
| possible, and that the question was of inconsiderable 
} Iaagnitude. Yet the President laments that the 
Governor neglected to order the first election for the 
legislative bodies of the new Territory, to be held 
simultaneously with that hurried Congressional eleo- 
tion. He assigns his reasons: ‘Any question apper- 
_taining to the qualifications of persons voting as the 
people of the Territory would (in that case, incident- 
_ally,) have necessarily passed under the supervision of 
| Congress, (meaning the House of Representatives) 
and would have been determined before conflicting 
passions had been inflamed: by time, and before an 
opportunity would have been afforded for systematic 
interference by the people of individual States.”’ 
Could the President, in any explicit arrangement of 
_ | words, more distinctly have confessed his disappoint- 
| | ment in failing to secure a merely formal election of 
legislative bodies within the Territory, in fraud of the 
organic law, of the people of Kansas, and the cause of 
natural justice and humanity? 
| . The President then proceeds to launch severe de- 
nunciations against what he calls a propagandist at- 
} tempt to colonize the Territory with opponents of 
4 Slavery. The whole American Continent has been 
‘undergoing a process of colonization, in many forms, 
| throughout’ period of three hundred and fifty years. 
The orly common element of all those forms was 
| propagandism. Were not the voyages of Columbus 
propagandist expeditions, under the auspices of the 
Pope of Rome? Was not the wide occupation of 
Spanish America a propagandism of the Catholic 
Church 2Dhe settlement of Massachusetts by the 
Pilgrims ;~of the New Netherlands by the Reform- i 
ers of Holland ; the later plantation of the Mohawk 
valley by the Palatines; the establishment of Penn- 
sylvania by the Friends; the mission of the Moravi- 
ans at Bethlehem, in the same State; the foundation 
of Maryland by Lord Baltimore and his colony of 
British Catholics; the settlement of Jamestown by 
the Cavaliers and Churchmen of England; that of 
South Carolina by the Huguenots, Were not all 
these propagandist colonizations? Was not «Texas 
settled by a colony of slaveholders, and California by 
companies of freemen? Yet, never before did any 
Prince, King, Emperor, or President, denounce such 
colonizations. Does any law of nature or nationis , 
forbid them? Does any public authority quarantine, , 
on the ground of opinion, the ships which are con- 
tinually pouring into the gates of New York whole 
religious societies from Ireland, Wales, Germany, and 
Norway, with their pastors, and clerks, and choirs? 
But the President charges that the propagandists | 
entered Kansas with a design to ‘anticipate and force | 
the determination of the Siavery question within the | 
Territory,” (in favor of Freedom,) forgetting, never- 
theless, that he has only just before deplored a fail- 
ure of his own to anticipate and favor the determina- 
tion of that question in favor of Slavery, by a coup- 
de-main, in adv even of their departure from 
their homes in the Atlantic States and in Europe. He 
charges, moreover, that the propagandists designed to 
prevent the free and natural action of the inhabi- 
tants in the intended organization of the Territory,” 
_ when, in fact, they were pursuing the only free and 
natural course to organize it by immigrating and be- 
eoming permanent inhabitants, citizens, and electors, 
of Kansas. Not one unlawful or pa» 98 act has 
been hitherto charged against any on e propa- 
gandists of Freedom. Mark, now, an extraordinary 
inconsistency of the President. On the 29th of June, 
1854, only twenty-nine days after the opening of the 




















sociation, but not of emigrants, named the Platte 
County Self-Defensive Association, assembled at 
Weston, on the ‘western border of Missouri, in the 
Anterest of Slavery; and it published, through the 
organ of the President of the United States at that 
place, a resolution, that ‘when called upon by any 
citizen of Kansas, its members would hold themselves | 
in readinesg to assist in removing any and all emi- | 
grants who should go there under the aid of Northern 
Emigrant Societies.” This association afterward often 
made good its atrocious threats, by violence against | 
the property, peace, and lives, of unoffending citizens 
of Kansas. But the President.of the United States, 
so far from denouncing it, does not even note its 
existence. 
The majority of the Committee on Territories in- 
geniously elaborate the President’s charge, aud arraign 
_ Massachusetts, her Emigrant Aid» Society, ana her 
emigrants; What has Massachusetts done, worthy of 
censure? Before the Kansas organict law. was passed 
by Congress, Massachusetts, on application, granted 
to some of her citizens, who ‘were engaged in ‘taking 
up” new lands in Western regions, one of those com- 
mon charters which are used by all associations, in- 
dustrial, moral, social, scientific, and religious, now- 
a-days, instead of copartnerships, for the more con- 
venient transaction of their fiscal affairs. The actual 
capital is some $60,000. Neither the granting of the 
charter, nor any legislative action of the association 
under it, was morally wrong. ‘To emigrate from one 
State or Territory singly, or in company with others, | 
with or without incorporation by statute, is a right of 
every citizen of the United States, as it is a right of 
every freeman in the world. The State that denies this 
right isa tyranny—the subject to whom it is denied 
is a slave. Such free emigration is. theehief element | 
of American progress and civilization, Without it 
there could be no community, no political Territory, 
no Statein Kansas. Without it there could have been 
no United States of America. ‘To retain and carry 
into Kansas cherished political as well as moral, social, 
and religious convictions, is a right of every emigrant. | 
Must emigrants to that Territory carry there only 
their persons, and leave behind their minds and souls, | 
disembodied and wandering in. their native Jands? 
They only are fit founders of a State who exercise in- | 
dependence of opinion; and it is to the exercise of 
that right that our new States, equally with all the 
older ones, owe their intelligence and vigor. 


| “There are, who, distant from their native soil, 
Still for their own and country’s glory toil; 
While some, fast rooted to their parent spot, 
In life are uselessy and in death forgot.’? 


it is not morally wrong for Massachusetts to aid 
her sons, by a charter, to do what in itself is innocent | 
and commendable. The President and the majority | 
of the committee maintain that such associations are | 
in violation of national or at least of international | 
laws... Here is the Constitution of the United States, 
and here are the Statutes at Large, in ten volumes 
octavo. Let the President or his defenders point out 
the inhibition. They specify, particularly, that the 
action of the State violates a Jaw of comity, which | 
regulates the intercourse of independent States, and 
especially the intercourse between the members of the | 
Federal Union. Here are Vattel and Burlamaqui. 
Let them point out in these pages this law of comity. | 
There is no law of comity which forbids nations from 
permitting and encouraging emigration, on the ground | 
of opinion. Moreover, Slavery is an outlaw under | 
the law of nations. Still further, the Constitution of 
the United States has expressly incorporated into | 
itself all of the laws of comity, for regulating the in- | 
tercourse between indepen tates, which it deems 
proper to adopt. Whatever is forbidden expressly | 
by the Constitution is unlawful. Whatever is not 
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discover that the emigrants from Massachusetts have 
violated the supposed national laws, not by any un- 
lawful conduct of their own, but by provoking the 
unlawful and flagitious conduct of the invaders of 
| Kansas. ‘They passed through Missouri in large 
| numbers, using violent language, and giving unmis- 
takable indications of their hostility to the domestic 
institutions of that State,” and thus “they created 
apprehensions that the object of the Emigrant Aid 
Company was to abolitionize Kansas, as a means of 
prosecuting a relentless warfare upon the institution 
oi Slavery within the limits of Missouri, which appre- 
hensions, increasing with the progress of events, ulti- 


mately became settled convictions of the people of | 


western Missouri.” 

Missouri builds railroads, steamboats, and wharves. 
| It cannot be, therefore that the mere ‘‘largeness of the 
numbers” of the Eastern travellers offended or alarm- 
ed the borderers. I confess my surprise that the so- 
journers used violent language. It seems unlike them. 
I confess my greater surprise that the borderers were 
disturbed so deeply by mere words. It seems unlike 
them, Which of the domestic institutions of Missou- 
ri were those against which the travellers manifested 
determined hostility? Not certainly her manufacto- 
ries, banks, railroads, churches, and schools. All 
these are domestic institutions held in high respect by 
the men of Massachusetts, and are just such ones as 
these emigrants are now establishing in Kansas. It 
was, therefore, African Slavery alone, a peculiar do- 
mestic institution of Missouri, against which their 
hostility was directed. Waiving a suspicious want of 
proof of, the unwise conduct charged against them, I 
submit that clearly they did not thereby endanger 
that peculiar institution in Missouri, for they passed 
directly Sppueh that State into Kansas. ‘How, then, 
were the bércerers provoked? ‘The Missourians in- 
' ferred, from the language and demeanor of the tray- 
ellers, that they would abolitionize Kansas, and there- 
after, by means of Kansas abolitionized, prosecute a 


AP recinaweiiny, 
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less deliberate than far-sighted. Kansas was not to 
; be abolitionized. It had never been otherwise than 
abolitionized. Abolitionized Kansas would constitute 
/no means for the prosecution of such a warfare. Mis- 
souri lies adjacent to aboliticnized Iowa on the north, 
and to abolitionized Dlinois on the east, yet neither of 
those States has ever been used for such designs, 
How could this fearful enemy prosecute a warfare 
against Slavery in Missouri? Only by buying the 
plantations of her citizens at their own prices, and so 
qualifying themselves to speak their hostility through 
the ballot-boxes? Could apprehensions so absurd 
justify the ‘invasion of Kansas? Are the people of 
Kansas to be disfranchised and trodden down by the 
President of the United States, in punishment for any 
extravagance of emigrants, in Missouri, on the way to 
that Territory? } 

Such is the President’s second defence, so far as it 
presents new matter in avoidance of the accusation of 
‘the new State of Kansas. 

’ I proceed, in the third place, to establish the truth 
of the accusations. Of what sort must the proofs be? 
Manifestly only such as the circumstances of the case 
permit to exist. Not engrossed documents, authenti- 


relentless warfare against Slavery in Missouri. Far- 
seeing statesmen are these Missouri borderers, but 
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cated by executive, judicial, or legislative officers. | 
The transactions occurred in an unorganized country. | 
All the authorities subsequently established in the 
Territory are implicated, all the complainants disfran- 


| chised. Only presumptive evidences, derived from 
the contemporaneous statements and actions of the 
parties concerned, can be required. 

Such presumptive evidence is derived from the ma- 
ture and character of the President’s defence. Why 
Aida the Premdent: 


m 


Swer 80 prematurely, did he not plead a general and. 
direct denial? If he must plead specially, why did he | 
not set forth the facts, instead of withholding all actu- 
al information concerning the case? Why, since, in- 
stead of defending himself, he must implead his. ac- 
cuser, did he not state, at least, the ground on which | 
that accuser claimed to justify the conduct of which | 
he complained? Why did he threaten ‘to overcome 
and suppress” the people of Kansas, as insurrection- | 
ists, if he did not mean to terrify them, and to pre- | 
vent their appearing here, or at least to prejudice their | 
cause? Why did he mock them with a promise of | 
protection, thereafter, against interference by citizens | 
of other States, if they should deport themselves 
peacefully and submissively to tne Territoxjal authori- 
ties, if no cause for apprehending such interference 
had already been given by previous invasion? Why 
did he labor to embarrass his accuser by identifyitig 
her cause with the subject of abolition of Slavery, 
and stigmatize her supporters with opprobrious epi-_ 
thets, and impute to them depraved and seditious mo- 
tives? Why did he interpose the false and imperti- 
nent issue, whether one State could intervene by its 
laws or by force to adolish Slavery in another State? 
Why did he distort the Constitution, and present it as 
expressly guaranteeing the perpetuity of Slavery? 
Why did he arraign so unnecessarily and so unjustly, 
not one, but all of the original Northern States? Why 
did he drag into this case, where only Kansas is con- 
cerned, a studied, partial, and prejudicial history of 
the past enlargements of the national domain, and of 
the past contests between the slave States and the free 
States, in their rivalry for the balance of power? 

Why did not the President rest content with one | 
such attack on the character and conduct of the new | 
State of Kansas, in anticipating her coming, if he felt 
assured that she really had no merit on which to stand? 
Why did he submit a second plea in advance? Why 
in this plea does he deplore the delays which pre- 
vented the Missouri borderers from effecting the con- 
quest of Kansas, and the establishment of Slavery 
therein, at the time of the Congressional election held 
in November, 1854, in fraud of the Kansas law, and 
of justice and humanity? Why, without reason, or 
authority of public or of national law, does he de- , 
nounce Massachusetts, her Emigrant Aid Society, 

}and her emigrants? If “propagandist” emigrations 
must be denounced, why does he spare the Platte 
| | County Self-Defensive Association? Why does he 
’ } charge Governor Reeder with “failing to put forth all 
; his energies to prevent or counteract the tendencies to 
‘illegality which are found to exist in all imperfectly 
| organized and newly associated countries,” if, indeed, 
| no “illegality’’ has occurred there? While thus, by 
implication, admitting that such illegality has occur- 
‘red in Kansas, why does he not tell us its nature and 
extent? Why, when Gov. Reeder was implicated in 
personal conduct, not criminal, but incongruous with 
his official relations, did the President retain him in 
office until after he had proclaimed at Easton that 
Kansas had been subjugated by the borderers of Mis- 
souri, and why, after he had. done so, and had de- 
nounced the’ Legislature, did thes President remove 
him for the same pre-existing cause only? Why does 
| the President admit that the election for the legisla- 
| tive bodies of. Kansas was held under circumstances 
inauspicious to a truthful and legal result, if, never- 
theless, the result attained was indeed a truthful and 
‘legal one? On what evidence does the President 
ground his statement, ,that after that election, there 
were mutual complaints of usurpation, fraud, and vi- 
olence, when we hear from no other quarter of such 
complaints made by the party thatiprevailed? If there 
were such mutual accusations, even if they rest- 
- edon probable grounds, would that fact abate the 
oi people of Kansas ft Goy ent of 








_4teeder) alone had the power to receive and consider 
the returns of the election of the Legislative bodies, 
and that he certified those returns in fifteen out of the 
twenty-two districts, when he knows that the Gov- 
ernor, being his own agent, gave the certificates, on 
the ground that the returns were techmically correct, 
and that the illegality complained of was in the 
conduct of the elections, and in the making up of 
the returns by the judges, and that the terror of 
the armed invasion prevented all complaints of 
this kind from being presented to the Governor? 

_Why does the President repose on the facta the 

_Governor, on the ground of informality in the re- 

| turns, rejected the members who were chosen in the 

| seven other districts, and ordered new elections there- 
in, and certified in favor of the persons’then chosen, 
| when he knows that the majority, elected in the fif- 
_ teen districts, expelled at once the persons chosen at 
such second elections, and admitted those originally 
returned as elected in these seven districts, on the 
ground that the Governor’s rejection of them, and the 
second elections which he ordered, were unauthorized 
and illegal? Why does the President, although omit- 
ting to mention this last fact, nevertheless justify the 
expulsion of these newly elected members, on the 
ground that it}was authorized by parliamentary law, 
_when he knows that there was no parliamentary or 
_ other law existing in the Territory, but the organic act 

of Congress, which conferred no such power on the 

Legislature? Why was Gov. Reeder replaced by Mr. 
Shanndn, who immediately proclaimed that the Leg- 
islative bodies which his predecessor had denounced 

| were the legitimate Legislature of the Territory? Why 
does the President plead that the subject of the alleged 
piney, usurpation and tyranny in Kansas was 
one which, by its nature, appertained exclusively to 

| the jurisdiction of the local authorities of the Terri- 
tory, when, if the charges were true, there were no 
legitimate local authorities within the Territory? Isa 

| foreign usurpation in a defenceless Territory of the 

United States to be tolerated, if only it be successful? | 
And is the Government de facto, by whomsoever 
usurped, and with whatever tyranny exer-zised, en- 
titled to demand obediente from the people, and to be 
recognized by the President of the United States? 
Why does he plead, that ‘‘whatever irregularities may 
have occurred, it is now too late to raise the ques- 
tion?” Is there nothing left but endurance to citizens 

‘of the United States, constituting a whole political 
community of men, women, and children—an incipi- 

ent American State — subjugated and oppressed? , 
Must they sit down in peace, abandoned, contented, 
and despised? Why does he plead, that “at least it is 
a question as to which, neither now, nor at any pre- 
vious time, has the least possible legal authority been 
possessed by the President of the United States?’ 
Did any magistrate ever before make such an exhibi- | 
tion of ambitious imbecility? Cannot Congress clothe | 
him with power to act, and is it not his duty to ask / 
power to remove usurpation and subvert tyranny in a | 
Territory of the United States? Are these the tone, | 
the tenor, and the staple of a defence, where the ac- 
cused is guiltless, and the crimes charged were never 
committed? ‘The President virtually confesses all the 
transactions charged, by thus presenting a connected 
system of maxims and principles, invented to justify 
them. 

I proceed, however, to clinch conviction by direct 
and positive proofs: First, the statements of the party 
which has been overborne. General Pomeroy and his 

associates, in behalf of the State of Kansas, make this 
representation concerning the Congressional election 

held in the Territory on the 30th of November, 1854: 


. “The first ballot-box that was opened upon our virgin soil was 
_elosed te us by overpowering numbers and impending force. So se ‘i: 


provisions for the expedition, marched to our polls, and, when 
their work was done, réturned whence they came. It is unneces 
sary to enter into the details; it is enough to say that in three’ 
districts, in which, | oe) irrefragable evidence, there were 
not one hundred an y voters, most of whom refused to par- 

. ticipate in the mockery ofthe elective franchise, these invaders 
polled over a thousand votes.”’ 


In regard to the election of the 30th of March, 1855; 
the same party state: : | 


“They (the Missourians) arrived at their several destinations 
the night before the election,and having pitched their camps 
and placed sentries, waited forthe coming day. Baggage wag- 
obs were there, with arms and ammunition enough for a pro- 
tracted fight, and among them two brass field-pieces, ready 
charged. They came with drums beating and flags flying, and 

| their leaders were ofthe most prominent and conspicuous men 
| of their respective States. In the morning they surrounded the 
polls, armed with guns, bowie-knives aud revolvers, and de- 
| clared their determination to vote at all hazards, and in spite of 
| allconsequene:s Ifthe judgescoula be made to subserve their 
| purposes, and receive their votes, andif no obstacle was cast in 
' their way, their leaders exerted themselves to preserve peace 
and orderin the conduct of the election; but at the same time 
did not hesitate to declare, that if not allowed to vote, they would 
proceed to any extremity in destruction of property and life. If 
the contro] of the polls could not be had otherwise, the judges 
were by intimidation, and, if necessary, by violence, prevented 
from performing their duty, or, if unyielding in this respect, 
_were drivenfrom their post,and the vacancy filled in form by 
the persons on the ground; and whenever by any means they 
had obtained the control of the board, the foreign vote was pro- 
miscuously poured in, without discrimination or reserve, or the 
slightest care tO conceal its nefarious illegality. At one of the 
polls, two of the judges having manfuliy stood up in the face of 
the armed mob, and declared they. would do their duty, one por- 
tion of the mob commesced to tear down the house, another pro- 
ceeded to break in the door of the judges’ room, whilst others, 
with drawn knives, posted themselves at the window, with the 
proclaimed purpose of killing any voter who would allow him- 
self to be sworn. Voters were dragged from the window because 
they wouid not show their tickets, or vote at the dictation of the 
mop;-and the invaders declared openly, at the polls, that they 
) would cut the:hroats of the judges, if they did not receive their 
votes without requiring an oath as to their residence. The room 
was finally forced,and the judges, surrounded by an armed and 
: excited crowd, were offered the alternative of resignation or 
death, and five minutes were allowed for their decision. The 
' ballot-box was seized, and, amid shouts of ‘Hurrah for Migsou- 
ri!? was carried into the mob. The two menaced judges then 
left the ground, together with all the resident citizens, except a 
few who acted in the outrage, because the result expected from 
it corresponded to their own views. 

“When an excess of the foreign force was found to be had at 
one poll, detachments were sent to the others. * * * * * * 
A minister of the Gospel, who refused to accede to the demands 
of a similar mob of some 400 armed and organized men, was 
driven by violence frum his post, and the vacancy filled by 
themselves. * %* ~* ~ Another clergyman, for the 
expressien of his opinion, was assaulted and beaten. * * 

* 9% The inhabitants of the district, powerless to resist 
the abundant supply of arms and ammunition, organized prep- 
aration,and overwhelming numbers of the foreigners, left the 
polls without voting. ¥ oivit * , In the Lawrence district 
one voter was fired at, as he was driven from the election ground. 

* * fs Finding they had a greater force than was 
necessary for that poll, some 200 men were draftedfrom the 
number,and sent off under the proper officers to another dis- 
trict, after which they still polled from this camp 1700 votes. 

* % In the 4th and 7th districts, the invaders came 
together in an armed and organized body, with trains of fifty 
wagons, besides horsemen, and, the night before election, pitched 
their camps in the vicinity of the polls,and having appointed 
their own judges, in place of those who,from intimidation or 
otherwise, tailed to attend, they voted without any proof of resi- 
dence. In these two election districts, where the census shows 
100 voters, there were polled 314 votes, and last fall 765 votes, al- 
though a large part ‘of the actual residents did not vote on 
either occasion. * * * From a careful exami- 
nation of the returns, we are satisfied that. over 3000 votes were 
thus cast by the zens and residents of the States.?? y 


I place in opposition to these statements of the 
party that was overborne, the statements of the party 
that prevailed, beginning with signals of the attack, 
and ending with celebrations of the victory. 

General Stringfellow addressed the invaders in Mis- 
souri, on the eve of the election of March 30, 18565, 
thus: ~ 

“To those who have qualms of con&vience as to violating 1 
State or National,the time has come when such impositiong 
must be disregarded, as your rights and property are in danger; 
and I advise you, one and all, to eater every election district in 
Kansas, in defiance of Reeder and his vile myrmidons, and vote, 
at the point of the bowie-knife and revolver. Neither give nor 
take quarter,as our case demands it. It is enough that the 
slaveholding interest wills it, from which there is no appeal. 
What right has Governor Reeder to rule Missourians in Kansas? 
His proclamation and prescribed oath must be repudiated, It is 


our interest todoso, Mind that Slavery is establi 
tis not prohibited.” * bf lished where 


_ The Kansas Herald, an organ of both the Admin- 
istration and the Pro-Slave ty, announced the 
result of the Legislative election in the Territory im. | 


ee 


| the ungrateful dog dare to come among us again, hang him to 
| the first rotten tree. 


| as the weather was, I went over witha company of men. My 


his first return to that place after the election, de- 





complete and overwhelming. Come on, Souther! men!” Brin 
your slaves, and fill up the Merritory! Kanone tet sayed!?? i 
» The Squatter Sovereign, published in Missouri, 
thus announcéd the result of the election, the day 
after it closed: nie 


. ‘‘ INDEPENDENCE, March 31, 1955. 

__ Several hundred emigrants from Kansas have just entered our 
city.. They were prece ed by the Westport and Independence 
brass bands. They came ina: the west side of the public square, 
and proceeded entirely around it, the bands cheering us with 
fine musi¢c,and the emigrants with good news. Immediately, 
following the bands were about two hundred horsemen in regu- 
lar order; following these. were one hundred and fifty wagons, 
Carriages, &c. They gave repeated cheers for Kansas and Mis- 
souri. They report that not an Anti-Slavery man will be in the 
Legislature of Kansas. We have made a c'ean sweep.”? 


A letter written at Brunswick, in Missouri, dated 
April 20th, 1855, and published in the New Yorl: 
Heraid, a Pro-Slavery journal, says that’: 


* From five to seven thousand men started from Missouri to 
attend the election, some to remove, but the most to return to | 
their families, with an intention, if they liked the Territory, to 
make it their permanent abode, at the earliest moment practica- 
ble. But they intended to vote. The Missourians were, many of 
them, Douglas men. There were 150 voters from this county, 175 
from Howard, 100 from Cooper. indeed, every county furnish- 
ed its quota ; and when they setfout, it !ooked like anarmy. * * 
They were armed. * * * - And, as there were no houses 
in the Territory, they carried tents. Their mission was a peace- 
able one—to vote, and to drive down stakes for their future 
homes. Afcer the election, some 1,£00 of the voters sent a com- 
mnittee to Mr. Reeder, to ascertain if it was his purpose to ratify 
the election. He answered that it was, and said the majority at 
an election must carry the day. But itis not to be denied that 
the 1,500, apprehending that the Governor might attempt to play 
the tyrant—since his conduct had already been insidious and 
unjust—wore on their hats bunches of hemp. They were re- 
8 lved, if a tyrant atcempted to trample upon the rights of the 
sovereign people, to hang him.”’ 


On the 29th of May, 1855, the Sguatter Sovereign, 
an organ of the invasion in Missouri, thus gave ut- 
terance to its spirit: - 


“From reports now received of Reeder, he never intends | 
returning to our borders. Should he do so, we, without hesita- 
tion, say that our people ought to hang him by the neck, like a 
traitorous dog as he is,so soon as he puts his unhallowed feet 
upon our shores. 

“ Vindicate your characters and the Territory ; and should 














































“A military force to protect the-ballot-box ! Let: President 
Pierce, or Governor Reeder, or any other power, attempt such a 
course in this, or any portion of the Union, and the day will 
never be forgotten.’? 


Governor Reeder, at Easton, in Pennsylvania, on 


clared the same result in frank and candid words, 
which cost him his office, namely: 


“Tt was indeed tod true that Kansas had been invaded, con- 
quered, subjugated, by an armed force from beyond her borders, 
led on by a fanatical spirit, trampling under foot the principles 
of the Kansas bill and the right of suffrage,?? 

The Honorable David R. Atchison, a direct and 
out-spoken man, who never shrinks from responsi- 
bility, and who is confessedly eminent at once asa 
political leader in Missouri, and as a leader of the Pro- 
Slavery movement therein directed against Kansas, in 
a speech reported as having been made to his fellow- 
Citizens, and which, so far asI know, has not been 
disavowed, said; 

“T saw it with my own eyes. These mencame with the avowed 

urpose of driving or expelling you from the Territory. What 
Rid I advise you to do? Why, meet them at their ows game. 
When the first election came off, I told you to go over and vote. 
You did so, and beat them. We, our party in Kansas, nominat- 
ed General Whitfield. They, the Abolitionists, nominated Flen- 
niken ; not Flanegan, for Flanegan was 2 good, honest man, but 
Flenniken. Well, the next day after the election, that same 
Flenniken, with three hundred of his voters, leftthe Territory, 
and has never returned—no, never returned! 

“Well, what next? Why, an election for members of the Leg- 
islature, to organize the Territory, must be held. What didI 
advise youtodothen? Why, meet, them on their own ground, 
and beat them at their own game again; and, cold and inclement 


object in going was not to vote; [had nota right to vote, unless 
Ihad disfranchised myself in Missouri. I was not within two 
miles of a voting place. My object in going was not to vote, but 
to settle a difficulty between two of our candidates; and Aboli- 
tionists of the North said, and published it abroad, that Atchison | 
was there with bowie-knife and revolver, and by God *twas true. 


: € sointo that Territory, L never nd to go into that 
I never did withont he’ 14 





| and even 
‘| them the wound, | 


| lawfully be held in the Territory, under pain of im- 


wet 


A tree is known by its fruits. If Missourians voted | 


in Kansas, it would, be expected that the ballots de- | 


posited would exceed the number of electors. Just | 


‘so it was.’ We have seen that it was so asserted, The | 
‘Executive Journal, recently obtained, proves that in | 


{our districts, where the results were not contested, 
2964 votes were cast on the 30th of March, although 
only 1865 voters were there, as ascertained by the 


‘census. Again: The Legislature chosen on the 30th 


of March, 1855, withdrew from the. interior of the 
Territory to a place inconvenient to its citizens, and 


on the border of Missouri. There that Legislature 


enacted laws to this effect, namely: forbidding the 





speaking, writing, or printing, or publishing, of any-— 


thing, in any form, calculated to disaffect slaves, or 


induce them to escape, under pain of not less than 


five years imprisonment with hard labor; and forbid- 


ding free persons from maintaining, by speech, writ- | 


ing, or printing, or publishing, that slaves cannot 


prisonment and hard labor two years. 

The Legislature further enacted, that no person 
‘conscientiously opposed to holding slaves,” or enter- 
taining doubts of the legal existence of Slavery in 
Kansas, shall sit as a juror in the trial of any cause 
founded on a breach of the laws which I have de- 
scribed. ‘They further provided, that all officers and 


attorneys should be sworn, not only to support, the | 


Constitution of the United States, but also to support 


and sustain the organic law of the Territory, and the | 
Fugitive Slave Law; and that any persons offering | 
to yote shall be »resumed to be entitled to vote until | 


the contrary is shown; and if any one, when required, 


shall refuse to take an oath to sustain the Fugitive | 
Slave Law, he shall not be permitted to vote, | 
Although they passed a law that none but an inhabi- | 
tant who had paid a tax should vote, yet they made | 
no time of residence necessary, and provided for the | 
immediate payment of a poll tax; so virtually declar- | 
ing that on the eve of an election the people of a | 
| meighboring State can come in, in unlimited numbers, 


and, by taking up a residence of a day or an hour, pay 
a poll tax, and thus become legal voters, and then, 
after voting, return to their own State. They thus, 
in practical effect, provided for the people of Missouri 
to control future elections at their pleasure, and per- 
mitted such only of the real inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory to vote as are friendly to the holding of slaves. 
‘They permitted no election of any of the officers in 
the Territory to be made by the people there f, but 
created the offices, and filled them, or appointed offi- 
cers to fill them, for long periods. They provided 
that the next annual election should be held in Oc- 
tober, 1856, and the Assembly should meet in January, 





1857; so that none of. these laws could be changed 
until the lower House might be changed, in 186; 


but the Council, which is elected for two years, could 
not be changed so as to allow a change of the laws or 


inhabitants of the Territory might desire it. How 
forcibly do these laws illustrate that old political max- 
im of the English nation, that a Parliament called by 


officers uptil the session of 1858, however much the | 


a conqueror is itself conquered and enslaved! Ido. 


not wonder that a Senator who has defended these 
laws here, c@eemed it necessary, at the same time, to 
assail the New York Tribune. If transactions like 
these had occurred in‘old Rome, some similar denun- 
ciations would have fallen on the heads of the Gracchi, 
the 'ribunes of the people. Who but foreigners, 
usurpers and tyrants, could have made for the people 


of Kansas—a people “perfectly hee’—such laws as | 


these. Anatomists will describe the instrument, 
the force of the blow, if only you show 


 Behold.-the proofs on which the allegations of inva- 


aan ‘\ 


“ uy 


lute agreement, concurrence, and harmony, between 
| the stat conte oft D donticting parties who were en- | 


gaged in the transactions involved; ‘third: the conse- 


quences of those ‘transactions, exactly sueh as must 
follow, if the accusations be true, and such as could 
not result if they be false. A few words, however, 
must be added, to bring more distinctly into view the 


President’s complicity in these transactions, and to es-. 


tablish his responsibility therefor. The President 
openly lent bis official influence and patronage to the 
slaveholders of Missouri, to effect the abrogation of 
the prohibition of slavery in Kansas, contained in the 
act of Congress of 1820. He knew their purposes 
in regard to the elections in Kansas. He never in- 
terfered to prevent, to defeat or to hinder them. He 
employed his official patronage to aidthem. He now 
defends and protects the usurpation and tyranny es- 
tablished by the invaders of Kansas, with all the in- 
fluence of his exalted station, and even with the mili- 
tary power of the Republic; and he argues the duty 
of the people there to submit to the forcible establish- 
ment of slavery, in violation of the national pledge, 
which he concurred in giving, that they should be 
left perfe stly free to reject and exclude that justly ob- 
noxious system. It thus appears that the President 
of the United States holds the people of Kansas pros- 


| trate and enslaved at his feet. « 


To complete the painful account of this great crime, 
it is necessary now to add that there has not been one 
day nor night, since the Government of Kansas was 
constituted and confided to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, in which either the properties, or the liber- 
| ties, or even the lives, of its citizens have been secure 
against the violence and vengeance of the extreme for- 
eign faction which he upholds and protects. At this 
day, Kansas is becoming, more distinctly than before, 
the scene of a conflict of irreconcilable opinions, to be 
| determined by brute force. No immigrant goes there 
unarmed, no citizen dwells there in safety unarmed; 
| armed masses of men are proceeding into the Territory, 
from various parts of the United States, to complete 
| the work ofinvasion and tyranny which he has thus 
begun, under circumstances of fraud and perfidy un- 
{ worthy of the character of a ruler ofa free people. 


This gathering conflict in Kansas divides the sympa- , 


thies, interests, passions, and prejudices of the people 
of the United States. Whether, under such circum- 
stances, it can be circumseribed within the limits of 
the Territory of Kansas, must be determined by states- 
men from their knowledge of the courses of civil com- 
motions, which have involved questions of moral right 


and conscientious duty, as well as balances of politi-. 


cal power. Whether, on the other hand, the people 
of Kansas, under these circumstances, will submit to 
this tyranny of a citizen of the United States like 
themselves, whose term of political power is nearly 
expired, cam be determined by considering it in the 
aspect in which itis viewed by themselves. Speech- 
less here, as they yet are, [ give utterance to their 
united voices, and, holding in my hand the arraign- 
ment of George III, by the Congress of 1776, 1 im- 
peach—in the words of that immortal text—the Pres- 
ident of the United States; . . 


“He has refused to pass laws for the accommodation of the 
people, unless they would relinquish. the right of representation 
in their Legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants only: . a Asa L 

“He has called together legislative bodies at a place unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depositary of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures: 

He has prevented Legislative Houses from being elected, for no 
other cause than his conviction that they would *“eppose with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights ef the people:?’ 

“He has refused for along time after”? spurious Legislative 
Houses were imposed by himself, by usurpation, on the people 
of Rares) “to cause others to be elected, whereby the legislative 


powers,incapable of annthilation, have returned to the people at 


large, for their exercise, the State remaining in the meantime ex- 
to all the danger of invasion from without, and civil war 


y ae; and revolution in all countries and in all times! 


<3 


compel our submission to a foreign’’ Legislature, “and has af 
oom to render the military independent of, and superior to, the 
civi wer: ' wa 
| _ “He has combined with others to subject us toa jurisdiction 
foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation: , 

“For protecticg’’ invaders of Kansas “from punishment for 
any murdeis which they shall commit on the inhabitants” of 
this Territory: . . 

“Fer abolishing the free system of American law in” this Ter- 
ritory, “establishing therein an arbitrary Government, so as to 
recder it 3t once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute-rule into’’ other Territories: 

“For taking away our charter, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering fundamentally the powers of our Government: 

“For suspending our own Legislature, and declaring’? au” 
usurping Legislature, constituted by himself. ‘ invested with pow- 

, er to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever.’ 


What is wanting here to fill up the complement of 
a high judicial process? Is it an accuser? ‘The 
youngest born of the Republic is before you, implor- 
ing you to rescue her from immolation on the altar of 
public faction. Is it a crime? Bethink yourselves 
What it.is that has been subverted. It is the whole 
of a completé and rounded-off Republican Govern- 
ment ofa Territory, indeed, by name, but, in sub- 
stance, a Civil State. Consider the effect. The Peo- 
ple of Kansas were ‘perfectly free.” They now are 
free only to submit and obey. Consider whose sys- 
tem that Republican Government was, and the Pow- 
er that established it. It was one of the Constitutions 
of the United States, established by an actof the | 
Congress of the United States. Consider what a tyr- 
anny it is that has deen built on that atrocious usur- 
pation. Itis nota discriminating tyranny, that se-— 
lects and punishes one, or a few, or even many, but 
it disfranchises all, and reduces every citizen to ab- 
ject slavery. Examine the codé created by the Le- 
gislature. All the statutes of the State of Missouri 
are enacted in gross, without alteration or amendment, 
for the Government of Kansas; and then, at the end, | 
the hasty blunder of misnomer is correeted by an ex- 
planatory act, that wherever the word ‘State’ occurs, 
it means ‘Territory.”” And whata code! One that 
stifles not, isideed, the fruits of the womb, but the 
equally important element of a State, the fruits —the 
immortal fruits—of the mind; a code that puts in 
peril all rights and liberties whatsoever, by denying to | 
men the right to know, to utter, and to argue, freely, 
according to conscience—a right in itself conservative 
of all other rights and liberties. Is an offender want- 
ing? He stands before you, in many respects the 
most eminent man invall the world—the President of 
the United States—the constitutional and chosen de- 
fender and protector of the people who have been supe 
jegated and enslaved. Is there anything of digni'y , 
or authority wanting {to this tribunal? Where else- 
where shall be found one more august than the Sen- 
ate of the United States? It is the ancient, constant, 
and undoubted rightnd usage of Parliaments—if *) 
the chief purpose of their being—to question and 
complain of all persons, of what degree soever, found 
grievous to the Cummonwealth, in abusing the pow- 
er and trust committed to them by the people. Does 
this tribunal need a motive? We have that, too, in 
painful reality. These usurpations and oppressions 
have hitherto rested with the President of the United 
States, and those whom he has abetted. If they shall 
be left unredressed, they will henceforth become, by 
adoption, our own. 

The conviction of the offending President is com- 
plete, and now he sinks out of view. His punish- | 
ment rests with the People of the United States, 
whose trust he has betrayed. His conviction was 
only incidental to the business which is the order of 
the day. ‘The order of the day is the redress of the 
wrongs of Kansas, + alot safs3 

How like unto each other are the parallels of tyr-. 















K is today in the very act’ of revolution 
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“lution, simply because ordinary remedies can never | 


be‘applied in great political emergencies. ‘There isa 
profound philosophy that belongs tu revolutions.  Ac- 
cording to that philosophy, the President is assumed 
by the people of Kansas to entertain a resentment 


_ which can never be appeased, and his power, conse- 
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quently, must be wholly taken away. Happily, 
however, for Kansas, and for us, her revolution is one | 
that was anticipated and sanctioned and provided for 
in the Constitution of the United States, and is there- 
fore a peaceful and (paradoxical as the expression may | 
seem) a constitutional one. Never before have I seen 
occasion so great for admiring the wisdom and fore- 
cast of those. who raised that noble edifice of civil 
government. ‘The people of Kansas, deprived of 
their sovereignty by a domestic tyranny, have never- 
theless lawfully rescued it provisionally, and, so ex- 
ercising it, have constituted themselves a State, and 
applied to Congress to admit them as such into the 
Federal Union. Congress has power to admit the 
new State thus organized. The favorable exercise of 
that power will terminate and crown the revolution. 
Once a State, the people of Kansas can preserve in- 
ternal order, and defend themselves against invasion. 
Thus, the constitutional remedy is as effectual as it is 
peaceful and simple. 

This is the remedy for the evils existing in the 
Territory of Kansas, tvhich I propose. . Happily, 
there is no need to prove it to be either a lawful one 
or @ proper one, or the only possible one. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Com mittee on Ter- 
ritories, unanimously concede all this broad ground, 
because he recommends it, and they adopt it. 

Wherein, then, do I differ from them? Simply 
thus. 1 propose to apply the remedy now, by admit- 
ting the new State with its present population and 
present Constitution. My opponents insist on post- 
poning the measure until the Territory shall be con- 
ceded by the usurping authorities to contain 93,700 


_ inhabitants, and until those authorities shall direct 
| and authorize the people to organize a new State, 


«which the President advises. He admits the rightful- | 


c3 


zed by the condition and cireumstances of the people 


under a new Constitution. In other words, I propose 
to allow the people of Kansas to apply the constitu- 
tional remedy at once. The President proposes to de- 
fer it indefinitely, and to commit the entire applica- 
tion of it to the hands of the Missouri boraerers. He 
confesses the inadequacy of that course by asking ap- 
propriations of money to enable him to maintain and 
preserve order within the Territory, until the indefinite | 
period when the constitutional remedy shall be ap- 
plied. There is no sufficient reason for the delay 


ness and necessity of the remedy. It is as nghtful | 
and necessary now as it ever willbe. It is demand- 





of Kansas now. You cannot justly postpone any 
more than you can justly deny that right. To post- 
pone would be a denial. ‘The President will need no 
grant of money, or of armed men, to enforce obedience 
to law, when you shall have redressed the wrongs of 
which the people complain. Even under Govern- 
ments less free than our own, there is no need of | 
power where justice holds the helm. When justice | 
is impartially administered, the obedience of the sub- | 
ject or citizen will be voluntary, cheerful, and practi- 
cally unlimited. Freedom justly due cannot be con- | 
ceded too soon. True freedom exists, the utmost 
bounds of civil liberty are obtained, only where com- 
plaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and speedi- 
ly redressed. So only can you restore to Kansas the 
perfect freedom which you pledged, and she has lost. 
_ The Constitution does not prescribe 93,700, or any 


other number of people, as necessary to constitute a 


State. Besides, under the present ratio of increase, 
- Kansas, whose population now is 40,000, will num- 
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proceedings,fby which ‘the new State of Kansas was 
organized, were irregular in three respects: First. — 
That they were instituted, conducted and completed, 
without a previous permission by Congress, or by the 
local authorities within the Territory. Secondly. 
That they were instituted, conducted, and completed, 
by a party, and not by the whole people of Kansas; 
and, thirdly, that the new State holds an attitude of | 
defiance and insubordination towards the Territorial 
authorities and the Federal Union. I reply, first, that 
if the proceedings in question were irregular and par- 
tisanlike and factious, the exigencies of the case would 
at least excuse the faults, and Congress has unlimited 
discretion to waive them. Secondly, the proceedings 
were not thus irregular, partisanlike, and factious, be- | 
cause no act ef Congress forbade them—no act of the | 
Territorial Legislature forbade them, directly or by 
-implication—nor had the Territorial Legislature pow- 
er either to authorize or to prohibit them. The pro- 
ceedings were, indeed, instituted by a party who fa- 
vored them. But they were prosecuted and consum- 
mated in the customary forms of popular elections, 
which were open to all the inhabitants of the Terzitery 
qualified to vote by the organic law, and to no others; 
‘and they have in no case‘come into conflict, nor does 
the new State now act or assume to engage in conflict | 
with either the Territorial authorities or the Govern- 
ment of the Union. Thirdly, there can be no irregu- 
larity where there is no law prescribing what shall be 
| regular. Uongress has passed no law establishing 
_ regulations for the organizatidn or admission of new 
States. Precedents in such cases, being without 
foundation in law, are without authority. This is a 
country whose Government is regulated, not by pre- 
cedents, but by Constitutions. But if precedents 
were necessary, they are found in the cases of Texas 
and California, each of which was organized and ad- 
mitted, subject to the same alleged irregularities. | 

The majority of the Committee on Territories, in | 
behalf of the President, interpose one further objec- | 
tion, by tracing this new State organization to the in- 
fiuence of a secret, armed, political society, Secrecy 
and combination, with extra-judicial oaths and armed | 
power, were the enginery of the Missouri bozderers 
in effecting the subjugation of the people of Kansas, 
_as that machinery is always employed in the commis- 
sion of political crimes. Hfow far it was lawful or | 
morally right for the people of Kansas to employ the 
same agencies for the defence of their lives and liber- | 
ties, may be a question for casuyists, but certainly is’ | 
not one for me. J can freely confess, however, my 
deep regret that secret societies for any purpose what- ; 
soever have cbtained a place among politicaborganiza- | 
tions within the Republic; and it is my hope that the. 
experience which we have now so distinctly had, that 
they can be but too easily adapted to unlawful, sedi- } 
tious, and dangerous enterprises, while they bring | 
down suspicion and censure on high and noble causes, 
when identified with them, may be sufficient to in- 
duce a general discontinuance of them, 

Will the Senate hesitate for an hour between the 
alternatives before them? ‘The passions of the Amer- 
ican People find healthful exercise in peaceful colo- 
nizations, and the construction of railroads, and the 
building up and multiplying of republican institu- | 
tions. The ‘ferritory of Kansas lies across the path 
through which railroads must be built, and along 
which such institutions must be founded, without de- 
lay, in order to preserve the integrity of our Empire. 
hall we suppress enterprises so benevolent and so 
healthful, and inflame our country with that fever of 
intestine war, which exhausts and consumes not more 
the wealth and strength than the virtue and freedom 
of a nation? Shall we confess that the proclamation 
of popular sovereignty within the Territory of Kan- 











their own, of Executive authorities of their own, of 
Judicial authorities of their own, of a militia of their 

‘own, of revenues of their own, subject to disposal by 

themselves, practically deprived as they are of the 
rights of voting, serving as jurors, and of writing, 
printing, and speaking, their own opinions, are never- 
theless in the enjoyment and exercise of popular soy- 
ereignty? Shall we confess before the world, after so 
brief a trial, that this great political systems of ours is 
inadequate either to enable the majority to control 
through the operation of opinion, without force, or to 
give security to the citizen against tyranny and do- 
mestic violence? Are we prepared so soon to relin- 
quish our simple and beautiful system of republican 
government, and to substitute in their place the ma- 
chinery of usurpation and despotism? 

The Congress of the United States can refuse ad- 
mission to Kansas only on the ground that it will not 
relinquish the hope of carrying African Slavery into - 
that new Territory. If you are prepared to assume 
that ground, why not do it manfully and consistently, 
and establish Slavery there by a direct and explicit 
act of Congress? But have we come to that stage of 
demoralization and degeneracy 80 soon? We, who 
commenced our political existence and gained the © 
sympathies of the world by proclaiming to other na- 
tions that we held ‘these truths to be self-evident: 

. That all men are born equal, and have certain inalien- 
able rights; and that among these rights are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness:’” we, who in the 
spirit of that declaration have assumed to teach and to 
illustrate, for the benefit of mankind, a higher and 
better civilization than they have hitherto known? If 
the Congress of the United States shall persist in this 
attempt, then they shall at least allow me to predict 
its results, Hither you will not establish African 
Slavery in Kansas, or you will do it at the cost of the 
sacrifice of all the existing liberties of the American 
| people. Even if Slavery were, what it is not, a boon 
| to the people of Kansas, they would reject it if en- 
| forced upon their acceptance by Federal guns. The 
attempt is in conflict with all the tendencies of the 
age. African Slavery has, for the last fifty years, 
been giving way, as well in this country as in the isl- 
ands and on the main land throughout this hemis- 
phere. The political power and prestige of Slavery in 
the United States are passingaway. ‘The slave States 
practically governed the Union directly for fifty years. 
They govern it now, only indirectly, through the 
agucey of Northern hands, temporarily enlisted in r 
their support. So much, owing to the decline of their 
power, they have already conceded to the free States. 
The next step, if they persist in their present course, 
will be the resumption and exercise by the free States 
of the control of the Government, without such con- 
cessions as they have hitherto made to obtain it. 
Throughout a period of nearly twenty years, the de- 
‘fenders of Slavery screened it from discussion in the 
national councils. Now, they practically confess to 
_ the necessity for defending it here, by initiating dis- 
cussion themselves, ‘They have at once thrown away 
their most successful weapon, compromise, and worn 
out that one which was next in effectiveness, threats 
of secession from the Union. It is under such un- 
propitious circumstances that they begin the new ex. 
periment of extending Slavery into free territory by 
force, the armed power of the Federal Government. 
You will need many votes from free States in the 
House of Representatives, and even some votes from 
those States in this House, to send an army with a 
retinue of slaves in its train into Kansas, Have you 
counted up your votes in the two Houses? Have you 
a ern how long those who shali cast such votes 


_will retain their places in the National Legislature? - 








| dent. that this -republi m form of government tan 
_then be upheld and preserved? You will then your-. 

selves have introduced the ‘Trojan horse. Noa repub- | 
‘lican government ever has. endured, with standing | 

armies maintained in its bosom to enforce submission — 
to its laws. A people who. have once learned to re-_ 
linquish their rights, under compulsion, will not be | 
long in forgetting that they ever had any. Inex-_ 
tending Slavery into Kansas, therefore, by arms, you — 
will subvert the liberties of the people. 

Senators of the free States, I appeal to you. Believe 
ye the prophets? I know you.do. You know, then, | 
| that Slavery neither works mines and quarries, nor | 
' founds cities, nor builds ships, nor levies armies, nor | 
/ mans navies. Why, then, will you insist on closing 
up this new Territory of Kansas against all enriching 

streams of immigration, while you pour into it the tur- 
bid and poisonous waters of African Slavery? Which | 
one of you all, whether of Connecticut, or of Penn. _ 
_ sylvania, or of Illinois, or of Michigan, would consent | 
_ thus to extinguish the chief light of civilization within | 
the State in which your own fortunes are east, and | 
in which your ov7n posterity are to live? Why will | 
you pursue a policy so unkina, so ungenerous, and 
'so unjust, towards the helpless, defenceless, strug- | 
eling Territory of Kansas, inhabited as it is by your — 
own brethren, depending on you for protection and, ' 
safety? . Will Slavery in Kansas add to the wealth or 
power. of your own States, or to the wealth, power 
or glory of the Republic?) You know that i¢ will 
diminish all of these. You profess a desire: to end | 
this national debate about slavery, which has become, © 
for you, intolerable. Is it not time to relinquish that 
hope? You have exhausted the virtue, for that pur- 
pose, that resided in compacts and platforms, in the 
suppression of the right of petition and in arbitrary 
parliamentary laws, and in abnegation of Federal 
authority over the subject of Slavery within the Na- 
tional Territories. Will you even then end the de- 
bate, by binding Kansas with chains, for the safety of | 
Slavery in Missouri? Even then you must give over 
Utah to Slavery, to make it secure and permanent in) 
Kansas; and you must give over Oregon and Wash- | 
ington to both Polygamy and Slavery, so as to guar- 
anty equally the one and the other of those peculiar 
domestic institutions in Utah; and so you must go on, 
sacrificing on the shrine of peace Territory after Ter- 
-_ritory, until the prevailing nationality of freedom and 
of virtue shall be lost, and the vicious anomalies, 
which you have hitherto vainly hoped Almighty 
Wisdom would remove from among you without 
your own concurrence, shall become the controlling 
elements in the Republic. He who found a river in 
his path, and sat down to wait for the flood to pass 
away, was not more unwise than he who expects the 
agitation of Slavery to-cease while the love of Free- 
dom animates the bosoms of mankind, 

The solemnity of the occasion draws over our heads 
that cloud of disunion, which always arises whenever 
the subject of Slavery is agitated. Still the debate 
goes on, more ardently, fearnestly, and angrily, than 
‘ever before. It employs now not merely logic, re- 

_ proach, menace, retort, and defiance, but sabres, rifles, 

/}and cannon. Do you look through this incipient war 
quite to the end, and see there peace, quiet, and har- 
mony, on the subject of Slavery? Ifso, pray en- 
lighten me, and show me how long the way is which 
leads to that repose. ‘The free States are loyal, and 

‘they always will remain so, Their foothold on this” 

Continent is firm and sure. Their ability to main- 
tain themselves, unaided, under the present Constitu- 
tion, is established. The slave States, also, have been 
loyal hitherto, and I hype and trust they ever may re- 
main so. Butif disunion cold ever come, it would 
come in the form of a se 
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ward along'both banks of the Mississippi, should have 
fixed its grappling irons upon the fountains of the 
Missouri and the slopes of the Kocky Mountains, 
Then that power would either be intolerably supreme 
in this Republic, or it would strike for independence 
or exclusive domination. Then the free States and 
slave States of the Atlantic, divided and warring with 
each other, would disgust the free States of. the Pa- 
citic, and they would have abundant cause and justi- 
| fication for withdrawing from a Union productive no 
longer of peace, safety, and liberty to themselves, and 
no longer holding up the cherished hopes of man- 
kind. . ; 
Mr. President, the Continéntal Congress of 1787, 
on resigning the trust, which it had Gischarged with 
signal fidelity, into the hands of the authorities elect- 
ed under the new Constitution, and in taking leave of 
_ their constituents, addressed to. the people of the United 
States this memorable injunction:—«Let it never be 
forgotten, that the cause of the United States has al- 
ways been the eause of human nature.” Let us re- 
call that precious monition; let us examine the ways 
which we have pursued hitherto, under the light 
thrown upon them by that instruction, We shall 
find, in doing so, that we have forgotten moral right, 
in the pursuit of material greatness, and we shall 
cease henceforth from practising upon ourselves the 
miserable delusion, that we ean safely extend Empire, 
when we shall have become reckless of the obligations 
of Eternal Justice, and faithless to the interests of 
Universal Freedom, 
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